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Don’t 

Call  Us  The 


01 


We  haven’t  been  The  Santa  Ana 
Register  since  1952. 

We  cover  all  of  Orange  County, 
California.  But  you  don’t  call  us  The 
Anaheim  Register,  San  Clemente 
Register,  Newport  Beach,  Fullerton  or 
Garden  Grove  Register.  VV^e’d  have  to 
name  31  cities  in  all  to  map  out  our 
growing  Southern  California  market. 

Yet  people  still  think  of  us  as  The 
Santa  Ana  Register. 

As  one  of  California’s  largest 
newspapers  (circulation  231.000  daily 
,  and  260,000  Sunday*),  our  editorial 
coverage,  circulation  growth  and  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  continue  to  affirm 
our  importance  as  one  of  the  major 
newspapers  in  the  L’nited  States. 


We’re  proud  to  be  located  in  the 
city  of  Santa  Ana,  but  we’re  not  The 
Santa  Ana  Register,  anymore. 


A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc. 

625  North  Grand  Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  California 
Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


‘Source:  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement.  :5/:U/80 


8:00  O  Paper  Chase 

A  paraplegic  student  manag 
ingratiate  himself  with  the 
group,  despite  his  personal  f 
ship  with  Professor  Kingsfield 
they  sense  a  hidden  motive  f 
overtures.  (Repeat:  60  mins.) 
O  Major  League  Baseball  Al 
Game 

Leading  players  from  the  Amt 
and  National  Leagues  will  face 
other  in  this  annual  classic,  whit 
be  telecast  live  this  year 
(3  hrs.) 


A  iney  sense  a  niooer 

7  M  overtures.  (Repeat:  < 

Doesn  t  your 
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readership  deseriae 

All  of  Fonzie's  good  I 

A  Laverne,  Shirley,  Len 

_  ■  M  _  _  the  Cunninghams,  ga 

Qualrtv  proQram^iEHsi 

*  ^  “Gumshoe”  1972 

^  ^  Billie  Whitelaw.  A  si 
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Sure  they  do.  And  Compulog 
has  the  accuracy  and  flexibility 
to  help  you  give  them  the  best. 

Compulog  offers  .  .  . 

•  Rolling  Logs- 

Descript,  Non  Descript,  Partial  Descript 

•  Grid  Logs- 

Many  different  sizes  and  formats. 

•  Computerized  Cpdates- 

Available  at  No  Additional  Cost. 

•  Movies,  Sports,  and  Special  Guides. 

•  Feature  Package- camera  ready. 

•  Cable  Systems- 

With  demands  created  by  the  introduction  of 
cable  systems  in  your  area  Additional  Stations 
will  be  added  at  No  Additional  Cost. 


(The  Largest  Producers  of  TV  Listings  in  the  Country) 


All  of  Fonzie's  good  friends  inc 
Laverne,  Shirley,  Lenny,  Squigc 
the  Cunninghams,  gather  to  pa) 

a  last  respects  to  the  fallen  Cass 
Conclusion;  Repeat) 

O  Movie  -(Comedy)  **^ 
“Gumshoe”  1972  Albert  Fi 
Billie  Whitelaw.  A  small-time  E 
vaudevillian  who  has  seen  too 
Bogart  films  decides  to  play  a  p 
eye.  (2  hrs.) 

(D  Make  Me  Laugh 
(9  Skyline 
8:30  O  Merv  Griffin 

Guests:  Betty  White,  Ruth  Gc 
Garson  Kanin,  Lonnie  Shorr, 
Ward,  Johnny  Dark,  Gwen  Dav 
O  Laverne  And  Shirley 
Laverne  and  Shirley  must  try  to 
Squiggy  from  himself  when  he 
madly  in  love  with  a  beautiful  gii 
is  taking  him  for  all  she  car 
Repeat) 

■D  You  Don’t  Say 
(9  (IS  Dick  Cavett  Show 

Guest:  Author  Leon  Edel,  Part 
9:00  O  Tuesday  Night  Movie 

'Don’t  Look  Now’  1974  Stars: 
Christie,  Donald  Sutherland,  f 
cheologist  working  on  resto 
projects  and  his  wife  travel  tc 
after  the  death  of  their  dau' 
Depressed  and  distraught,  the  v 
befriended  by  two  sisters,  o 
whom  has  a  psychic  gift  that  fiili 
lives  with  premonitions  of  fi 
tragedy.  (2  hrs.) 

O  Three’s  Company 
Jack's  in  a  panic  when  a  ' 
pregnant  woman  arrives  at  the  I 
and  names  him  as  the  f 
Repeat) 

iD  Tic  Tac  Dough 
(9  (31)  Nova 

'Einstein'  Film  portrait  abou 
conflicts,  ironies  and  historical  f 
that  shaped  the  life  and  thous 
Albert  Einstein.  (60  mins.) 

9:30  O  Taxi 

The  sexy  voice  on  the  ansv 
service  triggers  Alex's  roir 
instincts,  and  her  alluring  m 
prompts  him  to  arrange  a  dinnei 
that  turns  into  one  big  sur 


West  Coast 

21 0  North  Pass 
Burbank,  Calif.  91505 
(213)  843-3323 


Nat’l.  Sales  Office 

1 640  New  Hwy. 
Farmingdale,  N.Y.  11735 
(516)  752-9454 


East  Coast 

2  Empire  Blvd. 
Moonachie,  N.J.  07074 
(201 )  440-8400 


01  To  Tell  The  Truth 
10:00  O  O  News 

O  13  Queens  Blvd. 

When  an  old  flame  shows  i 
Felicia's  doorstep  with  roman 
his  mind,  Felicia  is  tempted  to  er 
on  an  affair  behind  husband  St€ 
back. 

O  Latin  New  York 
19  S3)  Working  With  Elnstei 
10:30  O  Where’s  Poppa? 

A  bachelor  plots  to  eliminat 
obnoxious  old  mother,  only  t* 
that  his  screwball  schemes 
more  laughter  than  fear  into  tf 
lady's  heart.  Stars:  Steven  f 
Elsa  Lanchester. 

O  Life  Of  Riley 
O  Ne^York,  New  York 


Even  at  the  top  there^s  stil 
room  to  grow. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  everyone  who  was  promoted  turned  out  to  be  a  “natural  born  leader”?  Often, 
however,  even  the  most  talented  and  creative  person  has  problems  stepping  into  a  manager’s  role. 

That’s  why  the  Harte-Hanks  Editorial  Task  Group  developed  a  unique  Newsroom 
Management  Training  Program.  It’s  designed  to  help  those  who  are  effective  news  gatherers  and  news 
presenters  become  effective  managers.  By  emphasizing  the  fundamentals  of  good 
management,  this  program  strengthens  the  caliber  of  leadership  talent  in  every  Harte-Hanks  newsroom. 
Most  importantly,  that  leadership  enhances  the  free  flow  of  information 
to  our  readers.  And  that  s  what  being  on  top  is  all  about. 

HARTE-HANks 

liHQ^  Communications,  Inc. 

Becoming  Community  Information  Centers 

P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
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C  Coming  up  for  newspaper  features! 


Editor  &  Publisher  1980 


SYNDICATE 

DIRECTORY 


.  .  .  used  the  year  around  by 
close  to  100%  of  feature-buying 
influences— the  only  complete 
source  of  listings  of  newspaper 
syndicated  features 


The  many  newspaper  executives  who 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  syndi¬ 
cated  features  rely  on  the  SYNDICATE 
DIRECTORY  as  their  basic  source  of  in¬ 
formation  in  this  field.  That’s  why  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  Issue  may  be  the  most 
effective  and  economical  sales  effort  you 
can  make  all  year.  Why  not  make  space 
reservations  now  for  prime  advertising 
positions  near  your  feature  listings? 


Deadline  for  advertising  copy  July  11 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


Page,  $1475;  two-thirds,  $1150;  half-page,  $870; 
third-page,  $620;  sixth-page,  $390;  twelfth-page 
$25C^— or  your  regular  E&P  contract  rates  apply. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Phone  (212)  752-7050 
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JUNE 

7-11— ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

7-11 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association  Conference, 
Washington  Hilton-Shoreham  Americana,  Washington,  D.C. 

11-12 — Certified  Audit  of  Circulations,  Opryland  Motel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
11-13 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association's  annual  Food 
News  Forum,  Hay-Adams  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

11- 15— National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Opryland  Hotel, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

12- 13 — National  News  Council,  1  Lincoln  Plaza.  N.Y. 

13— UPl  Ohio  Sportswriters'  Association,  Marriott  Inn  East,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

12-14— Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Winnipeg. 

15-18 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Royal  Orleans  Hotel, 
New  Orleans. 

15-19 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers. 
Sheraton-Boston,  Boston,  Mass. 

20-22 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Little  America,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
22-24 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  Sales 
Conference,  Berkeley  Marina  Marriott,  Berkeley. 

22- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Sheraton  Islander  Inn,  Newport,  R.!. 

23- 24 — The  Newspaper  Guild,  Hotel  Toronto,  Toronto. 

29-July  2 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Crown  Center 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

29-July  3 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Genesee  Plaza 
Holiday  Inn,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


JULY 

13-16 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton  Bos¬ 
ton,  Boston. 


AUGUST 

3-7 — Landon  Summer  Seminar  "Strategic  Planning”,  The  Homestead, 
Hot  Springs,  Va, 

30-Sept.  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Del  Monte  Hyatt  House, 
Monterey,  Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 

5-7 — Maine  Press  Association,  Prout's  Neck,  Me. 

6 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  ad  seminar,  Marriott  Inn,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

11- 13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson, 

Me. 

12- 14 — National  Wire  Watch,  Capitol  Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

17- 19— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America’s  ad  conference,  Netherlands 

Hilton,  Cincinnati. 

18- 21 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Sebasco  Estates, 

Maine. 

19- 21 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Sheraton  Inn,  Wauke¬ 

gan.  III. 

23-26 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

25- 28 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  conference, 

Doral  Country  Club,  Miami. 

2^28 — New  York  Press  Association,  Montauk  Yacht  Club,  Star  Island, 
Montauk,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

26- 28 — New  York  State  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Kutscher's 

Country  Club,  Monticello,  N.Y. 

28-Oct.  1 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  The  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  18301.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  con¬ 
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"Hev  Kbdak,your  prints 

are  ready!” 

people,  engravers  ajul  pressmen  are 
the  best  on  the  eontineni. 

And  w  e  show  ed  that  a  great! 
new  spaper  is  a  lot  more  th;m 
black  and  white. 

CTlic  I'oiiton  (globe 


Three  months  ago,  the  hastman 
Kodiik  C'ompany  gave  newspapers 
all  over  the  U.S.  and  Canada  a 
challenge. 

T'aeh  paper  received  a  dramatic 
Kodak  color  photograph  of  a  hot¬ 
air  balloon  in  llighC  along  w  ith  an 
im  itation  to  u.se  the  phoro  in  an> 


kind  of  editorial  or  promotional 
material.  The  challenge:  To' 
obtain  the  sharpest,  truest  color 
reproduction. 

W  hen  Kodak  reviewed  all  the 
entries.  The  Boston  Cilobe  came 
out  on  top  -  I  'irst  ITi/e. 

We  pro\  ed  that  our  production 


‘  Woeltel,  rn^duevon.  Jjnios  M  Otiscoll.  Prrssioom.  W'llluini  S  Flan.ia,,,! 

D  ^  ^  cf';',- '' Jool  Cohfv  Photoingijvin^.  Bill  K.ino,  Photo  ONf.iw/ij;  DotviM  tj  N, 
!/  li  rP  ''t !''!■,  luHlttoy.  f  lo.s.stoivt?  ,Si;pf  5th  Row:  F  r,\nk  Noitoii.  riossioom.  Bill  Siillivan«  Pressroom  Len  B.ir'ry  Jr  'ProssroonT 

Htento  Mi'L»of).d(.i.  f  7e\s,sroiVTi  .  v  w  ^ 
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|inth€  beginning! 


B€ACH  stood  alone 

In  the  development  of  Innovative  saddle 
technology,  plate  locking  systems, 
and  related  plate  preparation  equipment. 

iniSSO. 

we  aren't  alone  anymore 


...but  we  stand  out 
from  the  crowd 

Although  our  systems  and  equipment 
have  continued  to  be  designed  and 
manufactured  using  advanced  state  of 
the  art  materials,  technology,  and 
manufacturing  techniques,  we  still 
care  about  things  like  craftsmanship 
and  Integrity. 

Make  your  way  to  the  crowd  at  Booth 
2313  ANPA-RI 


BEACH  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
15602  Container  Lane 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif.  92649 
714-898-5515  or  213-598-5548 


Newsbriefs 


Shifts  to  free  distribution 

San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  a  paid  newspaper  since 
1966,  shifted  the  street  edition  to  free  distribution  with  the 
issue  for  May  29,  and  started  publication  of  a  home  edition 
that  is  available  only  to  subscribers  for  300  a  week. 

Bruce  Brugmann,  editor  and  publisher,  said  the  paper 
joined  the  free  circulation  ranks  to  become  “more  effective 
as  an  alternative  weekly,  not  less.  We  view  free  circulation 
as  a  way  to  get  our  investigative  stories  and  our  political 
analysis  out  to  more  people.” 

Offer  made  to  Nashville  Banner 

Charter  Media  confirmed  it  was  “having  some 
discussions”  about  purchasing  all  or  part  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner. 

Karl  Eller,  chairman  of  Charter  Media,  told  E&P  this 
week  he  has  approached  the  Banner’s  owners  about 
“becoming  a  partner.”  John  Jay  Hooker,  publisher,  said 
some  “low  key  talks”  with  Charter  Media  have  taken 
place. 

Last  summer,  Eller,  who  was  then  with  Gannett  Co., 
negotiated  the  sale  of  the  Banner  to  Hooker  and  others  for 
$25  million  and  purchased  the  Nashville  Tennessean  for  $50 
million.  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  this  week  that  the 
Journal  Co.,  Milwaukee,  rejected  a  $300  million  takeover 
from  an  identified  publishing  company. 

“We  are  employe-owned,  and  we  intend  to  remain  so,” 
Donald  B.  Abert,  chairman  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Journal  has  3.6  million  shares  outstanding,  with  about 
90%  held  in  trust  for  employes.  The  current  stock  price  to 
employes  is  about  $43  a  share. 

Californians  vote  for  Shield  Law 

California  voters  (June  30)  overwhelmingly  approved  a 
state  proposition  that  will  insert  the  state’s  45-year-old 
Shield  Law  into  the  state  Constitution. 

With  100%  of  the  precincts  reporting,  the  measure  drew 
4,340,108  “yes”  votes  compared  to  1,574,486  “no.” 

Proponents  of  Proposition  5  say  that  reporters  seeking 
confidentiality  protection  from  contempt  orders  will  no 
longer  have  to  depend  on  privileges  granted  only  by  the 
state  legislature. 

The  measure  had  been  endorsed  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  several  newspapers 
and  media  organizations. 

California  journalists  claim  the  Shield  Law  has  been 
ineffectual  in  several  cases  involving  the  protection  of 
information. 

New  equipment  survey 

In  the  year  1980  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  plan 
to  spend  $659.9  million  for  plant  expansion,  modernization 
and  new  equipment  according  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
ANPA/Research  Institute. 

Newspapers  in  the  U.S.,  who  are  members  of  AN  PA, 
plan  to  spend  in  1980  $595.9  million  for  total  capital 
spending  while  $368  million  of  the  total  will  be  for  new 
equipment. 

Largest  share  of  the  new  equipment  expenditure  will  be 
for  pressrooms  with  an  expenditure  of  $128.2  million. 
Computers  and  related  equipment  expenditures  will 
probably  hit  $67.5  million. 

ANPA/RI’s  survey  had  400  U.S.  newspaper  plants 
answering  the  survey  and  these  plants  account  for  about 
41%  of  total  daily  circulation  in  the  U.S. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  7,  1980 
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Gc^i^oil  from  stone? 
Texaco^  trying. 


Shale  contains  oil  h 

¥fhich  you  can  actually  set  afire.  ^ 

To  unlock  the  oil  from  the  stone 
vfill  cost  millions.  ^ 


There’s  a  big  section  of  this  country  thal!s 
loaded  with  oil  that  we  haven’t  been  able  to  touch, 
because  its  too  hand  to  get  at  with  conventional 
methods. 

That  oil  has  been  solidly  locked  in  rock-like 
formations  called  oil  shale.  And  some  estimates 


I 


other  companies  on  an  experimental  process  that 
uses  radio-frequency  electric  fields  to  heat  the 
shale  to  recover  the  oil. 

The  process  is  very  expensive  arnd  will 
take  years  to  perfect  But  if  we’re  successful, 
it  could  mean  that  a  lot  more  oil  will  be 


say  that  there  could  be  as  much  as 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years’  supply  of 
oil  available. 

Were  working  in  Utah  with 


TEXACO 


available,  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

When  it  comes  to  finding  you 
new  sources  of  energy,  Texaco  won’t 
leave  a  stone  unturned. 


WM  working  to  keep  your  trust 


Introdudi^  the  first 
lower-raced  text  management 
system  mat  can  grow  as  mst 

as  your  newspaper. 


DigitaTs  new  TMS-ll/xe. 

The  new  TMS-ll/xe  is  the  first 
text  management  system  designed 
for  medium-sized  newspapers  that 
don't  intend  to  stay  medium  sized. 

You  start  with  a  system  of  up  to 
32  terminals.  You  can  use  it  for 
everything  from  creating,  editing 
and  routing  story  and  classified 
copy,  to  interfacing  with  your 
phototypesetters . 

Then  as  your  newspaper 
expands  you  simply  expand 
TMS- 1 1/xe  right  along  with  it. 

All  the  way  up  to  a  64-terminal 
system— more  than  twice  the 
capability  of  any  other  system  in 
its  price  range. 

You  can  also  add  our  CMS- 11 
classified  package  for  taking  ads  at 
the  terminal,  credit  checking,  pric¬ 
ing,  and  even  pagination.  And 
you  can  add  our  TABS- 1 1  business 
packages  for  better  control  of  your 
accounting  and  circulation. 

But  Digital's  TMS-ll/xe  offers 
you  more  than  an  easy  way  to  grow. 

It  also  offers  you  proven  reliability. 
Because  it's  based  on  one  of  the 
most  popular  minicomputers  in  the 
world:  Digital's  PDP-11/70.  It's  the 
same  computer  found  in  our  larger 
TMS- 11,  which  has  been  proven  on 
more  big  newspapers  than  any 
other  system. 

In  addition,  you  get  unequalled 
support  capabilities.  We  can  diagnose 
your  TMS-ll/xe  system  over  the 
phone,  with  a  guaranteed  response 


time  of  15  minutes.  So  when  the 
Digital  service  specialist  from  one  of 
our  nationwide  offices  arrives  at 
your  newspaper,  he  already  knows 
what  the  problem  is  and  how 
to  fix  it. 

The  new  TMS-ll/xe,  from 
Digital.  If  your  newspaper  needs 
are  growing,  make  sure  your  text 
management  system  can  grow  too. 

To  learn  more,  attach  your  busi¬ 
ness  card  to  the  coupon  or  write: 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
Graphic  Arts  Group,  Merrimack, 
New  Hampshire  03054. 

! - 1 

I  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  | 

I  Graphic  Arts  Group  I 

Merrimack,  New  Hampshire  03054  I 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on 
I  TMS-lVxe.  I 

I  I 

1  My  business  card  is  attached.  1 

I _ 1 

European  headquarters:  12  av.  des  Morgines,  1213  Petit-Lancy/ 
Geneva.  In  Canada:  Digital  Equipment  of  Canada,  Ltd.  In 
Australia:  Digital  Equipment  Australia  Pty.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 491, 

Crows  Nest,  New  South  Wales  2065. 
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Freedom  of  the  Press  Day 

“Freedom  of  the  Press  Day”  will  be  observed  in  this 
hemisphere  June  7.  Started  many  years  ago  by  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association,  it  is  observed  more  in  Latin 
America  than  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The  English- 
language  press  of  these  two  countries  are  just  not  “observ¬ 
ers”  in  that  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
uninterested!  It  is  that  they  fail  to  take  the  time  and  donate 
the  space  for  such  things.  Also,  the  press  of  Latin  America 
has  been,  is,  and  probably  will  be  subjected  to  more  threats 
to  their  freedom  than  the  U.S.  press  and  there  are  more 
practical  reasons  for  its  observance. 

The  U.S.  press  is  vitally  concerned  about  the  future  of  a 
free  press  around  the  world  but  has  not  been  very  de¬ 
monstrative  about  it.  In  our  opinion,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  personal  time  and  effort  given  by  some  U.S.  editors  and 
publishers,  and  their  financial  support  over  the  years,  we  do 
not  think  there  would  exist  today  an  Inter  American  Press 
Association,  nor  an  International  Press  Institute,  nor  an 
International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers.  Also,  we 
believe,  if  the  U.S.  press  had  not  alerted,  through  these 
associations,  the  press  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to  the 
maneuvers  within  UNESCO  there  would  have  been  no  de¬ 
bate  on  those  proposals  in  that  forum  and  the  proponents 
would  have  gained  their  goals  without  a  struggle. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  press  freedom  if  all  the  press — in  this  hemisphere  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  the  free  world — called  readers’  and 
listeners’  attention  at  least  once  during  the  year  to  the 
importance  of  this  basic  freedom. 

Sensible  shift  in  policy 

When  the  U.S.  State  Department  denied  permission  to 
CBS  News  to  transmit  a  television  program  via  satellite 
from  Havana  (E&P,  May  31,  page  6),  it  was  trying  to  manage 
the  news  by  making  a  judgment  as  to  what  news  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  what  was  not.  E&P  last  week  said  the  policy 
should  be  disavowed  quickly. 

It  was  disavowed,  all  right,  but  not  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment. 

In  the  strange  fumbling  way  of  Washington  bureaucracy, 
someone  realized  a  classic  boo-boo  had  been  made  but 
wouldn’t  admit  the  error. 

So,  whereas  CBS  was  informed  May  22  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  it  would  not  permit  use  of  Comsat  satellite 
facilities  to  broadcast  a  two-minute  report  from  Havana, 
notification  of  the  policy  reversal  was  sent  to  CBS  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Why?  No  explanation  was  forthcoming  as  to  why  the  shift 
of  policy  nor  why  the  word  came  from  Treasury  instead  of 
State. 

We  supposedly  are  to  be  grateful  that  everything  worked 
out  all  right. 
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Letters 


OTHER  OPINIONS 

A  recent  advertisement  in  your 
magazine,  paid  for  by  The  Capital  City 
Press  of  Baton  Rouge,  provides  readers 
the  frequently  quoted  Jefferson  homage 
to  the  press.  You  know  the  one;  “Were  it 
left  for  me  to  decide  whether  we  should 
have  a  government  without  newspapers, 
or  newspapers  .  . 

But  Jefferson  held  other  opinions  of 
the  press  rarely  ever  quoted,  at  least 
rarely  ever  quoted  by  the  press,  to  wit: 
“The  man  who  never  looks  into  a  news¬ 
paper  is  better  informed  than  he  who 
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reads  them,  inasmuch  as  he  who  knows 
nothing  is  nearer  the  truth  than  he  whose 
mind  is  filled  with  falsehoods  and  errors. 
Perhaps  an  editor  might  .  .  .  divide  his 
paper  into  four  chapters,  heading  the 
first,  truths;  the  2nd,  probabilities;  the 
3rd,  possibilities;  the  4th,  lies.” 

W.E.  Chilton  III 

(Chilton  is  publisher,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette.) 

FLAG  DAY— JUNE  14 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
follow-up  with  details  of  a  most  unique 
observance  of  Flag  Day- 1980. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  Flag  House 
in  Baltimore  is  sponsoring  a  national 
“PAUSE  FOR  THE  PLEDGE  OF  AL¬ 
LEGIANCE”  ceremony  at  historic  Fort 
McHenry  on  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1980  at 
2:00  P.M.  EDT. 

President  Carter  is  considering  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  by 
leading  the  nation  in  the  PLEDGE  at 
Fort  McHenry,  or  from  the  White 
House. 

Flag  Day  was  established  by  Congres¬ 
sional  Resolution  on  June  14,  1977.  The 
Flag  House  has  sponsored  Flag  Day  for 
about  40  years  at  Fort  McHenry  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  site  of  the  War  of  1812  battle 
which  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  our  National  Anthem.  (The  Flag 
House  was  the  home  of  Mary  Pickersgill 
who  made  the  original  Star  Spangled 
Banner.) 


PEOPLED  CMAWPIOM 


JUNE  7  is  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day 
and  King  Features  is  once  again  pro¬ 
viding  member  newspapers  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association  with 
a  suitable  cartoon  (shown  here)  to 
publish.  A  special  citation  of  the 
lAPA-Tom  Wallace  Awards  will  be 
presented  to  King  Features  for  the  20 
years  that  it  has  supported  the  day 
with  a  special  cartoon. 

taining  picture  of  Flag  and  Pledge  during 
week. 

2.  Large  Flag  on  front  page  on  Flag 
Day. 

3.  Repeated  requests  asking  citizens 
to  fly  their  Flags  during  the  week. 

4.  Repeated  messages  asking  citizens 
to  “Remember  to  PAUSE  FOR  THE 
PLEDGE.” 


This  year  has  been  one  of  great  frustra¬ 
tion  for  many  Americans.  The  Directors 
of  the  Flag  House  believed  that  citizens 
everywhere  would  welcome  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  their  faith  in  their 
nation  and  their  gratitude  for  the 
privileges  they  enjoy  as  Americans  by 
pausing  for  a  few  seconds  on  Flag  Day  to 
re-pledge  their  allegiance  to  our  Flag. 
The  effect  of  millions  of  Americans  doing 
this  would  be  a  stimulating  experience  at 
home  and  a  sign  of  unity  abroad. 

Here  are  some  specific  suggestions  for 
newspapers  to  capture  the  interest  and 
imagination  of  readers  during  National 
Flag  Week,  June  8-14: 

1.  Special  ears  for  sections,  i.e.  con- 


5.  Request  that  all  churches  ring  their 
bells  prior  to  the  Pledge  (as  on  7/4/76). 

6.  Request  motorists  turn  their  lights 
on  just  prior  to  the  Pledge. 

7.  Encourage  all  groups  and  conven¬ 
tions  to  recite  Pledge  during  their  Flag 
Week  meetings. 

8.  Prepare  feature  stories  on  Flag 
Day.  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Fort 
McHenry,  Francis  Scott  Key,  and  Mary 
Pickersgill.  (Citizen  inquiries  during  past 
few  weeks  show  great  need  for  informa¬ 
tion.) 

Louis  V.  Koerber 

(Koerber  is  volunteer  coordinator,  Na¬ 
tional  Flag  Day.  His  address  is  844  E. 
Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md  21202.) 


I  SERVICE  HIGHLIGHTS 

Beginning  June  1, 1980,  Flora  Lewis  becomes  the 
Foreign  Affairs  columnist  of  The  New  York  Times.  She 
takes  up  this  important  post  after  serving  as  the  paper’s 
Paris  bureau  chief  and  European  diplomatic 
correspondent.  Her  predecessor  as  Foreign  Affairs 
columnist  was  C.L.  Sulzberger.  Subscribers  to  The  New 
York  Times  News  Service  will  find  Ms.  Lewis’  material 
sensitive,  incisive — and  particularly  illuminating  in  view 
of  her  long  experience  as  a  columnist,  author  and 
analyst  of  the  international  scene.  Winner  of  numerous 
honors  in  her  special  field  of  journalism.  Flora  Lewis 
holds  three  Overseas  Press  Club  awards. 

}]ork  Siine0 
news  service  ■ 
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Tourism 

is  booming  in 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania! 


Tourism  keeps  growing  in  the  Harrisburg  and 
Central  Pennsylvania  market. 

This  summer  promises  to  bring  a  bumper  crop 
of  visitors  to  the  Harrisburg  area.  Plentiful  gas 
supplies  and  a  close  proximity  to  major  metro- 
pKDlitan  markets  have  made  Central  Pennsylvania 
a  mecca  for  tourists  with  attractions  like  Hershey- 
park,  the  Lady  Keystone  Open  golf  tournament 
(June  20-22),  some  of  Pennsylvania's  earliest 
landmarks,  Gettysburg  and  quaint  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmlands. 

To  handle  the  added  flow  of  visitors  and  con¬ 
vention  business,  Marriott  and  Sheraton  have 
just  opened  multimillion  dollar  resort  hotels  in 
Harrisburg,  and  the  plush  new  Strawberry  Square 
complex  in  Harristown,  offers  popular  night  spots 
like  the  new  VIP  Lounge  and  Disco,  within 
its  $25  million  confines. 


With  tourism  bringing  over  $250  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  into  the  market  and  provid¬ 
ing  new  job  opportunities,  Harrisburg's 
healthy  economy  continues  to  set  new 
records.  The  Patriot-Hews  gives  you  74% 
coverage  of  the  Harrisburg  Market  area, 
according  to  the  latest  Belden  study.  In¬ 
clude  The  Patriot-Hews  in  your  1980 
marketing  plan. 


Harrisburg 

Patriot- 

News 


A  Mewhouse  newspaper 


June  7,  1980 


Press  groups 
UNESCO  plan 

Newspaper  publishers  from  33  West¬ 
ern  nations  were  urged  to  “ring  the 
alarm”  against  several  proposals  con¬ 
tained  in  a  UNESCO  committee  report 
about  news  coverage  of  the  Third  World 
on  May  26  at  a  meeting  held  in  Tel  Aviv. 

“All  the  proposals  are  very  danger¬ 
ous”,  said  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
of  the  Gannett  newspaper  group  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publisher  As¬ 
sociation,  who  was  supported  by  Horacio 
Aguirre,  editor  of  Diario  Las  Americas 
of  Miami. 

Neuharth  talked  during  the  inaugural 
working  session  of  the  XXXIII  Congress 
of  the  Federation  Internationale  des 
Editeurs  des  Joumaux  that  is  being  held 
at  Tel-Aviv. 

He  expressed  his  opposition  to  several 
proposals  contained  in  the  MacBride 
Report,  prepared  for  the  UNESCO, 
which  will  decide  whether  or  not  it  ac¬ 
cepts  the  text  during  its  Belgrade  Con¬ 
ference,  next  September. 

Aguirre  said  he  supported  Neuharth’s 
stand  not  only  as  member  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  but  also  as  Chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  (lAPA),  which  he  is 
representing  in  this  Congress. 

Neuharth’s  words,  added  Aguirre, 
represent  lAPA’s  position  and  also  that 
of  the  press  of  the  Americas. 

Aguirre  went  on  to  say  that  the  inter¬ 
national  news  agencies  should  extend 
their  coverage  on  the  UNESCO  resolu¬ 
tions  so  as  to  alert  public  opinion  about 
the  dangers  posed  by  those  resolutions 
for  freedom  of  expression. 

Aguirre  asked  from  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  democratic  governments  that 
they  vote  against  the  resolutions  at  the 
UNESCO  meeting  in  Belgrade,  “not 
only  to  make  themselves  be  heard,  but 
also  to  explain  why  they  are  voting 
against.” 

“The  first  thing  that  we  must  do  is  give 
the  alarm”,  said  Neuharth,  pointing  out 
the  some  of  the  Reports  conclusions  are 
“in  opposition  to  the  concept  of  freedom 
of  the  press,”  and  mentioned: 

— Proposals  advocating  for  the  media 
to  promote  social,  cultural,  economic 
and  political  goals  set  by  the  govern¬ 
ments. 

— Proposals  to  create  a  UNESCO 
agency  that  “could  become  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  to  control  and  watch 
over  the  news  media. 

— A  proposal  for  the  United  Nations  to 


denounce 
on  media 

have  a  satellite  communications  system 
that  would  carry  a  news  service  from 
UNO. 

Neuharth  pointed  out  that  the  report 
threatens  private  ownership  of  news 
medias;  the  trans-national  corporations, 
that  include  all  the  international  news 
agencies,  and  the  great  journalistic  or¬ 
ganizations. 

“All  this  is  done  in  behalf  of  a  new 
world  information  order”,  he  said,  “But 
the  outcome  would  be  a  new  order  of 
government  information.” 

The  Third  World  is  wrong,  he  said,  “if 
it  thinks  that  the  West’s  free  press  is  in 
the  business  of  distributing  propaganda 
reflecting  the  views  of  their  govern¬ 
ments.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the 
truth.” 

He  admitted  criticism  of  the  Third 
World,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  western 
coverage  of  news  concentrates  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  calamities  and  the  victims, 
“instead  of  focusing  on  positive  ac¬ 
tions’’,  and  he  pointed  out  that  it  has  not 
done  “such  a  precise  or  perceptive  work 
as  it  could  have  done  to  explain  events” 
in  the  Third  World. 

“But  it  is  also  true  that  everyone 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  under¬ 
stand  those  events  and  to  hear  about 
them  if  the  press  is  left  free  to  inform 
instead  of  controlling  it  by  some  gov¬ 
ernment  that  is  interested  in  improving 
its  own  image  and  in  suffocating  dissi¬ 
dents.” 

“The  point  is  that  a  free  press  is  al¬ 
ways  better  than  a  press  controlled  by 
the  government”,  said  Neuharth. 

It  is  ironic,  he  added,  that  UNESCO 
may  proclaim  its  devotion  for  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  “and,  nevertheless, 
some  elements  within  the  UNESCO  ad¬ 
vocate  an  information  order  that  would 
virtually  hand  the  free  news  media  over 
to  some  governments.” 

“Of  course,  we  in  the  Western  world 
should  double  our  efforts  to  assure  that 
our  coverage  of  the  Third  World  be  com¬ 
plete,  balanced,  precise  and  detailed”, 
said  Neuharth. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (May  29)  informed  UNESCO 
Director-General  AmadouMahtar  M’Bow 
that  while  the  association  will  cooperate 
with  UNESCO  to  foster  the  achievement 
of  common  goals,  it  will  continue  to  op¬ 
pose  actions  which  appear  to  undermine 
world  press  freedoms  and  journalistic 
standards. 


ESP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

At  issue  are  several  recommendations 
in  the  report  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Study  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Problems  which  will  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  UNESCO’s  35th  General  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  this  fall. 
The  commission  was  chaired  by  Sean 
MacBride  of  Ireland. 

In  a  letter  to  M’Bow,  ANPA  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  Jerry 
W.  Friedheim  warned  that  adoption  of 
some  of  the  recommendations  in  the  so- 
called  MacBride  Report  would  com¬ 
promise  UNESCO’s  Constitution  which 
calls  for  “the  unrestricted  pursuit  of  ob¬ 
jective  truth,  and  ...  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas  and  knowledge.” 

Friedheim  commented  that  “while  we 
find  segements  of  the  report  encourag¬ 
ing,  we  are  troubled  by  others  and  would 
strongly  oppose  implementation  of  some 
concepts  we  believe  would  undermine 
press  freedom.”  Friedheim  described 
the  report  as  biased  “against  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  in  favor  of  government  con¬ 
trols  on  the  press.” 

Phila.  Bulletin 
wages  battle  on 
coupon  misuse 

By  Bill  Gloede 

When  the  A.C.  Nielsen  Company  re¬ 
vealed  in  December  that  the 
Philadelphia/South  Jersey  market  is 
plagued  by  an  alarmingly  high  cents-off 
coupon  misredemption  rate,  (E&P,  Dec. 
22)  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  declared 
war  on  coupon  pilferage.  Five  months 
later,  after  intensive  study,  planning  and 
investigation,  the  Bulletin  has  developed 
what  may  become  a  model  system  for 
combating  coupon  misredemption. 

The  Bulletin  is  waging  its  war  on  three 
fronts:  through  in-plant  security,  circula¬ 
tion/distribution  controls  and  indepen¬ 
dent  coupon  distribution  verification. 

“We’ve  put  the  entire  building  on 
notice  that  we  are  not  going  to  condone 
any  malappropriation  of  newspapers,” 
explains  Robert  Keim,  Bulletin  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  He  reports  that  one 
employee  was  recently  dismissed  for  pil¬ 
fering  papers,  another  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  an  arbitrator  and  judged  not  guilty  of 
major  theft  (he  was  observed  carrying  19 
Bulletin  inserts  off  the  paper’s  premises), 
and  yet  another  case  is  now  pending. 

The  Bulletin’s  mailers’  union,  the 
Philadelphia  Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Employees  Union,  is  cooperating  with 
management  in  the  effort  to  block  poten¬ 
tial  avenues  of  misredemption. 

(Continued  on  page  105) 
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Army  puts  Cuban  camp 
off  limits  to  local  editor 


By  John  Consoli 

Richard  Halverson,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Guide,  had  his 
reporter  successfully  infiltrate  the  Three 
Mile  Island  nuclear  plant  earlier  this  year 
(E&P,  Feb.  9),  but  his  own  attempts  to 
infiltrate  restricted  areas  in  the  Fort 
Indiantown  Gap  Army  Post  proved  less 
successful  last  week. 

Halverson  was  banished  from  the  post 
and  he  faces  up  to  six  months  in  the 
stockade  and  a  $500  fine  if  he  returns. 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap  Army  Post  or 
“the  Gap,”  as  it  is  known,  is  housing  and 
processing  about  19,000  Cuban  refugees. 

Halverson,  in  his  weekly  newspaper, 
carried  a  plea  to  readers  to  donate 
clothing  and  toys  for  the  refugees.  His 
problems  began  when  he  tried  to  deliver 
the  stuff. 

An  Army  spokesman  stated  Halverson 
continually  violated  Post  regulations  by 
attempting  to  enter  restricted  areas  and 
by  posing  as  someone  other  than  a 
reporter. 

He  said  Halverson  became  such  a 
nuisance  that  he  had  to  be  handcuffed  by 
Military  Police  and  escorted  off  the  Post 
by  Federal  Marshals. 

Halverson  tells  a  different  version.  He 
said  he  violated  no  regulations  and  never 
went  into  a  restricted  area  unescorted  and 
without  permission  or  proper  credentials . 

The  Army,  he  said,  retaliated  against 
him  because,  “I  got  around  a  little  bit  of 
Army  red  tape  and  that  pissed  them  off 
tremendously.”  He  said  his  ability  to  get 
behind  the  lines  displeased  Major  Jerry 
Grohowski,  a  Ranger-trained  officer. 

While  Halverson  denied  that  his  inten¬ 
tion  in  going  into  the  restricted  areas  was 
to  get  information  for  negative  articles  on 
the  processing,  he  did  say  that  he  picked 
up  some  interesting  information  about  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Cubans  are 
being  processed. 

He  said  in  the  restricted  barracks  area 
he  saw  young  children  running  around 
with  no  clothing  and  women  who  had  to 
wear  sheets.  He  said  much  of  the  new 
clothing  purchased  for  the  refugees  didn’t 
fit  them  (it  was  too  big)  and  that  there  was 
a  shortage  of  clothing.  He  also  said 
security  at  the  Post  was  “hodge  podge.” 

“We’ve  tried  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
with  the  media,”  said  Major  Ernie  Mos¬ 
ley.  “We  have  not  tried  to  restrict  them. 
The  press  has  access  to  the  entire  Post 
except  for  three  areas.”  He  said  if 
reporters  want  access  to  these  areas,  they 
must  be  escorted  by  military  personnel. 

“Reporters  can’t  go  into  the  area  where 
the  actual  processing  takes  place  because 
we  feel  it  will  slow  things  down,”  he  said. 
“They  can’t  go  where  the  refugees  sleep 
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because  we  feel  they  deserve  their  pri¬ 
vacy.  And  they  can’t  be  in  the  area  where 
the  actual  reunion  of  relatives  first  takes 
place.” 

Mosley  added,  “Most  of  the  media 
have  understood  and  attempted  to  work 
within  the  guidelines — then  we  get  Hal¬ 
verson.  There  is  nothing  that  reporters 
can’t  see.” 

Mosley  said  Halverson  “broke  the 
rules  on  at  least  three  occasions.”  He  said 
one  time  he  drove  his  own  car  into  a 
restricted  area  and  was  unescorted. 
Another  time,  Mosley  said,  Halverson 
misrepresented  himself  and  carried  cloth¬ 
ing  into  the  barracks  area.  Another 
time,  Mosley  said,  Halverson  attempted 
to  gain  access  to  a  restricted  area  by 
stating  he  was  a  Red  Cross  volunteer.  He 
said  Halverson  also  claimed  to  Military 
Police  that  he  was  a  relative  or  sponsor  of 
a  refugee  and  had  a  right  to  be  in  the 
barracks  area. 

“By  this  time,  all  the  MP’s  knew  him,” 
Mosley  ssaid.  “We  asked  him  to  act 
responsible.  No  one  said  he  couldn’t 
volunteer,  but  don’t  misrepresent  your¬ 
self  as  a  volunteer  when  you  are  a 
reporter.” 

Halverson,  who  learned  to  speak 
Spanish  while  living  in  S.  America, 
admits  that  he  had  “adopted”  one  par¬ 
ticular  barracks  of  refugees  and  was  going 
to  focus  attention  on  it  in  stories  he  wrote. 
The  Army  felt  that  it  would  create 
problems  if  refugees  in  this  barracks 
received  clothing  and  things  the  others 
did  not  receive. 

Halverson  said  Maj.  Grohowski  said 
his  attempts  to  deliver  clothing  directly  to 
the  barracks  was  a  “ruse  to  get  behind  the 
lines  to  get  a  story.”  Grohowski  said  he 
was  a  reporter  and  “once  a  reporter 
always  a  reporter,”  Halverson  told  E&P. 

Halverson  said  he  couldn’t  see  drop¬ 
ping  the  clothing  off  at  the  Post 
warehouse  where  “it  would  sit  for  days.” 
The  refugees  needed  the  clothing  im¬ 
mediately,  he  said. 

Halverson  made  his  first  trip  to  the 
“Gap”  on  May  23,  when  he  delivered 
some  clothing  he  collected  from  his 
family  and  some  items  he  had  purchased 
with  his  own  money  such  as  transistor 
radios  and  games. 

He  said  during  that  visit  he  received 
permission  from  Captain  Robert  Mirelson 
at  the  Press  Center  to  deliver  the  clothing 
to  the  barracks  with  an  Army  escort. 

Halverson  said  he  went  to  the  Gap 
again  on  May  27  with  a  station  wagon  full 
of  clothing  and  Capt.  Mirelson  was  not 
around.  He  said  he  was  denied  entrance 
to  the  barracks  area,  but  was  told  to  bring 
the  clothing  to  the  main  processing  area. 


Ace  reporter 
leaves  shopper 

“Someone  stole  my  Three  Mile  Island 
reporter,”  reads  a  help  wanted  ad  in 
Editor  &  PuBLisHERfor  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  ad  was  placed  by  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Guide  editor  Richard  Halverson,  who,  in 
light  of  his  controversial  involvement  at 
the  Fort  Indiantown  Gap  Army  Post  last 
week,  said,  “I’ve  been  struggling  along 
singlehandedly  to  be  a  reporter  and  to  get 
the  paper  out.  All  I  have  is  a  part-time 
assistant. 

“I’m  sure  some  purist  could  criticize 
me  for  delivering  the  clothing  there  my¬ 
self,  but  I  had  nobody  else  to  do  it.  The 
publisher  wasn’t  going  to,  that’s  for 
sure.” 

For  the  past  four  weeks  Halverson  has 
been  looking  for  a  replacement  for  his 
ace  reporter  Robert  Kapler,  who  left  to 
join  the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun. 

Kapler  had  achieved  nationwide  fame 
for  his  infiltration  of  the  Three  Mile  Is¬ 
land  nuclear  plant  and  his  subsequent 
story  on  lax  security  that  exists  there. 

Plant  owners  attempted  to  suppress 
the  story,  but  a  Dauphin  County  Judge 
ruled  against  prior  restraint. 

In  his  ad  searching  for  a  new  reporter, 
Halverson  says:  “Can’t  promise  another 
TMl,  but  try  Pennsylvania  politics.”  He 
prefers  2  years  experience  and  the  job 
goes  for  $275  per  week. 


He  said  he  went  there  and  spoke  to  Dale 
Allborg,  director  of  Lay  services,  of  the 
Seventh  Day  at  Adventist  Church.  The 
church  is  sponsoring  the  overall  process¬ 
ing  of  the  refugees. 

Halverson  said  Allborg  agreed  to  es¬ 
cort  him  to  the  barracks  and  that  the 
Army  became  mad  because  he  did  not 
have  an  Army  escort. 

Halverson  said  he  called  the  Gap  on 
May  30  and  said  he  wanted  to  deliver  a 
commercial  van  load  of  clothing.  He  said 
a  Captain  Graham  told  him  to  simply 
come  out  and  he  would  be  granted  a  pass. 

When  he  arrived  the  next  day,  Halver¬ 
son  said,  he  was  told  to  get  an  ok  from 
Allborg.  Halverson  said  he  was  escorted 
by  Military  Police  to  Allborg,  who  told 
him  to  fill  out  an  application  as  a  Red 
Cross  volunteer  so  that  he  could  deliver 
the  clothing  direct  to  the  barracks. 

Halverson  said  he  was  then  ap¬ 
proached  and  told  that  Brigadier  General 
Brookshier  wanted  to  see  him. 

Major  Mosley  said  Halverson  at  first 
refused  to  go,  stating  he  was  too  busy. 
When  he  finally  met  with  General  Brook¬ 
shier,  Mosley  said  Halverson  denied 
breaking  any  regulations  and  said  the 
General  was  trying  to  intimidate  him. 

Halverson  agreed  with  that.  “All  he 
wanted  to  do  was  read  the  riot  act,”  he 
said. 

“The  General  told  him  to  abide  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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AP  and  11  newspapers 
in  news  retrieval  test 


An  experiment  into  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  of  information  retrieval  involving  a 
group  of  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  was  announced  June  9. 

Keith  Fuller,  president  of  the  news 
cooperative,  said  a  minimum  of  II  AP 
member  newspapers  would  work  with 
the  AP  and  CompuServe  Inc.,  a  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  computer  firm,  to  offer  their 
information  to  home  personal  comput¬ 
ers. 

The  Associated  Press  is  the  world’s 
oldest  and  largest  news  gathering  associ¬ 
ation,  serving  more  than  1,370  newspa¬ 
pers  and  3,681  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

CompuServe  is  an  established  national 
remote  computing  services  company,  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  H&R  Block  Inc. 

Beginning  this  summer,  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  AP  will  provide  their  informa¬ 
tion  to  CompuServe’s  computers  in  Col¬ 
umbus. 

Any  individual  with  a  personal  compu¬ 
ter  will  be  able  to  obtain  this  information 
by  dialing  special  telephone  numbers. 

Users  of  this  system  will  pay  $5  an 
hour  to  access  news,  sports,  business 
and  feature  data  provided  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  AP. 

CompuServe  also  provides  computer 
programming  and  games  through  an 
existing  personal  computing  network 
available  in  more  than  250  cities. 

The  first  of  the  1 1  newspapers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  will  be  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  (E&P,  May  31). 

Each  newspaper  will  experiment  for  a 
six-month  period,  providing  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  advertising  material  in  its 
community. 

“At  the  Associated  Press  we  believe 
that  any  information  retrieval  system 
must  revolve  around  the  newspaper  in 
the  community,’’  Fuller  said.  “We 
strongly  believe  our  member  newspapers 
and  radio  and  television  stations  are  in 
the  best  position  to  be  the  successful  in¬ 
formation  processor  in  this  new  technol¬ 
ogy. 

“CompuServe  agreed.  As  a  result,  the 
AP  member  will  be  the  data  provider, 
advertising  gatherer  and  service  market¬ 
er  in  its  town,’’  he  said. 

“The  information  retrieval  system  gets 
the  full  benefit  of  the  product  our 
member  provides  daily  and  its  expertise 
in  marketing  the  product  in  its  own 
community,”  Fuller  said. 

The  experiment  with  CompuServe  is 
one  of  five  projects  in  which  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  presently  participates. 

The  others  are  in  Miami  with  Knight- 
Ridder  where  150  homes  can  access  AP 
information  through  a  tv  set;  with  Mead 
Data  Corp.  and  its  news  library  service; 
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with  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  by  providing  cur¬ 
rent  stock  quotations  for  its  news  re¬ 
trieval  service;  and  by  the  AP  Political 
Databank,  a  constantly  updated  events 
file  on  the  1980  national  and  state  politi¬ 
cal  campaigns,  with  the  New  York  Times 
Co. 


UNVEILING  THURS.,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer's  wrap  section  for  ads, 
are  Broadway's  current  Annie,  Alison 
Smith,  and  Tom  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor. 

Wraparound  section 
for  ads  introduced 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  published  a 
new  section  on  June  5. 

Appropriately  called  THURS.,  the 
supplement  features  comics  in  color  and 
a  “cross-numbers”  puzzle. 

Editor  and  publisher  Tom  Vail,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  section  to  a  group  of 
major  advertisers,  explained:  “Our  goal 
was  to  develop  a  wrap  for  our  advertis¬ 
ers’  inserts  so  desirable  that  carriers 
would  deliver  it,  customers  would  de¬ 
mand  it,  thus  assuring  advertisers  that 
their  preprints  will  reach  100%  of  our 
home-delivered  market.” 

THURS.  features  the  return  of  the 
“Annie”  strip  and  introduces  two  new 
comics,  “Drabble”  and  “Bassett.” 
Among  special  attractions  are  facts  and 
feats  from  the  Guinness  Book  of  Rec¬ 
ords,  also  in  color,  and  the  Mini  Page  for 
children.  A  special  feature  is  a  brand- 
new,  innovative  “cross-numbers”  puz¬ 
zle  contest  called  “Cleveland’s  #1- 
Derful.” 

This  weekly  puzzle  game  will  query 
Clevelanders  about  facts  involving  their 
city’s  history,  events,  and  culture.  The 
answers,  instead  of  being  in  words,  are  in 
numbers.  Seventeen  weekly  cash  prizes, 
including  a  $200  first  prize,  are  expected 
to  add  to  excitement  and  interest  of  the 
new  section.  The  grand  prize  winner  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  weeks  will  receive  a 
Magnavision  video  disc  player. 


Allentown,  Pa.  daily 
to  drop  evening  paper 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  news¬ 
papers  will  merge  the  Evening  Chronicle 
into  the  Morning  Call,  effective  June  30. 

Editor  and  publisher,  Edward  D.  Mil¬ 
ler,  said  the  decision  was  based  on  de¬ 
clining  readership  and  advertising  and  a 
1979  study  of  the  Call-Chronicle’s  mar¬ 
ket  area  which  revealed  more  than  50% 
of  the  Chronicle’s  readers  also  read  the 
Call. 

Miller  said  the  merger  will  not  affect 
jobs  in  any  department.  He  said  Chroni¬ 
cle  employes  will  be  absorbed  into  the 
Call  staff  to  produce  the  7-day  morning 
paper. 

Ad  rates  will  remain  the  same  as  the 
Weekender’s,  the  Call’s  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion. 

The  ABC  audit  for  March,  1980, 
showed  the  Chronicle  has  23,707  sub¬ 
scribers  while  the  Call  has  103,258.  Cir¬ 
culation  after  the  merger  is  expected  to 
be  the  same  as  Weekender’s,  which  is 
about  115,0(X).  The  Sunday  edition’s  cir- 
culation  is  154,805. _ 

CPU  picks  Abitibi 
as  target  company 

The  Canadian  Paperworkers  Union 
announced  last  week  (May  29)  their 
target  newsprint  company  for  contract 
negotiations  would  be  Abitibi- Price,  the 
world’s  largest  newsprint  producer. 

About  35,000  members  of  the  union  in 
eastern  Canada  are  presently  asking  for  a 
31%  increase  in  base  wage  rates  over  two 
years,  as  well  as  automatic  cost-of-living 
adjustments. 

L.  Henri  Lorrain,  president  of  the 
CPU,  said  the  union  will  push  for  de¬ 
mands  for  large  settlements  and  if  prog¬ 
ress  wasn’t  made  in  the  upcoming 
negotiations  in  a  reasonable  time  frame, 
then  the  union  would  consider  a  strike 
vote.  Contracts  at  the  newsprint  mills 
where  the  unions  are  represented  ex¬ 
pired  April  30. 

The  CPU  said  Abitibi-Price  in  earlier 
talks  offered  a  two-year  contract  with  a 
10%  wage  increase  in  the  first  year  and 
an  8%  increase  in  the  second  year. 

Members  of  the  CPU  at  Abitibi-Price 
mills  in  12  locations  in  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  Newfoundland 
number  about  6,5(X). 

In  a  related  development  the  Canadian 
government  announced  it  would  provide 
a  $24.6  million  (Canadian)  grant  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  newsprint  mill  at  Amos, 
Quebec.  The  cost  would  come  to  $190 
million  for  the  new  plant  that  would  have 
an  annual  production  capacity  of  about 
160,0(X)  tons  (metric). 

The  mill  will  be  owned  by  Donohue 
Inc.  (51%),  and  49%  by  Normick  Perron 
Inc.  Donohue  is  54%  owned  by  a  Quebec 
government  agency  and  33%  by  La  Cel¬ 
lulose  du  Pin  S.A.  of  France. 
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Gannett  hit 
by  classified 
ad  recession 

The  recession  of  1980  has  struck  home 
at  Gannett.  The  company’s  top  execu¬ 
tives  told  a  meeting  of  stock  analysts  in 
New  York  its  newspapers’  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  has  declined  12%  in  April  com¬ 
pared  to  the  same  month  last  year. 

The  decline  was  attributed  to  falling 
automobile  and  real  estate  sales. 

“This  is  a  tough  quarter,’’  Gannett’s 
chairman,  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  stated. 
“The  drop  in  ad  volume  hit  us  harder 
than  anticipated.’’  To  reassure  the 
analysts,  he  added  none  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  executives  “are  losing  any 
sleep.’’ 

As  a  result  of  “the  definite  softening  in 
classified  and  some  other  areas,”  Doug¬ 
lass  McCorkindale,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  finance,  said  “We  do  not  expect 
to  meet  our  linage  projections”  for  1980. 
“The  magnitude  (of  the  classified  drop) 
was  a  surprise.  We  did  not  expect  12%  in 
one  month.” 

To  make  up  for  its  lost  ad  revenues, 
Gannett  is  increasing  its  newsstand 
prices  “greater  than  the  7%  to  8%”  it 
had  projected.  Half  of  Gannett’s  82 
newspapers  sell  for  25^  on  the  news¬ 
stand.  Two  sell  for  a  dime,  and  the  rest 
sell  for  200. 

Neuharth  stated  the  price  increases 
were  for  “single  copy  sales  only”  and 
will  have  “no  measurable  impact  on  cir¬ 
culation  volume.” 

Retail  advertising  revenues  in  the 
group’s  newspapers  are  running  even 
with  last  year.  National  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  are  “17%  to  18%  ahead”  of  1979 
and  account  for  10%  of  the  total  newspa¬ 
per  revenues. 

Classified  advertising  brings  in  30%  of 
Gannett’s  newspaper  revenues. 

Gannett  has  a  47  day  supply  of  news¬ 
print,  “the  highest  since  October  ’78,” 
McCorkindale  told  the  analysts.  “We’re 
lending  newsprint  to  other  newspapers.” 

McCorkindale  said  he  anticipates 
newsprint  price  increases  in  the  fall.  Not¬ 
ing  industry  newsprint  consumption  is 
down  2%,  McCorkindale  commented, 
“If  consumption  continues  to  decrease, 
they  (Canadian  suppliers)  may  hold  back 
on  price  increases.” 

In  light  of  1980’s  uncertain  economic 
outlook,  Gannett  has  deferred  a  number 
of  capital  expenditures  until  1981, 
McCorkindale  stated.  “We’re  exploring 
tax  exempt  financing,”  he  said.  Gannett 
had  originally  planned  to  spend  $87  mil¬ 
lion  in  capital  expenditures  in  1980. 

Gannett’s  total  debt  at  the  end  of  April 
was  $227  million,  McCorkindale  re¬ 
marked.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1980,  the  debt  was  $265  million,  $130 
million  over  what  the  debt  had  been  at 
the  end  of  1979. 


Classified  ad  drop 
hits  newspapers 

Classified  ad  expenditures  in  daily 
newspapers  decreased  9.3%  in  April, 
according  to  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau’s  estimates,  which  are  based  on 
Media  Records’  64  index  cities,  plus 
other  data. 

The  Bureau  said  the  drop-off  in  classi¬ 
fied,  which  was  up  7%  for  the  first  four 
months  over  last  year  for  the  same 
period,  is  largely  regional,  affecting  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
April’s  results,  the  Bureau  said,  were 
affected  by  the  fact  that  there  were  four 
Sundays  in  1980  and  five  in  1979. 

The  Conference  Board’s  survey  of 
help  wanted  ads  in  81  dailies  showed  a 
drop  in  March  to  its  lowest  point  in  two 
years,  and  a  random  study  by  Classified 
International  Advertising  Services  Inc. 
disclosed  linage  losses  in  excess  of  30% 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  (see  page 
44). 

Retail  classification  only  gained  .7%  in 
April,  the  Bureau  reported,  noting  that 
Easter  in  1980  was  nine  days  earlier  than 
in  1979.  National  expenditures  were  up 
11.9%  in  April,  the  strongest  classifica¬ 
tion,  despite  a  17.5%  decrease  in  auto¬ 
motive  advertising. 


“Our  primary  source  of  funds  is  com¬ 
mercial  paper,”  he  said,  adding  com¬ 
mercial  paper  made  up  $180  million  of 
the  company’s  total  debt.  “If  there  are 
no  more  acquisitions  in  1980,  by  year  end 
our  total  debt  will  be  $165  million.” 

Chairman  Neuharth  said  the  “likely 
direction”  of  Gannett’s  future  activities 
will  include  “looking  more  closely”  at 
how  to  “use  already  existing  resources 
for  new  start-ups  and  to  capitalize  on 
opportunities.” 

He  explained  the  company  is  seeking 
to  enter  more  markets  the  size  of  “Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Nashville,  or  Honolulu.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  markets  (in  that 
range)  very  attractive  to  us.” 

Neuharth  said  Gannett  will  continue  to 
explore  undertaking  new  ventures  “in 
other  areas  of  print  and  electronics. 
We’re  more  likely  to  enter  these  areas  on 
a  larger  scale  like  the  Combined  Com¬ 
munications  deal.” 

Referring  to  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission’s  approval  of  the 
Combined  Communications  merger  with 
Gannett  last  June,  Neuharth  commented 
the  FCC’s  hearings  “gave  critics  a 
chance  to  air  arguments  against  bigness 
and  against  Gannett  in  particular.”  Say¬ 
ing  the  critics  failed  to  stir  up  any  re¬ 
sponse  from  either  the  FCC  or  govern¬ 
ment,  Neuharth  stated  “there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  serious  governmental 


threat  to  this  company  based  on  size 
alone.” 

A1  Flanagan,  head  of  Gannett’s  broad¬ 
cast  operations,  said  the  division  “was 
doing  very  well  because  of  our  emphasis 
on  news.” 

Observing  that  advertisers  pay  more 
for  news  spots,  Flanagan  remarked  news 
accounts  for  6%  of  the  division’s  total  air 
time  but  brings  in  38%  of  its  revenues. 

“News  has  a  3%  better  operating 
profit  than  our  broadcasting  operations 
as  a  whole,”  he  stated. 

Gannett’s  broadcasting  had  $106  mil¬ 
lion  in  revenues  in  1979  out  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  1979  total  revenues  of  $1.06  bil¬ 
lion.  First  quarter  broadcasting  revenues 
were  $24.9  million  out  of  a  total  operat¬ 
ing  revenues  of  $273  million. 

Newspaper  revenues  for  1979  were 
$832  million  with  advertising  revenues  at 
$638  million  and  circulation  revenues  at 
$194  million.  First  quarter  1980  newspa¬ 
per  ad  revenues  were  $160  million,  and 
circulation  revenues  were  $54  million  for 
total  first  quarter  newspaper  revenues  of 
$214  million. 

Gannett’s  outdoor  advertising  had 
revenues  of  $110  million  in  1979.  The 
outdoor  divisions  first  quarter  1980  rev¬ 
enues  came  to  $30  million. 

Pointing  out  that  Gannett  has  never 
had  a  “down  quarter  since  we  went  pub¬ 
lic  in  1967,”  Neuharth  concluded, 
“That’s  a  record  unmatched  by  any 
other  media  company  and  we  intend  to 
preserve  it.  We  expect  a  similar  per¬ 
formance  now  to  the  1974-1975  reces¬ 
sion.  Our  earnings  continued  to  gain,  but 
at  a  slower  pace.” 

Australian  journalist 
strike  continues 

A  strike  by  more  than  1,400  Austral¬ 
ian  journalists  on  20  newspapers,  dis¬ 
pleased  with  a  $5  per  week  raise  offered 
for  writing  and  editing  their  stories  on 
video  display  terminals,  continued  this 
week. 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  national  newspa¬ 
per,  The  Australian,  and  another  na¬ 
tional  newspaper,  the  Financial  Review, 
have  not  published  since  the  strike  began 
on  May  13.  Murdoch’s  News  Ltd.  com¬ 
pany  is  putting  out  an  enlarged  Weekend 
Australian,  which  carries  some  of  the 
ads  that  normally  run  during  the  week. 

Most  of  the  other  newspapers  in  Au¬ 
stralia  have  continued  to  publish  with 
basically  the  same  amount  of  advertising 
but  with  smaller  news  holes. 

The  strike  began  after  27  copy  editors 
were  fired  at  Murdoch’s  Australian  for 
refusing  to  work  on  new  VDTs  without  a 
substantial  pay  hike  (E&P,  May  24).  The 
copy  editors  claimed  they  should  have 
been  granted  a  $50  per  week  salary  in¬ 
crease,  but  an  arbitration  commission 
ordered  only  $5  per  week  increases. 

The  strike  is  said  to  be  the  first  on  a 
national  basis  in  Australia  this  century. 
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Big  city  daiiies  expand 
business  news  coverage 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Business  is  booming  in  the  business 
pages,  according  to  executives  of  news¬ 
papers. 

In  recent  months,  many  newspapers 
have  moved  their  economic  and  financial 
news  out  of  the  shadows  behind  sports 
and  into  the  spotlight  with  separate  sec¬ 
tions  offering  expanded  coverage. 

The  sections  have  strengthened  the 
papers’  appeal  to  affluent  readers  and 
provided  new  sources  of  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenues. 

The  Boston  Globe,  Washington  Post, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  all  have  introduced  expanded  busi¬ 
ness  sections. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  has  had  a 
separate  daily  business  section  since 
May  1978,  is  making  Business  Day  the 
entire  second  section  of  its  two  section 
midwest  edition  scheduled  to  begin  pub¬ 
lishing  this  summer.  The  Times  will 
transmit  the  complete  Business  Day  sec¬ 
tion  via  satellite  from  its  New  York  com¬ 
posing  room  to  a  printing  plant  in 
Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  begun  pub¬ 
lishing  seperate  business  sections  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Sunday  and 
plans  to  “phase  in”  separate  sections  on 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  The 
paper  already  runs  an  extra  page  of  busi¬ 
ness  news  on  Mondays.  Its  two  midweek 
business  sections  run  14  to  18  pages  with 
74  columns  of  news  on  Tuesday  and  77 
news  columns  on  Wednesday. 

“The  Tribune’s  top  management  de¬ 
cided  readers  needed  to  understand  what 
was  happening  in  business,”  explained 
the  Tribune’s  financial  editor,  Alan 
Nagelberg.  “Business  news  is  on  the 
main  page.  The  need  to  explain  the 
economy  has  increased  and  that  gave  a 
push  to  our  expansion.” 

Nagelberg  has  an  editorial  staff  of  26 
including  a  marketing  and  real  estate  wri¬ 
ter. 

The  types  of  stories  the  Tribune’s  bus¬ 
iness  section  does,  Nagelberg  said,  in¬ 
clude  profiles  of  business  personalities, 
industry  trends,  foreign  news,  money 
management,  taxes,  coping  with  reces¬ 
sion,  Chicago’s  options  markets,  and  “a 
number  of  features  geared  to  look  at 
some  company  or  trend  with  a  Chicago 
or  midwest  aspect.  Write  about  a 
Chicago  company,  and  you  tend  to  write 
about  a  national  trend.” 

The  section  also  carries  a  feature  titled 
“If  I  were  You”  which  is  a  write-up  of 
business  or  financial  advice  offered  by 
experts  to  “actual  people  who  came  into 
our  office,”  Nagelberg  said.  “We  bring 
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in  the  experts  to  address  the  interests 
and  problems  of  those  people.” 

Nagelberg  called  reader  response  to 
the  expanded  business  coverage  “tre¬ 
mendous  from  businessmen  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. We  expect  to  get  a  lot  more 
readers  with  it.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  considered  the 
expansion  of  business  news  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  daily  section  to  be  important  enough 
to  risk  straining  its  press  capacity  and 
losing  some  advertising. 

Until  the  Times’s  $215  million  plant 
expansion  program  is  completed  (E&P 
March  15),  the  paper’s  existing  press 
capacity  is  “limited  to  64  live  pages,” 
explained  financial  editor  Paul  Steiger. 
“The  concern  was  that  if  we  cut  into  Part 
One  to  have  another  section,  it  would 
cause  a  loss  of  advertising.” 

The  Times’s  three  main  sections  of 
foreign  and  national  news,  local  news, 
and  sports  and  business  “almost  never 
reached  the  limit  on  Tuesday.”  Steiger 
continued,  so  in  the  spring  of  1979  the 
paper  introduced  a  separate  business 
section  on  that  day.  The  paper  always 
had  a  separate  business  section  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

“It  was  breakthrough,”  Steiger  said  of 
the  Tuesday  section  which  ran  between 
14  and  24  pages  including  “two  open 
pages,  three  half  open  pages,  and  a  vary¬ 
ing  amount  of  jump  space”  for  editorial 
copy.  “It  got  us  out  from  behind 
sports.” 

The  reaction  to  the  Tuesday  business 
sections  “was  so  good  inside  and  outside 
the  paper,”  Steiger  stated,  “the  man¬ 
agement  decided  come  hell  or  high  water 
we  would  have  a  separate  section  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  even  if  it  meant  los¬ 
ing  some  ads.” 

In  February,  the  Times  introduced  its 
daily  business  section.  So  far.  the  antici¬ 
pated  problems  have  not  materialized. 

“Everything  has  worked  out  fine.  The 
business  section  has  not  taken  away  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  other  sections,”  stated 
Gordon  Phillips,  director  of  promotion 
and  public  relations  for  the  Times.  “We 
do  not  guarantee  ad  position,  and  we 
were  able  to  distribute  our  advertising 
throughout  the  paper.  The  acceptance 
(of  the  business  section)  has  been  re¬ 
markable  from  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

The  Times’s  business  section  has  an 
average  size  of  16  to  18  pages  with  Tues¬ 
day’s  being  “by  far  the  biggest.”  editor 
Steiger  said.  He  has  an  editorial  staff  of 
34  to  get  the  section  out  plus  the  use  of 
stories  from  economic  writers  on  the  pa¬ 
per’s  national  desk. 

“The  section  has  a  dual  editorial 
focus,”  Steiger  commented.  “We  regard 


ourselves  as  a  national  newspaper,  and 
the  section  covers  all  the  important  na¬ 
tional  and  international  developments. 
But,  we  have  a  tendency  to  spend  more 
time  with  the  industries  of  more  concern 
to  California’s  economy.  We’ll  spend 
more  time  on  electronics,  aerospace,  and 
entertainment  than  we  will  on  steel.” 

In  April  the  Washington  Post  replaced 
its  “anemic”  financial  pages  with  a 
Monday  morning  business  tabloid.  The 
rest  of  the  week,  the  Post  features  “a 
separate  stand  along  section  three  out  of 
four  days  in  an  average  week,  usually 
Wednesday  through  Friday,”  com¬ 
mented  the  section’s  editor  Peter  Sil- 
berman. 

“So  far  we’re  delighted.  We’ve  had 
almost  double  our  projections  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  pages,”  he  said. 

The  Monday  business  tabloid  em¬ 
phasizes  local  and  regional  news,  Sil- 
berman  stated,  while  the  other  days  the 
section  “is  pretty  much  fifty-fifty  be¬ 
tween  national  and  foreign  and  local  and 
regional  stories.” 

The  Boston  Globe  also  brought  out  its 
new  section.  Business  Extra,  in  April. 
Appearing  on  Tuesdays,  Business  Extra 
concentrates  on  New  England. 

“That’s  what  the  Globe  is  equipped  to 
do,”  remarked  the  Globe’s  business 
editor,  Gordon  McKibben,  who  joined 
the  paper  in  January  from  Business 
Week.  The  section  is  oriented  towards 
business  men,”  he  said.  “Business 
people  like  to  be  recognized  with  their 
own  section.” 

With  a  staff  totalling  “10  reporters, 
three  editors,  and  a  desk  of  four,” 
McKibben  intends  to  create  a  section 
which  is  “more  consistent  and  complete 
but  also  more  colorful  and  provocative.” 

Among  his  plans  are  an  increased 
number  of  investigative  stories. 

“We  were  heavy  into  one  silver  fu¬ 
tures  scam  before  the  Hunts  became  big, 
and  we’re  doing  more  which  are  not  in 
print  yet.  Bob  Porterfield,  one  of  the 
Globe’s  Pulitzer  winners,  is  working  on 
them.” 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  added  a 
separate  section  called  Business  Bonus 
to  its  morning  street  sales  paper  and  to 
its  final  evening  edition.  For  the  middle 
editions,  financial  news  appears  on  page 
three  of  the  paper’s  various  zoned  sec¬ 
tions. 

“People  are  buying  our  last  edition  for 
the  extra  business  pages,”  commented 
John  Gillespie,  editor  of  Business  Bonus. 
He  said  the  separate  business  section 
had  also  been  “a  selling  point  in  getting 
our  morning  paper  going”  a  year  ago. 
The  Bulletin’s  morning  edition  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  approximately  60,000  daily. 
The  paper’s  total  daily  circulation  is 
about  460,000. 

To  its  four  pages  of  business  and  stock 
tables,  the  Bulletin  has  added  a  tax  col¬ 
umn,  a  bonds  column,  a  column  on  “the 
human  side  of  business,”  and  a  money 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Mike  Sheridan,  29,  is  an  education  reporter  with  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant.  He  is  one  of  six  journalists  in  the  nation  selected  to  participate  in 
the  Gannett  Asian  Studies  Fellowship  Program  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  in  June. 

Reporter  mumbles  his  way 
through  his  assignments 


By  Mike  Sheridan 

Newspaper  reporters  are  often  charac¬ 
terized  as  being  tight-lipped — and  that’s 
especially  true  when  your  jaws  are  wired 
together. 

That  was  my  predicament  for  six 
weeks  recently  following  surgery  to  cor¬ 
rect  a  bite  problem.  My  upper  and  lower 
jaws  were  tightly  wired  shut,  and  I  was 
forced  to  talk  through  my  teeth. 

Around  the  Hartford  Courant  news¬ 
room,  1  quickly  became  known  as 
“Jaws”. 

It  was  a  frightening  and  frustrating  ex¬ 
perience  for  a  reporter.  Trying  to  report 
without  being  able  to  open  your  mouth  is 
somewhat  equivalent  to  a  photographer 
taking  a  picture  with  his  eyes  swollen 
shut.  You  can  do  the  work,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  Somehow  1  survived, 
thanks  to  understanding  people,  patient 
editors,  occasional  pantomime  and  some 
rather  unusual  body  language.  And,  of 
course,  a  sense  of  humor.  Oftentimes  1 
told  people  1  was  a  radio  announcer  who 
had  some  bad  luck. 

Interviews  became  a  time-consuming 
process,  not  because  my  elocution 
wasn't  that  good  (it  definitely  wasn't  the 
best),  but  because  people  inevitably 
wanted  to  know  why  my  jaws  were  fas¬ 
tened  together. 

A  number  of  my  interviewees  thought 
1  either  broke  my  jaw  trying  to  beat  the 
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competition  to  a  telephone  or  was  hurt  in 
an  automobile  accident  racing  to  the 
scene  of  a  fire.  Others  guessed  that  1  was 
“wired”  to  lose  weight.  One  man 
thought  I  asked  Frank  Sinatra  a  question 
he  didn't  like  and  “old  blue  eyes”  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  right. 

Actually,  my  jaws  were  tightly  closed 
following  a  three-hour  operation  to 
realign  my  jaws.  My  upper  jaws  sepa¬ 
rated  from  my  skull  (using  a  small  saw 
and  chisel,  1  was  later  told)  and  moved 
forward  about  half  an  inch.  The  jaws 
were  wired  together  after  the  operation 
to  prevent  the  jaw  from  slipping  back 
into  its  original  position. 

Initially,  I  didn't  think  the  operation 
would  affect  my  work.  At  the  time  of 
surgery,  1  was  on  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Courant,  studying  business  and  fi¬ 
nance  at  Columbia  University  under  the 
Walter  Bagehot  Fellowship  Program. 
The  academic  year  was  ending  and  I  was 
scheduled  to  return  to  the  newsroom 
within  several  weeks.  My  New  York  oral 
surgeon.  Dr.  Arthur  Elias,  said  my  jaws 
would  “Probably”  be  held  together  for 
two  or  three  weeks — and  would  be 
sprung  before  1  returned  to  my  journalis¬ 
tic  endeavors  in  Hartford.  But,  he  added, 
the  wires  could  remain  with  me  for  six 
weeks  or  more. 

Reporting  wasn’t  an  easy  task,  be¬ 
cause  unlike  E.F.  Hutton,  when  1  talked. 


nobody  listened.  It  isn’t  painful  to  talk 
with  your  mouth  wired  shut — only  frus¬ 
trating,  because  far  too  many  people  are 
preoccupied  with  their  own  thoughts, 
and  don’t  listen  to  what  other  people  are 
saying.  1  was  constantly  asked  to  repeat 
myself.  One  woman  even  asked  me  to 
write  down  whatever  1  was  trying  to  tell 
her. 

If  it  was  hard  to  communicate  face  to 
face,  it  was  even  more  difficult  to  do  so 
on  the  telephone.  During  my  first  day 
back  at  work,  some  people  I  telephoned 
for  interviews  thought  1  was  an  obscene 
caller  and  slammed  the  receiver  in  my 
ear — leading  to  a  hearing  problem  for  me 
as  well. 

At  press  conferences,  I  always  sat  in 
the  front  row.  If  1  wanted  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion,  1  would  lean  over  and  talk  into  the 
person’s  ear.  Some  people  probably 
thought  I  was  too  embarassed  to  ask  the 
questions  in  front  of  the  other  reporters. 

1  only  wish  that  I  could  have  asked  in  a 
loud,  clear  voice. 

The  majority  of  people  were  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  understanding.  One  teacher, 
who  wanted  the  Courant  to  do  a  feature 
on  a  class  project,  offered  to  write  out  all 
the  information  questions  so  I  wouldn’t 
have  to  talk.  She  said  it  pained  her  more 
to  hear  me  ask  questions  than  it  did  for 
me  to  talk.  Fellow  Courant  reporters 
even  volunteered  to  make  telephone 
calls  for  me  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
my  vocal  muscles  were  tired  and  my 
speech  difficult  to  understand. 

Of  course,  1  received  a  number  of  of¬ 
fers  for  free  lunches  during  my  predica¬ 
ment.  1  was  also  invited  to  attend  three 
banquets,  including  one  where  1  was 
scheduled  to  receive  a  journalism  award 
from  the  National  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Engineers.  I  informed  the  socie¬ 
ty’s  secretary  that  I  was  on  a  liquid  diet. 
She  thought  all  reporters  were. 

After  six  weeks  of  surgically  imposed 
silence,  the  day  came  when  the  wires 
came  off  and  I  was  free  to  talk  and  holler 
and  yell — to  interview  without  having  to 
repeat  myself.  1  burst  into  the  newsroom 
to  tell  me  editor.  “Shut  up  Sheridan,”  he 
said,  “we  like  you  better  the  other  way.” 


Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.,  Wabash, 
Ind.,  have  invited  two  Indiana 
businessmen  to  join  its  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  They  are:  Marshall  S.  Armstrong, 
chairman  emeritus  of  the  Financial  Ac¬ 
counting  Foundation  and  a  resident  of 
Zionsville,  Ind.;  and  Burton  B.  Ruby, 
president  Jaymar-Ruby  Inc.,  Michigan 
City,  Ind.  The  two  additional  board  spots 
are  newly  created. 


Eugene  P.  Famiglietti,  48,  editor  of 
Army  Times,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
while  playing  basketball  at  a  church  pic¬ 
nic  on  Memorial  Day,  May  26. 
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Prototype  press  unit  air 
lifted  to  Atlanta  show 


bility  in  attaining  quality  reproduction, 
savings  in  manning,  and  reduced  mainte¬ 
nance  costs. 

If  the  press  concept  is  feasible,  TKS 
plans  to  go  to  an  advanced  model. 


The  much  heralded  doublewidth  light¬ 
weight  letterpress  press  unit  from  TKS 
(Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho,  Ltd.)  made 
its  last  run  in  Tokyo.  Japan,  on  May 
26  and  was  then  shipped  by  air  to  the 
floor  of  the  Georgia  World  Congress 
Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Newspaper  executives  attending  the 
ANPA/RI  Conference  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  examine  the  unit.  The  pro¬ 
totype  was  designed  to  meet  many  of  the 
RTs  specifications  for  a  lightweight  let¬ 
terpress  press  known  as  ANPAPRESS. 
(See  E&P,  June  9,  1979.) 

The  TKS  prototype  unit  was  built  in  90 
days  and  incorporates  a  modified 
ANPA/RI  Anilox  inking  system. 

Test  runs  were  started  in  Tokyo  on 
May  16  and  reports  indicate  the  press 
was  run  at  speeds  up  to  45,000  papers  per 
hour.  Plans  are  to  have  the  unit  cruise  at 
60,000  papers  per  hour. 

After  the  RI  conference  the  prototype 
ANPAPRESS  will  be  installed  at  the 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Quad-City  Times  in 
the  Hoe  Colormatic  press  line  using  Hoe 
reels.  Extensive  testing  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  paper. 

Lee  Enterprises,  parent  company  of 
the  Quad-City  Times  and  NAPP  Systems 
(USA),  is  part  of  the  cooperative  effort 
with  the  AN  PA  and  TESCO  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  lightweight  letterpress 
press. 

During  the  test  runs  in  Tokyo,  conven¬ 
tional  photopolymer  plates  were  run  in 
addition  to  a  new  shallow  relief  plate 
from  NAPP. 

A  new  class  of  shallow  relief  plates 
from  NAPP  for  high  quality  and  lower 
cost  are  stated  objectives  of  the  firm. 
These  plates  will  be  designed  with  20  to 


25%  less  relief  than  present  20 
thousandths  plates.  The  second  phase  in 
new  plates  will  be  to  reach  a  50%  reduc¬ 
tion  from  present  relief.  NAPP  is  pres¬ 
ently  providing  a  16  thousandths  relief 
plate  for  the  letterpress  press  operation 
of  Asahi  Shimbun,  in  Tokyo. 

Benefits  of  the  new  plate  in  addition  to 
higher  quality  and  lower  cost  are  faster 
processing  and  savings  on  newsprint. 
The  bench  mark  for  quality  is  offset 
standards. 

TESCO  (Taft  Equipment  Sales  Com¬ 
pany)  and  the  TKS  press  manufacturing 
company  were  the  only  organizations  to 
respond  to  the  industry’s  request  to  U.S. 
and  foreign  manufacturers  for  a  light¬ 
weight  letterpress  press  design.  TESCO 
is  the  marketing  representative  in  the 
U.S.  for  the  TKS  press  line. 

The  doublewidth  lightweight  unit  at  10 
tons  is  between  40  and  50%  less  than  the 
weight  of  a  normal  doublewidth  unit.  The 
prototype  has  hollow  plate  and  hollow 
blanket  cylinders  with  normal  gears.  The 
plan  is  eventually  to  have  plastic  gears 
on  the  unit. 

The  original  inking  system  for  the  unit 
had  an  Anilox  roller  to  plate  approach 
but  this  did  not  work.  The  modified 
Japanese  Anilox  inking  system  is  keyless 
and  permits  immediate  ink  control.  In 
addition  to  virtually  eliminating  ink  mist, 
the  inking  system  should  reduce  news¬ 
print  waste  below  former  letterpress 
norms.  The  Anilox  (modified)  system 
was  designed  by  the  Japanese  affiliate  of 
Pamarco,  Inc.,  of  Roselle,  N.J. 

Other  benefits  expected  from  the 
lightweight  letterpress  press  are  lower  in¬ 
itial  costs,  savings  in  energy,  more  flexi- 


Telex  news  service 
planned  in  Canada 

CNCP  Telecommunications  an¬ 
nounced  it  plans  to  offer  on  a  trial  basis  a 
computerized  news  service  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  its  Telex  network. 

Known  as  Telenews,  the  news  service 
will  allow  the  telex  users  participating  in 
the  experiment  to  gain  immediate  access 
to  the  latest  news  by  dialing  a  special 
number  and  selecting  the  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  required,  the  company  said  in  a 
statement. 

The  project  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Canadian  Radio-television  and 
Telecommunications  Commission. 

Reports  will  be  fed  to  the  Telenews 
computer  in  Toronto  by  Press  News 
Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Canadian 
Press,  and  will  be  updated  every  hour. 

Information  will  be  offered  under  six 
general  categories — general  news, 
weather,  sports,  business,  finance  and 
parliamentary.  These  will  be  divided 
further  into  31  headings  to  allow  a  pre¬ 
cise  selection  of  current  information. 

CNCP  said  the  Telenews  trial  will  in¬ 
clude  customers  in  major  centers  across 
Canada. 

When  users  dial  a  special  Telenews 
telephone  number,  they  will  be  able  to 
either  ask  for  a  catalog  of  available  sub¬ 
jects  and  make  a  selection  by  feeding  a 
two-letter  code  or — when  they  know  the 
code — make  their  choice  directly. 

Rates  will  be  55(t  a  minute  for  any 
point  across  the  country. 

CNCP  said  that  although  the  Telenews 
trial  service  will  be  available  initially  in 
English  only,  it  is  planned  to  offer  Tele- 
nouvelles,  a  French-language  equivalent 
in  1981. 

At  that  time,  the  service,  providing  the 
telecommunications  company  is  happy 
with  the  trial,  will  become  available  to 
42,000  installations  on  the  full  Telex 
network. 

The  company  said  Telenews  is  the 
latest  in  the  various  communications 
services  to  be  offered  by  CNCP,  which 
introduced  Telex  to  Canada  in  1956. 

Ariz.  Republic  starts 
printing  own  tv  digest 

Beginning  June  8,  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  will  print  its  own  tv  Digest  on  a  new 
Goss  offset  press.  The  weekly  Digest  is  7 
X  1  OVi  inches  and  runs  40  pages  or  more. 

Fashion  sections  for  both  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  will  go 
offset  on  September  12. 


CLOSE-UP  view  of  cylinders  and  frames  of  lightweight  ANPAPRESS. 
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Anilox  inking  system, 
Rl’s  involvement 


“Anilox”.  How  did  it  come  about, 
what  does  it  mean? 

Today  the  trade  freely  uses  the  term  in 
reference  to  machine-engraved  inking 
rolls,  with  their  micro,  intaglio,  cell 
structure  and  the  precision  ink  metering 
mechanism  of  which  they  are  the  essen¬ 
tial  element.  The  name  “Anilox”  is  con¬ 
sidered  public  domain. 

Today,  in  the  archives  of  Inmont  Cor¬ 
poration,  there  is  a  U.S.  Patent  Applica¬ 
tion  dated  early  1939  naming  E>ouglas  E. 
Tuttle  as  the  petitioner,  I.P.I.,  his 
employer,  assignee,  describing  and  de¬ 
tailing  a  new  and  unique  method  of  print¬ 
ing,  with  fluid  inks,  whereby  exact  con¬ 
trol  over  precise  volumes  of  ink  could  be 
achieved,  with  great  uniformity  and  min¬ 
imal  operator  adjustment  or  attention. 

Tuttle’s  invention  was  the  inking  sys¬ 
tem  today  referred  to  as  “Anilox”. 

The  machine  engraving  craft  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  the  needs  of  the  silk  and 
textile  industries,  to  “decorate”  their 
products,  by  printing  and  embossing.  This 
is  why  even  today  most  engraving  com¬ 
panies  are  located  near  present  or  former 
silk  centers,  such  as  Lyon,  France; 
Manchester,  England;  Krefeld,  Ger¬ 
many;  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  Paterson,  N.J. 

The  process  is  a  painstaking  one, 
especially  when  considering  the  creation 
of  tooling,  or  “Dies  and  Mills”  as  they 
are  referred  to  in  the  trade.  Original  dies 
are  essentially  hand  made,  and  cut  into 
tool  steel.  “Dies”  are  small  cylinders  or 
miniature  rolls  cut  with  a  female  pattern. 
A  series  of  transfers,  rolled  under  pres¬ 
sure,  in  machines  called  “clamps”  or 
“clams”  produces  “Mills”  which  have 
been  “purified”  or  improved  and 
“sized”  to  meet  circumferential  and  lat¬ 
eral  dimensional  requirements  tq  fit  the 
roller  to  be  engraved. 

Of  course  the  tools  must  be  hardened 
before  use  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  un¬ 
common  to  find  that  the  hardening  has 
warped  or  cracked  the  mill.  However, 
when  good  finished  “mills”  are  properly 
used  by  skilled  engravers,  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  precision,  uniform, 
consistent  engravings,  roll  after  roll,  be¬ 
fore  measurable  wear  takes  place. 

Tuttle  in  1944  opened  a  small  machine 
shop  to  make  engraved  rolls  and  called 
his  company  Paper  Machinery  &  Re¬ 
search  Co.  In  1958  the  company  changed 
its  name  to  Pamarco  which  had  been  a 
trade  name.  Tuttle  now  serves  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  Pamarco  and  the  industry. 

The  working  relationship  between 
Pamarco,  Inc.  and  ANPA/Rl  in  Easton, 
Pa.  actually  began  in  about  1%8,  when 
ANPA/RI  ordered  a  little  “Flexo  hand- 
proofer”  from  Pamarco,  for  experimen¬ 
tal  use. 
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Pamarco's  hand-proofers  at  that  time 
sold  for  about  $15.00,  but  instead  of 
shipping  the  gadget  to  ANPA  by  UPS  or 
Parcel  Post,  Pamarco  was  curious  about 
what  ANPA  planned  to  use  a  flexo  hand 
proofer  for.  Hence,  Pamarco’s  v.p.- 
marketing,  who  at  that  time  was  D.E. 
Tuttle,  drove  from  Roselle,  N.J.,  to  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  to  hand-carry  the  hand-proofer 
and  incidentally  to  make  sure  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  at  its  Research  Institute, 
was  aware  of  the  progress  being  made  by 
flexography.  After  all,  a  majority  of  all 
paper-back  books  were  already  being 
printed  by  flexo,  so  why  shouldn’t  news¬ 
papers  take  a  serious  look  at  the  process, 
which  of  course  used  Pamarco’s  anilox 
ink  distribution  rolls? 

Following  discussions  with  Erwin 
Jaffe,  director  of  ANPA’s  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  and  some  of  the  technical  per¬ 
sonnel  there,  Jaffe  agreed  to  bring  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  ANPA 
membership’s  Production  Committee, 
after  which  he  explained  that  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Committee  felt  that  their  budget 
should  at  that  time  be  devoted  to  a 
careful  evaluation  of  photo-polymer 
printing  plates  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  Thus,  any  project  involving  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  flexographic  printing 
process  for  newspaper  printing  had  to  be 
put  on  the  “back  burner”  for  the  time 
being. 

Disappointed  but  undaunted,  Doug 
Tuttle  accepted  ANPA’s  decision  as  only 
a  temporary  set-back,  and  in  an  article 
which  he  authored  in  1969,  Tuttle  boldly 
predicted  that  among  expected  future 
milestones  of  future  flexo  progress,  we 
would  see  newspapers  printed  by  flexog¬ 
raphy,  within  the  next  10  years.  Some 
readers  suggested  that  this  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  be  a  serious  prediction,  but  instead 
it  proved  to  be  prophetic,  and  when  the 
first  flexo-type  ink  distribution  system 
was  installed  on  a  press  at  the  Glouc  ester 
County  Times  on  June  28,  1978,  (where  it 
is  still  in  daily  operation)  one  of  ANPA/ 
RI’s  engineers  involved  in  this  project 
sent  a  copy  of  Tuttle’s  article  of  1969  to 
him  with  an  attached  note  which  read: 
“We  just  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
we  are  right  on  schedule!” 

Actually,  the  time  between  the  first 
discussion  between  ANPA/Rl  and 
Pamarco,  and  the  time  when  the  idea  of  a 
cooperative  project  was  moved  from  the 
“back  burner”  to  a  front  one  was  about  8 
years,  but  in  October,  1976  ANPA/RI 
phoned  Pamarco  to  say  they  were  then 
interested  in  investigating  the  feasibility 
of  a  simplified  ink  distribution  system  for 
printing  newspapers,  including  flexo, 
and  was  Pamarco  still  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  them? 


Pamarco’s  answer  was  an  enthusiastic 
affirmative,  and  a  test  run  was  scheduled 
within  2  weeks  on  a  new  flexo  press 
equipped  with  reverse-angle  doctor 
blades,  at  the  Kidder-Stacy  plant  in 
Agawam,  Mass.  Printing  units  with  both 
200Q  and  360  TPB-Il  Pamarco  anilox 
rolls  were  available  for  the  trial,  so  con¬ 
ventional  un-modified  black  letterpress 
newspaper  printing  ink  was  run  in  both 
stations  with  the  same  photo-polymer 
printing  plates,  on  newsprint  stock. 

Results  of  the  run  were  impressive. 
The  print  quality  was  good.  The  density 
of  the  print  on  the  unit  with  the  200Q 
anilox  roll  was  a  little  darker  than  desired 
and  the  density  of  the  print  from  the  360 
TPB-Il  anilox  roll  was  a  little  lighter  than 
ideal,  so  Pamarco  produced  a  special 
ANPA  anilox  roll  with  an  ink  volume 
between  that  of  the  200Q  and  the  360 
TPB-II. 

This  ANPA  anilox  roll  was  on  AN¬ 
PA’s  first  test  press  unit  installed  at  Eas¬ 
ton  a  few  months  following  the  initial 
trial,  and  the  same  engraving  has  been 
used  not  only  throughout  the  ANPA/RI 
development  project  but  on  the  retrofit 
units  which  have  since  been  installed  in 
production  newspaper  plants,  to  date. 

Less  than  two  years  after  the 
“simplified  ink  distribution  system” 
project  was  activated,  the  first  retrofit 
unit  was  installed  and  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  on  a  single  page  width  press  at  the 
Gloucester  County  Times  in  southern 
New  Jersey  in  June  of  1978. 

About  one  year  later,  in  July,  1979,  the 
first  two-page  retrofit  conversion  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Boston  Herald  plant,  where 
it  has  since  been  operating  successfully. 
The  installations  at  both  the  (Gloucester 
Times  and  the  Boston  Herald  have  been 
inspected  by  several  hundred  individuals 
from  the  newspaper  industry  and  other 
installations  are  now  in  operation  and  in 
planning  stages. 

Pamarco’s  Japanese  affiliate,  Asahi 
Roll  Co.  in  Tokyo  has  supplied  the  anilox 
rolls  for  the  first  commercial  “ANPA- 
PRESS”,  made  by  Tokyo  Kikai 
Seisakusho,  Ltd.  and  scheduled  to  be 
shown  at  the  ANPA  research  Institute’s 
Production  Management  Convention  in 
Atlanta.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  this  prototype  ANPA-PRESS  is 
to  be  installed  at  the  "Quad  City  Times" 
in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Exposure  computer 
aids  camera  man 

Chemco  has  introduced  an  exposure 
computer  to  aid  camera  operators  in 
making  line  and  halftone  negatives  of 
consistent  quality  faster  and  easier. 

The  system  has  a  video  screen  and 
keyboard  for  dialog  between  the  compu¬ 
ter  and  the  operator;  it  considers  an  ex¬ 
tensive  range  of  variables  for  calculating 
exposures  and  |t  controls  camera  func¬ 
tions. 
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Printing  presses  housed 
in  giass  for  aii  to  see 


By  Earl  Wilken 

“People  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  bricks.”  This  is  a  saying 
of  some  vintage. 

A  20th  century  paraphrasing  came  re¬ 
cently  from  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning  Herald 
and  the  evening  Daily  Mail. 

James  M.  Schurz  while  viewing  his 
new  $4.2  million  downtown  building 
which  has  a  six-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 
visible  to  the  public  in  a  three-level  glass 
showcase  in  the  front  of  the  facility  said, 
“Newspapers  that  print  in  glass  boxes 
should  not  throw  bricks,  but  we  do.” 
Our  two  papers,  he  stated,  have  less  than 
4%  duplication  and  an  86%  market  pen¬ 
etration.  They  are  fiercely  competitive. 

The  competition  between  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  commitment  of  management 
to  keep  the  new  plant  in  the  downtown 
location  (just  a  half  block  from  the  old 
site)  drew  an  unexpected  level  of  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  paper’s  readers. 

During  a  five  day  period  in  January 
(7th  to  11th)  of  this  year  between  the 
hours  of  3  and  8  p.m.,  more  than  12,000 
members  of  the  community  came  to  see 
and  ask  questions  about  the  glass  and 
concrete  building. 

Interest  in  the  modem  building  was 
very  high  and  one  rainy  afternoon  when 
people  had  been  standing  in  line  for  some 
time,  Schurz  went  out  to  apologize  for 
the  long  wait.  One  reader  responded  by 
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saying,  don’t  worry  about  it,  we  have 
been  waiting  three  years  to  see  what  this 
building  is  all  about  and  so  a  few  minutes 
more  doesn’t  matter. 

From  the  exterior  and  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  building  one  overall  design 
theme  stands  out.  It  is  the  openness  and 
the  abundance  of  natural  light  associated 
with  California.  It  is  the  best  California 
environment  transplanted  to  a  town  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  late  ITOO’s  and  located 
just  a  few  miles  below  the  Mason-Dixon 
line. 

The  California  touch  may  not  have 
been  the  direct  objective  of  the  37  year 
old  architect,  Arthur  Golding,  from  the 
west  coast  firm  of  William  L.  Pereira 
Associates  of  Los  Angeles,  but  it  is  pres¬ 
ent. 

Schurz  in  his  selection  of  the  firm  said 
he  wanted  an  outstanding  architectural 
organization  to  design  an  outstanding 
facility  for  the  newspapers. 

He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  firm’s 
capabilities  since  the  Los  Angeles  or¬ 
ganization  had  designed  a  handsome 
building — a  television  station — for  his 
father,  Franklin  Schurz,  chairman  of  the 
parent  corporation,  more  than  25  years 
ago. 

Schurz  in  the  early  stages  of  design 
discussion  favored  a  more  traditional 
building  approach  but  Golding’s  studies 
and  his  design  concepts  for  use  of  the 
new  technology  resulted  in  a  "U”  facility 
structure. 


In  the  “U”  concept  Golding  solved 
the  two  problems  he  saw  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  handling  and  material  handling  areas 
of  newspaper  production.  On  the  lower 
level  of  the  building  his  design  would 
permit  material  to  flow  from  the  receiv¬ 
ing  area  to  the  press  and  back  to  the 
mailroom  and  then  to  the  loading  dock. 
On  the  upper  level  information  of  any 
nature  would  enter  from  departmental 
segments  (like  spokes  in  a  wheel)  and 
then  be  processed  through  the  computer 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  open  design. 

Golding  who  had  never  designed  a 
newspaper  plant  before,  moved  away 
from  the  traditional  plant  concept  of 
“front-to-back”  flow  and  felt  the  most 
dynamic  aspect  of  a  newspaper  was  the 
printing  process.  He  considered  the 
Hagerstown  twice-daily  press  runs  to  be 
public  events.  This  is  why  the  pressroom 
is  in  the  44-foot  high  glass  showcase 
where  there  is  top  visibility  for  pedes¬ 
trian  and  vehicular  traffic. 

Golding’s  “U”  concept  was  blended 
with  Schurz’s  concern  for  his  newspaper 
employes.  All  newspaper  people  do  not 
work  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Schurz  said, 
and  since  the  hours  may  not  by  pleasant, 
the  surroundings  should. 

In  our  old  building  which  was  pre-Civil 
War  and  used  1(X)  years  ago  exclusively 
to  print  a  weekly,  the  working  conditions 
were  primitive,  Schurz  commented,  and 
as  many  as  three  reporters  shared  a  sin¬ 
gle  desk  in  the  newsroom.  The  tempera¬ 
ture,  he  said,  in  that  building  might  fluc¬ 
tuate  45  degrees  from  front  to  back. 

But  the  move  to  the  new  facility  was 
considered  by  some  employes  with  fear 
and  trepidation.  The  new  environment 
was  not  embraced  fully  or  immediately 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Two  dailies 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


by  the  153  full  time  and  27  part  time  staff 
members.  Before  the  move  Schurz  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  “MASH”  type  notes. 
Some  department  heads  were  nervous 
about  the  open  “gold  fish  bowl”  working 
areas. 

However,  all  of  the  fears  seemed  to 
melt  away  during  the  five  open  house 
days  for  the  public.  Employes  took  on 
the  task  of  tour  guides  and  from  this  duty 
came  not  only  a  better  understanding  of 
the  work  performed  by  fellow  employes 
but  also  an  individual  pride  in  the  new 
domicile. 

Ground  breaking  on  the  4.7  acres  took 
place  in  July  of  1977.  Target  date  for 
completion  was  set  for  December  1978 
but  construction  delays  prevented  occu¬ 
pancy  until  December  of  1979. 

The  site  which  was  formerly  a  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  terminal  had  been 
purchased  in  1976  for  $450,000.  The  six 
unit  Cosmo  press  was  purchased  for 
$1 ,295,000  (including  installation)  in  1975 
and  stored  for  27  months. 

The  total  facility  cost  came  to  $7.5  mil¬ 
lion  with  the  computer  system  listed  at 
$500,000;  composing  room  costs  at 
$450,000;  mailroom  costs  at  $375,000  and 
furniture  at  $230,000. 

Before  starting  the  design  work,  Gold¬ 
ing  and  Schurz  visited  three  newspaper 
installations  comparable  in  size  to  the 
Herald-Mail.  These  were  in  Columbus, 
Indiana,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  and 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

After  studying  the  local  community 
and  its  people,  in  addition  to  traffic  pat¬ 
terns,  100  years  of  weather  data,  and 
local  architecture,  Golding  designed  a 
sunken  two-story  50,548  square  foot 
building  joined  in  front  by  a  three-story 
glass  enclosure  for  the  press. 

A  bridge  over  the  sunken  patio  area  in 
front  of  the  glass  enclosure  allows 
pedestrians  to  enter  the  building  from  the 
street  level. 

Golding  noted  that  brick  and  stone  had 
traditionally  been  the  area’s  prime  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  carried  the  theme  of 
county  stone  walls  to  the  wall  surrounding 
the  patio  area.  The  stone  which  came 
from  an  old  wall  in  the  local  Boonsboro 
area,  combined  with  the  brick  sidewalk, 
softens  the  modem  effect  of  the  glass  and 
steel  enclosing  the  press. 

The  architect  also  softened  the  hard, 
colored  concrete  appearance  of  the  rest 
of  the  building  by  specifying  the  exterior 
and  interior  walls  be  chipped  with 
mechanical  hammers  (bushhammers) 
producing  a  warm,  textured  surface  that 
would  stand  out  during  the  winter 
months. 

Golding  also  followed  the  street  line  in 
the  front  of  the  building  and  planted  the 
same  kinds  of  trees  that  are  in  front  of 
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LOWER  LEVEL  PLAN 


10.  ROLLPAPER  STORAGE  12.  MAIL  ROOM  14.  DELIVERY  VANS  16.  STORAGE  18.  LUNCH  ROOM 

.11.  REEL  ROOM  13.  LOADING  15.  MECHANICAL  17.  COMMUNITY  ROOM  19.  COURT 


the  Washington  County  Courthouse  one 
block  away. 

The  press  enclosure  has  a  framework 
of  light  steel  members,  fireproofed  and  in 
dark  brown  aluminum.  Glass  walls  are 
double-glazed  which  has  a  vacuum  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sheets  of  glass  to  reduce 
energy  loss  from  the  building.  The  design 
also  accounts  for  acoustic  isolation  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

One  entire  wall  in  the  press  area  is 
opaque.  StructuralljTit  is  concrete  but  it 


is  faced  with  perforated  metal  panels 
backed  by  fiberglass  acoustic  absorption 
material.  The  ceiling  is  similarly  con¬ 
structed. 

A  V-shaped  ceiling  in  the  press  room 
also  allows  less  sound  reflection  and 
provides  more  surface  for  sound  absorp¬ 
tion  than  a  flat  ceiling.  From  the  street 
level  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  can 
view  operations  in  the  reel  room. 

The  two-level  concrete  structure 
joined  to  the  glass  showcase  has  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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experience  with  a  l2-unit  Goss 
Community  SC,  which  is  installed  in 
Beaver  Dam  and  used  primarily  for 
publication  work. 

The  4-high’s  performance?  Bob 
Fisher,  production  manager  at  Beaver 
Dam  said,  “We  are  very  pleased  with 
the  work  the  Goss  Community  is 
delivering.  Key  advantages  of  the 
4-high  configuration  are  the  shorter 
web  leads,  better  register,  good  ink 
and  water  balance  and  shorter  4-color 
makeready.” 

Wally  Krahl,  production  manager 
at  New  Hope,  agreed.  “The  shorter 
unit-to-unit  distance  on  the  4-high 
arra^ement  is  a  definite  adv^^age,  - 
and  it’s  as  easy  to  operateras 
floor-mounfed  units.  We  have  also 
found  that  this  configuration 
produces  quality  which  exceed^h^l 
of  some  in-line  commaniiiiflMHH 


Greg  Thomas,  pressroom 
superintendent  at  Beaver  Dam 
added:  “We’ve  had  fewer  web 
breaks,  and  our  4-high  is  very  stable, 
with  very  little  vibration,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  seldom  run  the  press 
slower  than  25,000  iph.” 

For  more  information, 
contact  Goss  Newspaper  Printi^ 
Products,  Gr^hic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 

The  Goss  systems  solutioii 
to  printing  production. 


How  does  a  publishing  company 
expand  its  non-heatset  commercial 
printing  capabilities  —  primarily 
4-color  work  —  in  limited  floor 
space? 

Citizen  Publishing  Company’s 
answer:  Buy  an  8-unit  Goss 
Community®  with  two  SSC  folders  — 
and  configure  half  the  press  units  into 
the  world’s  first  4-high  Community 
SSC  installation. 

Citizen  Publishing  not  only  made 
this  decision  for  their  plant  at  Beaver 
Dam,  Wisconsin,  but  again,  two 
months  later,  for  their  new  plant  in 
New  Hope,  Minnesota.  At  the  latter 
location,  however,  they  also  installed 
seven  floor-mounted  Community 
units  plus  one  Universal  3-color  unit 
and  three  SSC  folders.  - 

One  of  the  reasons  the  company 
decided  to  pioneer  the  4-high 
Community  was  their  good  prior 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Shoppers  mount  co-op  drive 


“Free  Papers  CAN”  is  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  shopping  paper  industry, 
which  will  bid  for  the  $114  billion  of  un¬ 
spend  co-op  advertising  funds  available 
to  retailers  from  manufacturers. 

Standing  for  “Free  Papers  Co¬ 
operative  Advertising  Network”  the 
group  will  function  under  the  aegis  of  the 
National  Association  of  Advertising  Pub¬ 
lishers  but  will  have  its  own  Board  of 
Advisors  and  administrative  staff.  It  will 


oe  funded  by  NAAP  members  who  com¬ 
ply  with  its  membership  requirements 
and  desire  to  participate  in  its  activities. 

Noting  that  major  retailers  generally 
use  every  penny  of  co-op  funds  available 
to  them,  Gregory  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Long  Island  based  Center  Island 
Pennysavers  and  chairman  of  the  task 
force  that  developed  CAN,  and  “The 
smaller  and  medium  sized  retailers  who 
are  the  principal  advertisers  in  the 


In  these  times  of  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know... 

ACWs  Checking 
Proof  Service 
Stitt  costs  iess^ 


easts  less  than  doing  it  yourself! 


ACB's  Checking  Proof  Service  is 
stillaSAVINGSTOPUBLISHERS- 
not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two 
to  four  times  as  much  to  do  it 
themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS- 
all  the  people  and  paperwork  com¬ 
plexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot  more 
than  just  "tear  sheets'.'  No  wonder 
virtually  all  U  S.  dailies  prefer  the 
economy  of  ACB  Checking 
Service.  Consider. . . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower 
cost,  but  a  more  complete  service 
than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 
ACB  checks  and  forwards  every 
national  ad  in  your  paper,  automat¬ 
ically.  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 


(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  ser¬ 
viced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead, 
time,  energy  and  money-in 
record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing, 
postage,  and  all  the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you 
at  lower  cost  because  of  our  related 
services  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  sold  to  manufacturers 
and  agencies.  Services  such  as 
Newspaper  Advertising  Research 
and  Cooperative  Advertising 
Audit  Service -all  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  newspaper  industry. 

It's  good  to  remember  that  our 
old  news  is  still  the  best  news  about 
the  cost  of  checking  proof  service 


Ym  can’t  heat  experience. 

llQfTHE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office. 


NEW  YORK:  2  Park  Avenue,  1CX)16;  Phone  21 2/685-73CX) 

CHICAGO:  434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  60605;  Phone  312/922-2841 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO:  941  North  High  Street,  43201;  Phone  614/294-4761 
MEMPHIS;  52  South  Second  Street,  38103;  Phone  901/526-3281 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  1453  Mission  Street,  94103;  Phone  415/552-6000 


neighborhood  oriented  shopping  papers 
seldom  use  their  already  earned  co-op 
moneys”. 

A  presentation  announcement  sent  to 
all  NAAP  members  inviting  them  to  join 
CAN  cited  3  reasons  why  smaller  and 
medium  size  retailers  have  failed  to  use 
their  co-op  funds: 

1.  Most  are  unsophisticated  and  do 
not  realize  they  have  already  earned  the 
co-op  funds.  Others  find  it  too  compli¬ 
cated  because  they  have  never  been 
shown  how  simply  it  can  be  handled. 

2.  Free  paper  sales  representatives 
who  call  on  them  do  not  understand 
co-op  in  most  cases  and  can  be  of  little 
help  to  them. 

3.  Many  manufacturers  still  do  not 
approve  of  free  papers  in  their  co-op 
plans  hence  the  smaller  retailers  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  free  papers  as  their  principal 
ad  medium  are  frozen  out. 

According  to  Chandler,  “Free  Papers 
CAN”  hopes  to  serve  the  shopping  paper 
industry  in  much  the  same  way  that 
NACON  serves  the  paid  newspapers, 
RAB  the  radio  and  TVB  the  tv  industry 
with  respect  to  co-op  advertising.”  It 
will  provide  members  with  the  tools  and 
forms,  as  well  as  co-op  programs  to  show 
retailers  how  they  can,  in  many  cases, 
double  their  advertising  at  no  additional 
out  of  pocket  cost.  It  will  also  use  the 
clout  of  NAAP’s  17,000,000  circulation 
to  obtain  co-op  approval  from  manufac¬ 
turers  who  still  do  not  recognize  free  pa¬ 
pers  for  co-op  reimbursement  without 
prior  approval.” 

To  join  the  new  organization  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  free  papers  must  have  a 
printed  rate  card;  they  must  pledge  to 
engage  in  no  form  of  double  billing  and 
must  agree  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the 
semi-annual  co-op  workshops  that  will 
be  provided. 

For  their  annual  dues  which  has  been 
pegged  at  $390  per  year  plus  $150  initial 
fee,  CAN  members  are  offered  a  laundry 
list  of  services  including  the  publication 
of  a  roster  of  members  that  will  be  sent  to 
vendors  offering  co-op  programs  so  that 
updated  programs  may  be  sent  directly 
to  them;  they'll  have  access  to  a  co-op 
data  bank  containing  copies  of  all  co-op 
programs  being  offered  to  print  media; 
they’ll  receive  continuous  data  regarding 
special  programs  for  which  they  qualify 
etc.  In  addition  vendors  will  be  con¬ 
tacted. on  their  behalf  to  obtain  authori¬ 
zation  for  free  paper  inclusion  in  co-op 
programs. 

Chandler  noted  that  while  the  list  of 
major  manufacturers  who  recognize  free 
papers  for  co-op  reimbursement  has 
grown  into  the  hundreds,  those  who  still 
do  not  may  not  be  aware  of  the  FTC 
Guidelines  for  Advertising  Allowances. 
He  cited  the  regulation  of  the  Clayton 
Act  that  says  “if  the  basic  (co-op)plan  is 
not  functionally  available,  ie;  suitable 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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One  news  service  offers  free  use  of  a  satellite  receiving  dish. 

While  UPl  helps  you  pay  for  your  own. 

We  think  the  choice  is  clear. 

There  are  really  just  two  points  to  consider.  Who  controls  it?  And  how 
much  does  it  cost? 

UPl  feels  it  s  essential  that  control  of  the  way  you  receive  the  news 
remains  in  your  hands. 

And  to  help  you  keep  control  we've  come  up  with  a  plan  we  think  makes 
sound  economic  sense.  Here's  how  it  works: 

You  buy  or  lease  the  receiving  dish  from  the  maker  at  a  discount  rate 
we'll  arrange.  UPl  will  then  credit  your  account  up  to  Si  ,200  a  year  ■ 
(providing  your  rate  meets  our  national  policy  standards)  for  five  years. 

This  way  the  earth  station  is  yours  from  day  one.  You  get  the  Investment 
tax  credit  and  other  tax  benefits.  And  you  can  use  your  dish  to  receive 
any  other  available  satellite  services  besides  UPl  the  minute  it's 
hooked  up. 

Full  control  at  minimum  cost  from  The  News  Company,  leaders  in 
satellite  news  delivery  since  1977. 

Call  your  local  representative  for  details. 


United  Press  International 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10017 
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Kodak  announces 
color  winners 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  announced 
that  the  large  offset  and  “Best  of  Show” 
winner  of  its  1980  “Run  for  the  Money” 
newspaper  color  reproduction  contest 
was  the  Mississauga  (Ont.)  News  of 
Canada. 

The  newspaper  will  receive  a  check  for 
$3,000  from  Kodak  during  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(AN PA)  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  at  a  special  awards  luncheon  to 
honor  all  the  first-place  winners. 

Kodak  also  recognized  four  other 


first-place  winners,  each  receiving 
$1,000  in  prize  money.  The  third  annual 
competition  attracted  312  entrants  from 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  an  increase  of  62 
over  last  year. 

Each  of  the  entrants  submitted  a  regu¬ 
lar  edition  of  the  newspaper  in  which  a 
color  original  supplied  by  Kodak  was  re¬ 
produced.  The  photo  featured  a  multi¬ 
colored  balloon  set  against  a  blue  sky 
with  white  clouds. 

Contest  winners  by  category  are; 
Large  Offset:  Mississauga  News,  first 
place  and  “Best  of  Show.”  An  honora¬ 
ble  mention  to  the  DeKalb  News/Sun, 
Decatur,  Ga. 

Medium  Offset;  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Repub- 


Qb  Where  in  the  world  can  you 
■  find  a  single  reliable  source 
Tor  cartridge  and  electrolytic 
recovery  systems, processing  of 
sludges,  flake  and  film,  refining 
apd  outright  purchase  of  your 
silver  nearing  materials? 

A:  Silver  Recovery  Systems. 


Representing  CRAC  elTOht>lytic 
silver  recovery  and  pollution 
abatement  systems,  MacKav 
cartridge  recovery  units  andlhe 
B.R.Md^ay  ^ 
refinery. 


Recovery  \ 
Systems, Inc. 

23800  Commerce  Park  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44122 
Phone  (216)  464-4066 


Canada,  Ltd. 

6725  124  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5B  4N5 
Phone  (403)  478-1511 


a  subsidiaiv  of 
B.  R.  MacKay  &  Sons,  Salt  Lake  City 


SRS  International,  Inc. 

Keisergracht  253 
Amsterdam,  Holland 
Phone  (020)  256759 


Dealers  and  distributors 
throughout  the  U.S. A., 
Canada  and  Europe 


nos  Aires  TrwundaCt 


lican,  with  an  honorable  mention  to  the 
Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Herald  of  Canada. 

Small  Offset:  The  Marietta  (Ohio) 
Times  with  honorable  mentions  to  the 
Independence  (Kans.)  Sunday  Reporter 
and  Mid-Cities  Daily  News,  Farmers 
Branch,  Tex. 

Direct  Letterpress;  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star,  with  an  honorable  mention  to  the 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald  News. 

Di  Litho:  the  Boston  Globe  with  an 
honorable  mention  to  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch . 

Total  prize  money  is  $7,000.  Winners 
may  elect  to  donate  prize  money  to  a 
college  which  offers  a  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  graphic  arts  or  photography  or  to 
a  charity  of  their  choice.  Each  of  the 
first-place  winners  receive  $1,000.  with 
the  “Best  of  Show”  winner  receiving  an 
additional  $2,000. 

All  of  the  entries  will  be  displayed  dur¬ 
ing  ANPA  at  Kodak’s  booth  (No.  2321). 

Hercules  gets 
Goodyear  patents 
on  photopolymer 

Hercules  Incorporated  has  licensed 
the  patents  and  know-how  held  by  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  on 
its  liquid  photopolymer  process  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint  plates. 
Terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

“This  technology  enables  Hercules  to 
broaden  its  Merigraph  photopolymer 
product  line  and  strengthen  its  position 
as  a  supplier  of  both  the  resins  and  sub¬ 
strates  used  to  make  newspaper  plates,” 
said  Wells  Hood,  marketing  manager  in 
Hercules’  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Hercules  sees  a  growing  market  for 
liquid  photopolymer  platemaking  be¬ 
cause  it  is  “more  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  than  solid,  pre-formed  plate  produc¬ 
tion,”  according  to  Hood.  He  added  that 
customers  can  also  benefit  from  the 
“strong  technical  backup  capabilities 
that  Hercules  already  has  in  place  for 
servicing  its  existing  liquid  photo¬ 
polymer  accounts.” 

In  licensing  the  patents  and  technology 
from  Goodyear’s  Graphic  Products  Divi¬ 
sion,  Akron,  Ohio,  Hercules  also  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  servicing  exist¬ 
ing  Goodyear  photopolymer  customers. 
These  include  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer 
and  News-Register,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen-Journal  and  Dispatch,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin  and 
Fort  Dodge  (la.)  Messenger  &  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Production  will  begin  shortly  at  Her¬ 
cules  Merigraph  facility  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  where  extensive  quality  control 
procedures  are  well  established. 
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Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited,  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


FIRST  AMENDMENT 
INSURANCE  PARTICIPATION 
IS  ON  THE  RISE 

By  the  time  this  is  published,  close  to  300  newspapers  and  related 
entities  will  have  come  under  the  First  Amendment  umbrella.  Their 
coverage  ranges  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000.  This  interest  is  most 
heartening  from  the  newspaper  business  standpoint.  The  first  First 
Amendment  case  under  this  new  insurance  policy  has  been  brought. 
Several  arose  while  prospective  insureds  were  making  up  their  minds; 
they  have  now  joined  the  program. 

Libel  insurance  is  a  necessity  to  be  eligible  for  First  Amendment 
insurance.  If  you  do  not  have  libel  insurance  with  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  Limited,  it  will  not  write  First  Amendment  insurance  for  you 
at  this  time.  Next  week  we  will  give  a  detailed  run-down  on  libel 
insurance  with  detailed  statistics,  which  we  believe  will  be  of  extreme 
interest  to  newspapers.  Additionally,  we  will  give  you  a  further  run¬ 
down  on  how  the  First  Amendment  program  is  coming. 


STRIKE  INSURANCE 


As  the  June  30th  deadline  approaches,  we  are  pleased  to  note  that 
many  papers  have  re-newed  their  Strike  Insurance.  For  the  various 
reasons  stated  earlier,  we  would  urge  that  you  stay  with  the  program,  or 
enter  it  now.  It  might  prove  vital  to  your  newspaper’s  survival. 
Remember,  this  can  only  be  entered  once  a  year.  You  must  have  your 
application  in  Bermuda  prior  to  June  30th. 

Information  concerning  all  or  any  of  the  above  may  be  obtained  from 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited,  P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5, 
Bermuda  VIA  Overseas  Air  Mail. 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited 
of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 
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FORUMS  ’80  theme 
for  Rl  conference 


A  program  emphasizing  practical 
processes  to  best  use  the  new  technology 
will  be  featured  at  Forums  ’80,  the  52nd 
Annual  AN  PA  Production  Management 
Conference  to  be  held  June  7-11  in  the 
Georgia  World  Congress  Center  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

Three  general  sessions  and  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  workshop  programs  will  help 
newspapers  to  deal  realistically  with  the 
challenge  of  the  ’80s  and  prepare  for  the 
opportunities  of  the  future,  according  to 
Peter  P.  Romano,  conference  director. 

Walter  E.  Mattson,  (New  York  Times) 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Committee,  declared  that, 
complimenting  the  technical  sessions, 
will  be  “the  largest  exhibit  of  newspaper 
systems  and  technology  ever  assembled 
under  one  roof.’’ 

The  general  sessions  will  explore  the 
new  realm  of  telecommunications,  the 
availability  and  proper  management  of 
newsprint,  and  the  environmental 
changes  that  must  be  met.  On  the  morn¬ 
ings  of  June  9,  10,  and  11,  a  number  of 
workshops  will  delve  into  newspaper  de¬ 
sign  and  sectionalization,  circulation 
data  bases,  electronic  maintenance,  li¬ 
brary  systems,  mailroom  efficiency, 
energy  management,  third-generation 
systems,  laser  platemaking,  press 
technology  and  transportation  systems. 

Chairman  and  president  of  the  ANPA 
Katharine  Graham  (Washington  Post) 
will  address  the  first  general  session, 
chaired  by  Mattson,  June  9. 

Other  talks  at  the  same  session  will  be: 

Uzal  H.  Martz,  Jr.,  (Pottsville,  Pa. 
Republican  Publisher)  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Laboratory  Committee; 

Stanton  R.  Cook  (Chicago  Tribune 
publisher)  chairman  of  the  Joint  Satellite 
Task  Force;  and 

Jonathan  Blair  (National  Geographic) 
will  provide  a  brief  introduction  to  elec¬ 
tronic  imaging. 

The  three  workshops  on  the  same  day 
will  be; 

“People  +  Paper  -t-  Packaging  +  Plan¬ 
ning  =  Profits”,  a  look  at  newspaper  de¬ 
sign  and  sectionalization.  Chairman: 
Kenneth  C.  Bronson,  vice  president/ Af¬ 
filiated  Newspapers,  Stauffer  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  Panelists:  William  R. 
McGrath,  graphics  editor,  the  London, 
Ont.  Free  Press;  Maxwell  McCrohon 
(Chicago  Tribune  editor);  Frank  J. 
Savino  (Hackensack,  N.J.  Record)  and 
Glenn  A.  Shank  (Allentown,  Pa.  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers). 

“Building  a  Circulation  Data  Base.” 
Chairman:  Bill  R.  Gulledge  (Harte- 
Hanks  Communications).  Panelists: 
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Maurice  J.  Buchart  (Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times);  Dennis  J.  O’Leary 
(Newsday)  and  James  Gels  (Miami 
Herald). 

“Electronic  and  Mechanical  Preven¬ 
tive  Maintenance.”  Chairman:  Larry  D. 
Strutton  (Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News).  Panelists:  Ray  Frazier 
(Lexington,  Ky.  Herald  Leader);  and 
Douglas  Fetterly  (San  Rafael,  Calif.  In¬ 
dependent-Journal)  . 

On  Tuesday,  June  10,  the  topic  for  the 
general  session  will  be  “Guideposts 
’80s’’,  with  Ralph  S.  Roth  (Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers)  as  chairman. 
Speakers  and  their  subjects  will  be: 

Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell  (U.  of  Wis.)  News¬ 
print  Projections’’; 

Roger  V.  Dickeson  (president.  Print¬ 
ing  Efficiency  Management  Corp.,  Can¬ 
ton,  Conn.)  “WOW:  War  on  Waste”; 

George  R.  Cashau  (ANPA  Research 
Institute)  “Environmental  Confronta¬ 
tion”;  and 

Carter  F.  Bales  (McKinsey  &  Co., 
Inc.  New  York)  “Strategic  Planning”. 

These  are  the  June  10  workshops; 

“Automating  the  Newspaper  Li¬ 
brary.”  Chairman:  L.  John  Rothwell 
(Southam,  Inc.,  Toronto)  Panelists:  Shir¬ 
ley  E.  Mooney  (Pacific  Press,  Ltd.,  Van¬ 
couver);  Larry  J.  Elliott  (Edmonton,  Al¬ 
berta  Journal);  and  Ernest  R.  Perez 
(Chicago  Sun-Times). 

“Improving  Efficiency  in  the  Mail- 
room.’’  Chairman:  Gene  McDavid 
(Houston  Chronicle).  Panelists:  Robert 
L.  Moyer  (Small  Newspapers);  Robert 
L.  Busch  (Knight-Ridder  Newspapers); 
and  Ronald  L.  Rickman  (Davenport, 
Iowa  Quad-City  Times). 

“Energy  Management.”  Chairman: 
Wayne  Perry  (Chicago  Tribune). 
Panelists;  John  L.  Irvin  (St.  Petersburg 
Times);  Phillip  A.  Sanguinetti  (Anniston, 
Ala.  Star);  Lloyd  J.  Barnes  (St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press)  and  James 
P.  Quinn  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.  Home 
News). 

The  topic  for  the  June  1 1  general  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  “Telecommunications”  with 
Richard  D.  Blum  (Dallas  News)  serving 
as  chairman  and  Charles  H.  Everill 
(Harte-Hanke  Communications)  serving 
as  session  moderator.  These  will  be  the 
four  speakers: 

David  M.  Carlisle  (Infomart,  Toronto) 
“Informart”; 

Thomas  Whitney  (Apple  Computer 
Inc.  Cupertino,  (Talif.)  “The  Home 
Computer”; 

William  M.  Combs  (XTEN,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif.)  “Xerox  Xten”;  and 

Richard  E.  Wiley  (former  FCC  chair¬ 
man)  “The  1980s;  an  Overview.” 


Here  are  the  June  1 1  workshops: 
“Third  Generation  Systems;  Pagina¬ 
tion,  Computers,  Phototypesetters.” 
Chairman:  Joseph  M.  Ungaro 

(Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers). 
Panelists;  John  F.  Jansson  (Chicago 
Tribune);  Timothy  Benjamin  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Agency);  John  Hill 
(San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency)  and 
Richard  A.  Ahlstrom  (Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers). 

“Printing  Presses — Options  and  Deci¬ 
sions.”  Chairman:  John  Sacchia  (Hearst 
Newspapers).  Panelists:  Joseph  A.  Riggs 
(New  York  Times);  Raymond  R.  Dittrich 
(News  America  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York);  and  Irving  Newhouse  (Newhouse 
Newspapers). 

“Transportation.”  Chairman:  Arnold 
L.  McDonald  (Pittsburgh  Press). 
Panelists:  Thomas  J.  Timbario  (Mueller 
Associates,  Baltimore);  Charles  M. 
Griner  (Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Press); 
Richard  Mayfield  (Atlanta  Newspapers); 
and  C.R.  “Dick”  Pickens  (Charles  W. 
Pickens  Co.,  San  Marino,  Calif.). 


TRS-80  in  use  at 
Dallas  Times  Herald 

Earlier  this  year  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  began  use  of  an  innovative  com¬ 
puter  system  for  production  of  both 
editorial  text  and  display  advertise¬ 
ments,  when  coupled  with  their  present 
set-up. 

The  TRS-80,  manufactured  by  the 
Tandy  Corporation  and  marketed 
through  Radio  Shack  stores  nationwide, 
has  fast  become  one  of  the  current 
leaders  in  the  microcomputer  market. 

Enhanced  by  the  Times  Herald  for  use 
as  input  devices  in  composing,  news,  and 
display  ad  copy  rooms,  the  TRS-80  pro¬ 
vides  a  flexible,  cost  effective  answer  to 
these  computer  needs. 

Additionally,  the  TRS-80  has  been  en¬ 
hanced  to  allow  input  of  ad  text  copy 
from  an  outside  source.  This  could  ena¬ 
ble  Times  Herald  major  retailers,  main¬ 
taining  similar  systems,  to  directly  send 
their  advertising  copy  to  the  newspaper, 
providing  maximum  efficiency  and  accu¬ 
racy. 

The  newspaper  has  future  plans  for  the 
TRS-80,  using  telephone  lines  for  remote 
ad  text  input  to  the  current  computer 
system;  entry  of  editorial  text  and  dis¬ 
play  ads;  and  expansion  of  present  news¬ 
room’s  terminal  systems,  to  be  im¬ 
plemented  during  heavy  periods,  (i.e., 
elections,  special  editions). 

With  additional  hook-ups,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  future  programs  are  numer¬ 
ous.  The  TRS-80  will  prove  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  and  valuable  addition  to  Dallas 
Times  Herald  production  facilities. 
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Another 
Flint  First 


Bulk  delivery  of  web  offset 
color  inks  to  newspapers 


When  the  Detroit  Free  Press  opened  its 
new  $50  million  plant  recently,  their  web  offset 
presses  started  rolling  with  Flint  Inks— bulk- 
stored  in  five  colors  and  bulk-delivered.  The 
new  system  designed  by  Flint  Ink,  includes  five 
2,500-gallon  tanks  and  three  10,000  gallon  tanks 
for  black,  and  a  specially  constructed,  five- 
compartment  insulated  stainless-steel  tanker  to 
deliver  the  bulk-offset  colors.  It  marks  a  first  in 
the  industry  and  a  big  stride  forward  in  the  paper’s 
57-year  history  of  news  ink  bulk  handling,  all 
of  it  with  the  Flint  Ink  Corporation.  Advantages 
of  the  system  include  regular  deliveries,  the 


convenience  of  having  a  regular  supply  of  ink 
available,  elimination  of  handling  and  storage 
requirements,  and  cost  economies  in  price  per 
pound  of  ink. 

Flint  Ink’s  contribution  to  this  ultra-modern 
plant,  along  with  its  half-century  relationship  with 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  are 
typical  of  Flint’s  growth 
through  better  quality, 
better  service  and  advanced  I 
technology.  Can  your 
printing  be  done  faster  and 

u  o  A  1  1-1'  X  CORPORATCXsl 

better?  Ask  Flint. 


Corporate  Headquarters:  25111  Glendale  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  48239 


HIGHSPEED 
DIGITIZED 
TYPESETTING 
KNOW  WITHIN 
\OURRE/CH 


It  sets  1250  lines  per  minute.  It's  the  state 
of  the  art  in  typesetting  technology.  And  better 
yet,  it's  affordable.  Autologic  introduces  the 
APS-Micro  5,  which  joins  our  APS  family  of 
digitized  CRT  typesetters. 

The  APS-Micro  5  finally  puts  Autologic 
technology  within  the  reach  of  firms  that 
don't  require  the  full  capabilities  of  our 
famous  APS-5,  the  industry's  leading  digital 
CRT  typesetter. 


TYPESETTING.  THE  NEW  W/Y. 


The  APS-Micro  5  is  over  15  times  faster 
than  a  photomechanical  typesetter— with 
unexcelled  reliability.  The  reason?  Autologic's 
advanced  technology  replaces  moving  parts 
with  electronic  circuitry. 

Your  entire  font  library  is  digitized  and 
stored  "on-line"  as  computer  information, 
instantly  available  in  any  size.  No  fonts  on 
film  to  get  damaged  or  lost.  No  time  spent 
changing  grids.  No  rotating  drums  to  slow 
you  down. 

In  digital  CRT  typesetting,  lines  of 
type  are  exposed  onto  the  media  from  a 
cathode  ray  tube  ("CRT"),  within  the  type¬ 
setter.  (Photo  above). 

EASYTDGETAIDNG  WITH 

If  you  can  operate  a  copier,  you  can 
operate  this  typesetter.  Sophisticated 
engineering  has  made  the  APS-Micro  5  simple 
and  defDendable.  It  takes  all  types  of  input: 
mag  tape,  paper  tape,  or  on-line  to  any  front 
end  system.  VIP  and  Pacesetter  emulators  are 
available  so  you  won't  need  to  retrain  your 
people.  Modular  electronic  circuitry  virtually 
eliminates  downtime. 

LETTER  PERFECT 

Not  only  is  the  APS-Micro  5  faster  than 
competitive  digital  machines  in  its  class,  it 
also  sets  sharper  type.  Compare  our  resolution 
of  up  to  3615  lines  per  inch,  the  highest  in  the 


industry,  with  that  of  our  competitors.  For 
example,  the  vector  outline  method  shown  in 
the  unretouched  comparison  (below)  results 
in  characters  visibly 
different  in  shape 
from  the  original 
typographic  design. 

Plus,  Autologic 
has  the  world's 
largest  library  of 
digitized  fonts:  over 
700  prestigious  faces,  with  hundreds  more 
on  the  drawing  board. 

APS-5  TECHNOLOGY 
IN  SMALLER  SCALE 

The  powerful  APS-5,  setting  over  4000 
lines  per  minute,  has  been  established  over  the 
years  as  the  world's  fastest  typesetter.  The 
APS-Micro  5,  at  1250  lines  per  minute, 
contains  the  same  proven  Autologic 
technology,  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Built-in  compatibility  of  the  APS-Micro  5 
with  the  APS-5  means  that  you  can  mix  and 
match  family  members,  to  suit  budget  and 
production  requirements. 

Attractive  rental  plans  are  available  on 
the  APS-Micro  5.  Send  for  our  free  brochure. 
Autologic  Inc.,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd., 
Newbury  Park,  CA  91320.  (213)  889-7400. 

A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information  Sciences,  Inc. 


APS-MICRO  5 


DIGITAL  CRT  TYPESETTER 
BYAUTOIDGIC® 


Communicator  unit 
sends  carbon  copies 


Parimutuei  converter 

More  than  half  the  daily  newspapers  in 
Connecticut  as  well  as  the  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  and  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers  are  now  using  or  are 
scheduled  to  receive  the  parimutuel  con¬ 
verter  system  manufactured  by  the 
Graphic  ^oducts  Corporation  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  Connecticut. 

GPC  expects  75%  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Connecticut  will  be  on  line  within 
an  additional  90  days.  Additional  in¬ 
stallations  are  scheduled  for  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

In  Connecticut  the  entries  and  results 
of  the  Hartford  Jai  Alai  and  the  Milford 
Jai  Alai  and  their  public  relations  mate¬ 


rial  are  transmitted  in  a  manner  that  to¬ 
tally  eliminates  the  need  for  any 
keyboarding  at  the  receiving  newspaper. 
All  typesetting  codes  are  entered  by  the 
“black  box”  microprocessor  system  as 
specifically  required  by  the  using  news¬ 
paper. 

The  equipment  is  furnished  on  a  no 
charge  basis  by  the  parimutuel  activity. 

In  addition  to  Hartford  and  Milford  Jai 
Alai,  and  the  Hinsdale  Track,  Graphic 
Products  anticipates  0TB,  and  addi¬ 
tional  dog  and  race  tracks  will  be  “on  the 
system”  in  the  near  future. 

The  system  has  generated  considera¬ 
ble  interest  since  it  represents  the  auto¬ 
mation  of  one  of  the  last  bastions  to 
computer  entry  in  the  daily  newspaper. 


The  sports  editor  slammed  down  his 
phone  in  disgust.  It  was  10  minutes  until 
deadline,  and  he  had  just  spent  the  last  20 
minutes  taking  a  story  by  dictation  over 
the  telephone. 

Surely,  in  this  world  of  electronic 
newsrooms,  there’s  got  to  be  a  better 
way  to  get  a  story,  he  muttered. 

There  was,  and  today  there  is  at  the 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph ,  a 
17,500-circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
west-central  Nebraska. 

Today,  late  sports  stories  and  other 
news  stories  are  regularly  transmitted 
computer-to-computer  over  telephone 
lines  to  and  from  cooperating  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  solution  to  the  dictation  problem 
was  a  small  blue  box — slightly  larger  than 
a  shoe  box — designed  and  manufactured 
by  Xitron,  Inc.  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  The 
box,  a  programmable  communicator,  al¬ 
lows  the  Telegraph  to  share  news  stories 
with  sister  newspapers  in  Nebraska  and 
send  copy  directly  to  the  state  As¬ 
sociated  Ftess  bureau. 

The  process  is  simple.  Stories  are  sent 
from  the  newspaper’s  Hendrix  editing 
system  to  the  communicator  with  one 
keystroke.  Then,  by  dialing  a  phone 
number  and  pressing  a  button,  the  story 
or  stories  are  transmitted  directly  to  the 
computer  system  of  the  receiving  news¬ 
paper. 

“The  Xitron  box  allows  us  to  share 
important  stories  without  spending  hours 
on  the  telephone,”  said  telegraph  editor 
Keith  Blackledge.  “It’s  a  real  time- 
saver.” 

The  system,  nicknamed  “electronic 
carbon,”  also  allows  the  Telegraph  to 
send  electronic  “carbon  copies”  of  local 
news  stories  to  the  Associated  Press, 
again  saving  time  otherwise  spent  dictat¬ 
ing  information  over  the  phone. 

The  communicator  also  has  other  po¬ 
tential  uses,  according  to  Tom  Hamilton, 
president  of  Xitron  and  designer  of  the 
system.  With  proper  programming,  the 
unit  will  also  transmit  classified  ad  billing 
information  to  a  separate  business  com¬ 
puter  system.  The  communicator  can 
also  receive  copy  from  portable  termi¬ 
nals  or  capture  high-speed  wire  service 
copy.  The  University  of  Nebraska  has 
adapted  a  communicator  identical  to 
North  Platte’s  to  link  video  display  ter¬ 
minals  with  a  letter-quality  printer. 

Communicators  are  designed  to  trans¬ 
mit  at  speeds  from  50  to  9,600  baud  over 
any  standard  telephone  line,  Hamilton 
said.  The  equipment  automatically 
answers,  receives  incoming  information, 
and  hangs  up  without  human  assistance. 

“The  electronic  carbon  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  for  sports,”  Blackledge 
said.  “Dictating  long  lists  of  sports  re¬ 
sults  or  standings  was  no  fiin.  We’re  glad 
to  let  the  computer  do  it  directly.” 
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If  you  are  interested  in 
maiiroom  equipment  that 
has  been  designed  to  reduce 
maintenance  and  operating 
expense,  see  Haii  Systems, 
Booth  #843. 

•  Magnum  Lapped  Stream  Conveyor 

•  Arrow  Stream  Aligner 

•  Monitor  Counter  Stacker 

•  Ranger  Count  Sensor 

•  Pathfinder  Conveyor  Systems 

•  Monarch  Bottom  Wrap  Machine 

“It’s  Production  Control  That  Counts” 

Hall  Systems,  Inc. 

24400  Sperry  Drive,  Westlake,  Ohio  44145 
(216)  835-0700 

ANPA/RI,  Booth  #843 
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We’re 

saving  space 
on  Westar  III 
for  a  new 
photo  service. 

Imagine  receiving 
photos  and  other 
visual  materials 
from  syndicates  and 
supplemental  news 
agencies  by  satellite. 
And  getting  specials 
from  AP  the  same  way. 

Something  to  think 
about,  Isn’t  it?  We’ve 
given  it  a  lot  of  thought 
—and  a  name, 

AP  DataPhoto. 

A  companion  service 
to  AP  DataFeature, 
DataPhoto  will  mean 
the  end  of  mail  delays 
and  the  start  of  a  new 
era  In  picture  service. 
It’s  the  industry’s 
coming  attraction. 
Watch  for  it. 


4* 

Associated  Press 

Reporting  the  World 


WRN  sets  final  plans 
for  pagination  system 

Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers  permits  or  as  a  manual  function  if  neces- 
(WRN),  members  of  the  Gannett  Group,  sary  until  technology  provides  the  means 
have  been  reviewing  for  the  past  several  to  implement  further  cost-justifiable  en- 
months  final  plans  for  the  August  in-  hancements. 

stallation  of  a  fully  integrated,  com-  The  PagePro  system  at  WRN  will 
puterized  pagination  system  without  process  about  2000  pages  a  week.  The 
graphics.  Harrison  plant  of  WRN  will  process 

The  interactive  page  layout  system,  about  1500  pages  per  week  of  the  total. 

PagePro,  has  been  under  development  WRN  produces  nine  daily  and  three 
for  over  two  years  by  Hendrix  Elec-  weekly  newspapers  for  distribution  in 

tronics  and  its  new  subsidiary  HAS-  four  adjacent  counties  in  the  northern 

TECH,  INC.  suburbs  of  New  York  City.  Three  pro- 

Richard  A.  Ahlstrom,  vicepresident/  duction  plants  produce  the  papers:  one  in 

director  of  production  at  WRN,  said  cost  the  town  of  Harrison  (Westchester  ministrative  IBM  370  computer.  The 

justification  for  the  computerized  pagina-  County),  where  six  dailies  and  two  week-  coordinates  of  the  advertising  with  their 

tion  system  would  come  from  the  reduc-  lies  are  printed;  one  in  the  city  of  Yon-  identifications  will  be  transferred  to  the 

tion  of  personnel  in  the  composing  staff  kers  (Westchester  County),  where  two  Hendrix  editorial  text  pagination  system, 
even  though  the  system  will  add  advertis-  dailies  are  printed;  and  one  in  the  town  of  Advertising  will  be  displayed  on  the 
ing  text  production  (there  will  be  in-  Nyack  (Rockland  County),  where  one  PagePro  pagination  work  station  screen 
creased  paste-up  savings);  a  savings  of  daily  and  one  weekly  are  printed.  in  its  proper  position  and  will  be  iden- 

30%  of  present  photocomp  materials;  WRN  will  install  24  PagePro  layout  tified. 

and  savings  in  the  future  when  the  adop-  work  stations  in  the  Harrison  plant  and  8  The  PagePro  work  station  will  be 
tion  of  a  computer  to  platemaking  system  PagePro  layout  work  stations  in  the  comprised  of  a  combination  of  a  state- 

takes  place.  Nyack  plant.  All  editorial  copy  from  of-the-art  editing  terminal,  and  a  low- 

The  Gannett  Company  has  a  policy  Yonkers  will  be  sent  to  the  Harrison  cost  interactive  graphic  display  terminal 

whereby  regular  employes  will  not  be  plant  via  a  telecommunication  system  with  a  page  layout  keyboard, 

laid  off  with  the  introduction  of  new  and  pages  will  be  made  up  in  the  Harri-  The  PagePro  layout  system  is  a  system 
technology.  Ahlstrom  said  WRN  has  a  son  plant  for  this  paper.  A  news  editor  of  computer  programs  that  runs  concur- 
positive  attrition  program.  This  program  will  go  to  Harrison  to  do  the  layout  work.  rently  with  an  advanced  version  of  the 
calls  for  a  reduction  in  staff  of  twenty  to  The  PagePro  layout  stations  will  be  in-  HS40  operating  system  using  PDP-l  1/34 
thirty  production  people  a  year.  The  at-  terfaced  to  an  existing  24  terminal  dual  or  PDP-11/44  computers.  The  maximum 
trition  is  obtained  through  normal  re-  Hendrix  6500  text  editing  system  at  Har-  configuration  of  the  page  controllers  is  16 
tirements,  death  and  resignations.  Most  rison  which  was  installed  in  June  1976.  CRT  devices  and  a  maximum  of  4  CRTs 
importantly,  he  said,  it  is  obtained  by  Since  the  organization  of  the  editorial  may  be  devoted  to  page  layout  worksta- 
re-training  of  personnel  for  employment  department  is  the  key  to  the  WRN  pagi-  tions. 

in  other  departments  of  the  paper.  nation  concept,  the  person  most  familiar  The  interactive  graphics  terminal 

The  design  goals  of  the  WRN  system  with  the  subject  matter  is  the  individual  (IGT)  has  a  keyboard  and  a  joystick  for 
include:  easy-to-use;  through-put  who  will  be  doing  the  page  layout.  IGT  cursor  control.  Actual  transmission 

oriented;  and  cost-justifiable.  At  WRN  the  sports  editor,  lifestyles  of  data  from  the  pagination  controller  to 

The  concept  of  pagination  as  proposed  editor,  news  editor,  and  other  de-  the  IGT  display  is  accomplished  through 
by  HASTECH  envisions  a  function  that  partmental  editors  will  be  doing  their  an  intelligent  microprocessor  interface, 
will  vary  from  newspaper  to  newspaper  own  pagination  on  their  own  PagePro  The  system  is  designed  with  either  80MB 
and  department  to  department,  based  work  stations.  or  300MB  disk  storage  units, 

upon  the  edition  and  the  deadline  The  expected  peak  production  load  of  To  paginate  the  paper  (without 

schedules.  HASTECH’S  philosophy  is  50  pages  an  hour,  if  evenly  distributed  graphics)  the  system  functions  as  fol- 
that  the  operator  of  the  PagePro  work  among  the  editors,  would  for  the  20  work  lows:  Each  page  is  assigned  a  name  that 
station  may  be  an  experienced  make-up  stations  have  an  average  of  IVi  pages  an  reflects  the  printing  date,  the  paper,  the 
editor  who  is  no  longer  needed  in  the  hour  for  completion.  Since  many  pages  edition,  the  section  of  the  paper,  the  page 
production  department  supervising  the  contain  advertising  this  volume  appears  number,  the  department  identifier  for  the 

physical  paste-up  of  the  page,  or,  the  reasonable.  page,  and  the  issue  date, 

operator  may  be  a  new  position  in  which  In  the  WRN  text  pagination  system.  These  fields  in  the  page  name  provide 

a  “layout  editor”  is  used  to  layout  a  the  body  text  will  be  displayed  as  en-  a  means  to  get  a  selective  list  of  pages 
number  of  pages  and  relieve  the  depart-  velope  rectangles  with  the  story  identifi-  that  have  been  created.  With  this  list  dis- 
ment  editors  to  become  more  involved  in  cation  in  the  first  rectangle.  The  headline  played  on  the  text  (CRT)  editing  screen, 
their  other  responsibilities.  text  will  be  displayed  as  a  rectangle  with  the  user  may  place  the  cursor  on  the 

The  thrust  of  the  pagination  direction  the  text  of  the  headline  displayed  within  appropriate  page  name  and  request  that 
of  PagePro  is  the  problem  of  the  new  that  rectangle.  Pictures,  advertisements,  the  page  be  opened.  When  a  page  is 
layout.  This  is  the  process  of  placing  logos  and  other  standard  items  will  be  opened,  it  is  displayed  on  the  interactive 
edited  copy  onto  a  page-dummy  and  displayed  as  rectangles,  proportionate  to  graphics  terminal  (IGT). 
out-putting  the  text  portion  of  the  news-  the  space  required  by  the  item.  Identifi-  This  interactive  graphic  display  incor- 
paper  page  to  a  full  page,  100  pica  cation  of  the  item  will  be  included  within  porates  several  features.  The  first  feature 

typesetter  or  platemaker.  The  other  the  rectangles.  is  the  graphic  image  of  the  page,  dis- 

components  of  pagination  include  dis-  Initially  advertising  layouts  will  be  played  with  a  column  grid  which  estab- 
play  ad  make-up  and  the  handling  of  done  manually  and  then  computerized  lishes  the  basic  shape  of  the  text  on  the 
classified  and  graphics  can  be  merged  as  layouts  of  the  advertising  content  of  the  page.  The  second  feature  is  the  display  of 
an  electronic  function  as  technology  papers  will  be  prepared  by  WRN's  ad-  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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“Full  page  makeup  is  only  one 
feature  of  the  Harris  Total  System. 


relationship.  With  Harris,  we  ve  got  just 


—  Norman  L.  Freeman 
General  Manager 
The  Newport  News 
Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald 


But  It’s  tl|e  key  to  our  newspapers’ 
flexibility  and  efficiency 


Norman  Freeman  manages  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  combined  circulation  of  more 
than  100,000.  It’s  his  job  to  make  sure  the 
Newport  News  Daily  Press  and  Times- 
Herald  are  produced  in  the  most  efficient, 


Harris  Total  Copy  Processing  System  puts 
every  editorial,  display,  classified  and  type¬ 
setting  operation  directly  on-line  with  a 
central  processor. 

As  a  result,  pre-press  production  is 


were  looking  for  a  long-term,  cooperative 


that,”  Mr.  Freeman  said. 

For  more  information  on  the  Harris  Total 


Copy  Processing  System, call  or  write  Harris 


cost-effective  way  possible. 


streamlined  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency,  today. 


To  him  that  means  one  thing;  the  Harris 
Total  Copy  Processing  System  with  full  page 
makeup. 

“This  Harris  feature  allows  our  edi¬ 
tors  to  compose  and  typeset  fuli  news 
pages,  where  oniy  graphics  remain  to  be 
added.  That  means  flexibility  for  zoned 
editions  and  significant  enhancements  in 
what  we  can  offer  our  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Mr.  Freeman  said. 

“We’ve  been  able  to  add  four  new 
daily  editions  due  to  our  increased  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  makeovers  are  much  less 
time-consuming.” 


Makeovers  for  regionalized  editions  are 
performed  by  editors  with  a  few  simple 
keystrokes.  Redundant  keyboarding  is 
eliminated.  Stories  are  edited  more  quickly. 
Errors  are  reduced.  Proofreading  is  cut  to  a 
bare  minimum.  And  text  paste-up  is  virtually 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

ONE  SYSTEM;  ONE  SUPPUBR 

Harris  was  the  first  company  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  totally  integrated  pre-press  system. 
And  with  it  came  fast,  economical  installa¬ 
tion,  training  and  maintenance. 

“The  convenience  of  dealing  with  a 
single  supplier  makes  it  much  easier  to 


Harris  Corporation 
Composition  Systems  Division 
505  Rodes  Boulevard 
Melbourne,  Florida  32901 
(305)  259-2900 


COIVIIVIUNICATION  AND 
INFORIVlAnON  PROCESSING 


See  a  live  demonstration  at  ANPA, 
Booth  327. 


THE  TOTAL  SYSTEM 


own  and  operate  a  system  of  this  kind. 


Completely  modular  in  design,  the  When  we  evaluated  various  systems,  we 


A 


MODEL  660-10 

The  McCain  660-10,  consisting  of  the 
jacket  feeder,  opening  devices,  insert 
stations  and  delivery  belt,  operates  at 
speeds  up  to  15,000/hr. 

MODEL  660-20 

The  Model  660-20  features  an  auto¬ 
matic  Jacket  and  Insert  reject  system. 
If  a  jacket  is  missing — its  inserts  are 
rejected;  if  an  insert  misses,  the  jack¬ 
et  and  the  incomplete  stuff  are  re¬ 
jected.  The  Model  660-20  is  capable 
of  producing  up  to  20,000  stuffed 
papers  per  hour. 


SEE  US  IN  BOOTH  157 
ANPA 


THE 
MULTIPLE 
STUFFER' 
MACHINE  CONCEPT 

Imagine  a  modestly-priced  stuffing  system  that  was  designed  to 
grow  with  your  circulation  and/or  preprint  needs.  Imagine  a  stuff¬ 
ing  system  that’s  designed  to  give  you  the  flexibility  to  expand  the 
number  of  inserts  without  obsoleting  your  original  investment 
...Imagine  two  new,  more  productive  stuffing  systems  to  round 
out  the  McCain  family  of  newspaper  stuffing  machines. 

McCain  builds  on  the  success  of  the  660-10.  Three  years  since 
announcement  of  the  stuffer  “that  piles  all  the  inserts  into  a  single 
pile  and  then  stuffs  the  entire  collection  into  the  newspaper  jacket 
with  a  single  opening”  McCain  expands  this  all  important  concept 
into  the  new  660-20  and  the  660-40.  With  the  addition  of  these  two 
new  systems,  McCain  has  the  answer  for  any  size  circulation,  with 
the  preprint  stuffing  approach  that  dares  to  be  different. 

Ask  your  McCain  Man  about  putting  one  of  these  systems  on¬ 
line  with  your  press. 


MCCAIISI 

^McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORR 

6200  W  60th  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60638 
^12)  586-6200  •  Telex  25-3772 
Cable:  McCainco,  Chicago 


THE  660-40  SYSTEM 

model660-40  system 

The  660-40  is  a  multiple-line  system  designed  to  fit  ex¬ 
panded  stuffing  needs.  A  twin  configuration,  as  dia¬ 
gramed,  is  capable  of  two-out  speeds  of  up  to  40,000 
per  hour.  Since  each  line  operates  independently,  the 
system  production  is  higher.  The  660-40  features  the 
automatic  reject  system  and  automatic  jacket  loading  as 
depicted  below. 
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Executives  to  judge  ANPA/RI  exhibits 


Soldwedel 


First  prize  plaques  and  certificates  of 
merit  will  be  awarded  in  three 
categories — for  island  exhibits  of  1,000 
square  feet  and  over;  for  island  exhibits 
of  900  square  feet  or  less;  and  for  non¬ 
island  booths. 

Judging  will  be  based  on  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  originality,  product  presenta¬ 
tion,  demonstration,  exhibit  personnel, 
lighting  and  effects,  literature  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  other  factors. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  sponsored  the 
contest  for  the  past  8  years.  Ferdinand 
C.  Teubner,  publisher  of  E&P,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  awards  to  the  winners  of  this 
year’s  contest  on  Monday  morning,  June 
9  during  the  opening  conference  session. 


Four  newspaper  executives  will  be 
judges  on  a  panel  that  will  select  the  out¬ 
standing  exhibits  at  the  52nd  ANPA/Rl 
Production  Management  Conference 
held  this  week  June  7-1 1 ,  at  the  Georgia 
World  Congress  Center,  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia. 

Members  of  the  panel  are  John  Sac- 
chia,  national  production  manager, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Donald  N.  Sold¬ 
wedel,  publisher  and  general  manager, 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun  ',  Ralph  S.  Roth, 
vicepresident/production,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers;  and  Richard  D.  Blum, 
senior  vicepresident,  A.H.  Belo  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Judging  will  take  place  on  Sunday 
morning,  June  8. 


Ask  Anyone  About  Inland 


Some  of  our  best  salespeople  are  our  customers  -  a  very  particular 
bunch  of  printing  pros  we've  been  serving  more  than  50  years. 


niand  newspaper  machinery  corp, 


niand  printing  equipment,  inc 

Factory  Reconditioned 
Compugraphic  Equipment 


Water  Leveler 


Automatic  Fountain  Solution  Control 
More  Reliability  —  Less  Maintenance 
Unmatched  Accuracy 
Superior  Filtering 


Reconditioning,  Installation  and  Staff  Training 
by  Compugraphic 
GUARANTEES:  90  Days  on  parts 
30  Days  on  Labor,  Travel  and  Workmanship 
Exclusively  Distributed  by  Inland 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Savings  with  No  Sacrifice  of  QUALITY 


Pre-owned  Presses 


Offset  and  Letterpresses 
Single  and  Double  Width  Presses 
More  Than  50  Years  of  Experience 
Complete  Turn  Key  Jobs 
Removal,  Transportation,  Installation 
Exporting  Division 


at  Booth  505  during 
the  ANPA  Convention. 


Inland  Industries  Companies 

105th  and  Santa  Fe  Drive,  Lenexa,  Ks.  66215  1-800-255-6420 
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AMERICA'S 

FASTESf 


GROWINe 

NEWSPAPER 


There  are  265  newspapers 
in  the  United  States 
which  averaged  50,000 
or  more  paid  circulation  in 
the  six  month  periods 
ending  March  31,  1980 
and  March  31,  1979. 

Only  four  of  these 
newspapers  had  increases 
in  paid  circulation  of  1 0%  or 
more  during  the  past  year. 

Only  one.  The  Arkansas 
Democrat,  had  an  increase 
of  more  than  20% 

SOURCE:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
March  1980  Fas  Fax  Report 


Nation’s  Ten  Leading  Newspapers 


Based  on  Percentage  Circulation  Growth 
For  six  month  period  ending  3/31/80 
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Arkansas  Democrat 


“Arkansas'  Largest  Newspaper” 


minal  permit  the  operator  to  edit  the  text  tained  in  the  form  of  an  item  menu.  From 

WRN  of  individual  stories  and  the  interactive  this  list,  the  user  selects  those  items  most 

(Continued  from  page  32)  graphic  terminal  (IGT)  and  its  keyboard  desirable  for  the  page  in  process.  To  aid 

_ _ _ _  permit  the  operator  item  manipulation  the  user  in  this  selection  process,  the 

rectangles  delimiting  blocks  of  a  page  and  positioning  capabilities  on  the  page,  item  menu  includes  a  column  width  and 

which  are  reserved  for  future  placement  The  items  to  be  manipulated  at  the  copy  depth  estimate  for  each  item,  on  the 
of  text  or  which  are  to  be  occupied  by  work  station  are  news  stories,  captions,  text  CRT. 

artwork  or  ads.  Alphanumerics  identify  heads  and  photographs.  Photographs  are  When  an  item  is  selected,  it  may  be 
each  rectangle.  Finally  the  graphic  dis-  placed  on  the  page  by  the  space  reserva-  placed  on  the  page  in  one  of  two  ways: 
play  provides  for  viewing  a  newspaper  tion  feature  of  the  IGT  keyboard.  by  a  fit  item  command  or  a  compose  item 

page  in  a  representation  of  a  typeset  ap-  News  stories,  captions,  and  heads  are  command.  Fit  item  uses  the  column 
pearance.  This  includes:  display  of  a  contained  within  the  pagination  Data  width  and  copy  depth  estimate  to  calcu- 
proportional  length  horizontal  line  cor-  Base  as  files  to  edit.  These  items  be-  late  an  area  required  for  the  item  on  the 
responding  to  every  text  line  that  has  come  available  for  access  when  they  are  page.  The  placement  and  shape  informa- 
been  placed  on  the  page;  display  of  pro-  assigned  page  selection  criteria  by  an  tion  input  with  fit  item  is  used  to  generate 
portional  headline  text  for  sizes  over  14  editorial  terminal  operator.  These  selec-  a  graphic  representation  of  the  item  on 
point;  and  display  representations  for  tion  criteria  may  include  specific  publica-  the  page  displayed  on  the  IGT.  The  area 

boxes  and  rules.  tion  day,  paper,  edition,  section,  page  of  the  shape  generated  and  the  area  re- 

Once  a  page  has  been  opened,  it  is  number  and  section  identifier.  A  list  of  quired  based  on  the  copy  depth  estimate 
ready  for  the  addition  of  news  at  the  all  items  in  the  data  base  which  have  a  are  compared  by  the  system  and  an 
workstation.  The  text  editing  (CRT)  ter-  given  set  of  selection  criteria  may  be  ob-  overage  of  underage  is  computed  and 

displayed  with  the  item. 

The  compose  item  command  is  used  to 
prepare  the  text  for  output.  Rather  than 
using  the  copy  estimate  provided,  com¬ 
pose  item  hyphenates  and  justifies  the 
copy  according  to  the  shape  provided  by 
a  previous  fit  item  or  the  shape  input 
with  compose  item. 

Completed  pages  may  be  released  for 
output  processing  from  any  workstation. 
The  output  command  from  the  IGT 
keyboard  queues  the  desired  page  for 
output.  Placing  the  page  file  in  the  output 
queue  activates  the  output  process  which 
generates  a  binary  output  file.  The  binary 
output  files  created  contain  all  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  drive  the  output  device 
in  full  page  mode. 

WRN  when  fully  on  stream  will  be  one 
of  the  first  newspapers  to  use  a  com¬ 
puterized  pagination  system  without 
graphics  and  the  first  paper  with  a 
weekly  page  production  of  2000  pages  to 
paginate  using  an  integrated,  com¬ 
puterized  system. 

Word  processor 
to-fax  interface 

A  Character-to-Fax  Modulator  which 
permits  users  to  have  direct  communica¬ 
tions  between  their  word  processors  and 
the  worldwide  facsimile  population  by 
standard  telephones  over  di^-up  leased 
lines  has  been  announced  by  the  Data 
Communications  Division  of  Muirhead, 
Inc. 

Called  “FAXPORT”,  the  unit  plugs 
into  any  standard  RS  232  C  port  (TTY 
compatible).  Alphanumeric  data  created 
in  the  word  processor  can  then  be  trans¬ 
mitted  directly  to  facsimile  receivers  via 
standard  telephone,  without  requiring  a 
printout  and  facsimile  transmission. 

Faxport  is  compatible  with  com¬ 
municating  work  processors  supplied  by 
Xerox,  AES  Data,  Wang,  MICOM,  DEX 
and  facsimile  terminals  made  by  Xerox, 
Quip,  3M,  Graphic  Sciences,  and  most 
standard  Group  I  and  Group  II  facsimile 
terminals. 
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TELERAM  portabubble  /8I 

Never  before 
could  you 
lake  so 

_ res 

so  iighiiy. 


Bubble  Memory,  the 
significant  new  lonf»-reten- 
tion  storage  system  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  Teleram’s  state-of- 
the-art  Portabubble/81 
light>veif»ht,  universal  portable 


terminal.  This  latest,  most  ad¬ 
vanced  terminal  which  is  suited  for 

word  processing,  communications,  \ 

and  time  sharing,  is  another  first  for 
Teleram  who  designed  and  produced 
the  first  portable  VDT  with  long  reten¬ 
tion  non-volatile  memory. 

Portahubble/81  nests  in  its  own  travel¬ 
ing  cover,  weighs  less  than  15  pounds,  and 
offers  features  never  before  found  in  so  light  .  ^ 

a  terminal.  Features  such  as  alpha-numeric 
keyboard,  30K  characters  of  permanent  stor¬ 
age  (expandable  to  120K),  a  5  inch  VDT  with 


bright  display  of  34  character-wide  lines  (51  op¬ 
tional),  16  lines  of  text,  a  self-contained  acoustic 
coupler  rated  at  300  baud  with  1 200  optional,  and  an 
auxiliary  RS-232-C/RS449/423  communications 
port;  plus  an  optional  mini-printer. 

Microcomputer  circuits  are  programmed  to  facili¬ 


tate  a  great  many  text  editing  features  including  text  area 
relocate,  text  area  delete,  string  search  and  replace,  text 
insert  and  tab.  In  addition  there  are  features  such  as  create 
and  store  formats,  virtual  scroll,  cursor  to  top  and  bottom 
of  screen  as  well  as  top  and  bottom  of  text  and  an  automati¬ 
cally  established  directory  of  all  stored  data. 

leleram  s  Portabubble/81  also  allows  the  user  to  incorporate 
uni(|ue  functions/applications  through  a  plug-in  "personality 
module’  which  can  extend  the  functions  and  capabilities  of  this 
outstanding  new  terminal. 

For  more  information  and  our  brochure  on  Portabubble/81  — 
the  most  advanced  portable  terminal  available  anywliere  —  write 
l  eleram  Communications  Corporation,  2  Corporate  Park  Drive, 
White  Plains,  New  York  1(1604,  (914)694-9270.  Telex  646658. 


TELERAM 


1 


BRAZIL  TO  CANADA... 

FROM  AMERICA  TO  AUSTRALIA  TO  ITALY... 
OUR  CUSTOMERS  PRODUCE! 


P.O.  BOX  2001 
Oceanside,  Calif.  92054 
(714)  433-7380 


Communication  Devices  Inc.  of  So. 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  announced  a  “smart 
polling  concentrator.” 

This  device  has  five  polling  ports, 
each  port  capable  of  handling  up  to  26 
video  terminals.  The  concentrator  has  a 
learning  capability  which  allows  it  to 
seek  out  only  those  terminals  responding 
to  the  poll  chain  and  subsequently  poll 
only  those  terminals  that  have  answered. 

Each  port  is  firmware  programmed  for 
baud  rate  and  bit  structure.  A  6K  mem¬ 
ory  (expandable  to  12K)  is  provided  for 
each  polling  port.  When  an  individual 
memory  has  a  complete  item,  it  goes  into 
a  waiting  line  for  retransmission  syn¬ 
chronously  at  speeds  to  9.6  Kilibaud  to  a 
remote  computer. 

The  answer  back  message  from  the 
computer  is  placed  in  the  same  memory 
and  transmitted  at  the  proper  speed  to 
the  video  terminal.  The  unit  is  available 
in  a  desk  top  chassis  or  in  a  3'/i"  x  19" 
rack  mount. 


When  the  corrections  are  complete, 
the  CRT  operator  enters  the  page  num¬ 
bers  for  the  blocked  pages  and  initiates 
the  page  dummy  program.  The  program 
produces  a  tentative  newspaper  layout, 
calculates  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
paper  and  determines  the  percentage  of 
advertising  vs.  news.  The  CRT  operator 
reviews  the  calculations  and  changes  the 
number  of  pages  if  they  are  too  high  or 
too  low. 

When  the  changes  are  made  the  pro¬ 
gram  finalizes  the  newspaper  layout,  and 
a  scale  model  of  each  page  showing  ad 
position  is  printed  and  displayed  on  the 
CRT. 

Special  purpose  reports  are  printed 
which  show  various  conditions  and  types 
of  ads.  These  reports  include  listings  of 
pick  up  ads,  series  ads,  special  require¬ 
ment  ads,  altered  ads,  killed  ads,  tear 
sheet  ads,  unplaced  ads,  and  floated  ads 
in  addition  to  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tiser  reports. 

Each  ad  is  scheduled  in  a  particular 
section  of  the  paper.  If  a  section  is  not 
specified,  the  ad  is  placed  in  the  general 
news  section.  Ads  with  coupons  are 
placed  on  backing  pages,  although  they 
may  appear  on  facing  pages  or  on  the 
same  page.  There  are  only  certain  loca¬ 
tions  where  color  ads  are  placed  due  to 
printing  press  restrictions.  Double  truck 
ads,  which  utilize  the  gutter,  are  run  only 
on  the  middle  pages  of  a  section.  Ads  run 
in  a  series  are  placed  on  continuous 
pages  with  no  blocked  pages  in  the 
series. 

All  of  these  considerations  have  been 
included  in  the  automated  page  dummy 
system  at  OPUBCO. 


Ms.  Martha  Breon  is  a  project  leader, 
data  processing  staff,  of  OPUBCO. 


Oklahoma  dailies  install 
page  dummy  system 


Polling  concentrator 


By  Martha  Breon 

A  computerized  ad  make-up  (page 
dummy)  system  has  recently  been  im¬ 
plemented  at  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  (OPUBCO),  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times. 

The  new  system  eliminates  the  need 
for  manual  page  layouts,  decreases  the 
time  required  to  make  up  any  edition, 
reduces  newsprint  usage  by  allocating 
space  more  efficiently,  and  minimizes 
the  probability  of  leaving  an  ad  out  of  the 
paper. 

The  page  dummy  system,  originally 
written  in  the  Fortran  programming  lan¬ 
guage  for  PDP-8  and  PDP-11  computers, 
was  acquired  from  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  and  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate  in  the  Spring  of  1979.  The  system 
featured  on-line  entry  of  display  ad  or¬ 
ders  using  a  cathode  ray  tube  (CRT), 
printed  ad  schedules  for  each  paper,  and 
both  on-line  and  printed  ad  layouts  for 
each  page.  Special  purpose  reports  in¬ 
cluded  a  page  index,  tear  sheet  list, 
floated  ad  list,  an  unplaced  ad  list  and  an 
advertiser  index. 


The  page  dummy  system  was  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  OPUBCO  data  processing 
staff  and  many  features  were  extensively 
modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Publishing  Company.  All  pro¬ 
grams  were  rewritten  in  the  COBOL 
programming  language  to  reduce  the 
need  for  specialized  programmers.  The 
programs  operate  on  an  IBM  370  Model 
148  computer  under  IBM’s  Extended 
Time  Sharing  System  (ETSS). 

Ads  are  now  passed  directly  to  the 
page  dummy  system  from  OPUBCO’s 
existing  ad  schedule/billing  system,  so 
the  on-line  entry,  schedule  and  account¬ 
ing  features  of  the  Baton  Rouge  system 
are  not  being  used. 

After  the  scheduled  ads  are  passed  to 
the  page  dummy  system,  the  CRT 
operator  enters  the  edition,  the  day  of 
week  and  the  number  of  columns  re¬ 
served  for  classified  ads.  Blocked  pages, 
edition  schedules  and  other  general 
parameters  remain  as  static  system  files 
and  are  changed  only  when  necessary. 

All  ads  are  checked  for  correct  “posi¬ 
tion  request”  by  the  program,  and  prob¬ 
lem  ads  are  displayed  on  the  CRT  for 
correction. 
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More  Piercing 

hThan  Bayonets 

“A  journalist  is  a  grumbler,  a  censurer,  a  giver 
of  advice,  a  regent  of  sovereigns,  a  tutor  of  nations. 
Four  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared  than 
a  thousand  bayonets.” 

—  Napoleon  Bonaparte 


MORNING  ADVOCATE  STATE  TIMES  SUNDAY  ADVOCATE 

525  LAFAYETTE  STREET  BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA  70821 
®  1977  Capital  City  Press 


Double  check  answering  unit 
permits  24-hr  ad  cancellation 


The  classified  department  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  the  Evening 
Tribune  installed  earlier  this  year  a  24- 
hour  telephone  answering  service  from 
Dictaphone  for  cancelling  ads  from  con¬ 
tract  and  transient  advertisiers. 

The  Ansafone  model  1960  double 
check  system  permits  a  caller  to  cancel 
a  classified  ad  scheduled  for  the  next  day 
if  the  system  is  used  prior  to  4:30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Saturday.  Calls  made 
on  Sunday  through  the  system  permit 
cancellation  of  ads  scheduled  for  Tues¬ 
day  of  that  week. 

The  Dictaphone  system  allows  the  call¬ 
er  to  hear  a  playback  of  the  cancellation 
instructions  and  to  either  verify  the  re¬ 
corded  instructions  or  change,  add  to,  or 
modify  the  instructions. 

House  ads  were  run  in  the  two  news¬ 
papers  telling  the  public  how  to  use  the 
system.  Ads  counsel  the  advertisers  to 
be  ready  to  supply  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  before  calling  to  cancel  ads;  full 
name  of  person  or  company  ad  is  billed 
to;  telephone  number  in  the  ad;  item  ad¬ 
vertised  and  heading  it  appears  under; 
and  first  few  words  of  ad. 

Two  answering  units  are  on-line  and 
handle  an  average  of  65  to  70%  of  all 
transient  cancellations  and  10%  of  con¬ 
tract  cancellations.  The  papers  carry  an 
average  of  26  classified  advertising  pages 
a  day  during  the  week  and  40-44  pages  on 
Sunday. 

The  two  units  rotate  incoming  calls 
and  can  hold  up  to  four  incoming  calls  in 
a  queue  format.  There  have  been  a  few 
voluntary  complaints  from  the  public  on 
the  matter  of  talking  to  a  recording  device. 
However,  the  public  has  accepted  the 
system  which  permits  a  direct  line  for  a 


fast  cancellation  procedure  and  98%  of 
the  callers  follow  the  recorded  proce¬ 
dure.  The  average  length  of  time  of  a 
cancellation  call  is  60  seconds. 

The  system  has  provided  a  major  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  newspapers  in  the  form  of 
more  free  time  for  the  classified  staff 
members  to  engage  in  revenue  producing 
calls.  In  the  past  the  staff  had  to  handle 
the  cancellation  calls  and  lost  valuable 
selling  time. 


Answering  device 


Within  the  next  sixty  days  the  papers 
plan  to  install  video  display  terminals  in 
the  classified  department  but  will  keep 
the  two  answering  units  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  public. 

Presently  the  tapes  are  transcribed  and 
the  information  is  placed  on  a  kill  form. 
From  this  kill  form  the  classified  ad 
numbers  are  put  on  a  kill  sheet  and  proc¬ 
essed  through  the  production  system. 

Although  there  are  other  answering 
systems  in  the  market  plate,  at  the  time 
of  the  installation  of  the  Dictaphone  sys¬ 
tem  the  San  Diego  newspapers  were  one 
of  the  first  to  use  a  technique  which  per¬ 
mitted  callers  to  verify  their  recorded  in¬ 
structions. 


K-R  papers  install 
circulation  systems 

The  first  two  CIRCIS/3000  com¬ 
puterized  systems  designed  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  automate  all  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  functions  under  control  of  one  sys¬ 
tem,  went  on-line  recently  at  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer  and  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune. 

Developed  on  behalf  of  and  with  ex¬ 
tensive  input  from  the  research  group  of 
the  Knight-Ridder  newspapers,  the 
CIRCIS/3000  includes  the  best  features 
of  existing  circulation  systems  along  with 
the  distribution,  reporting  and  advertis¬ 
ing  requirements  of  the  future. 

The  computer  circulation  system  has 
software  written  by  Collier-Jackson  As¬ 
sociates  of  Tampa,  Florida. 

Phoenix  newspapers 
upgrade  66  system 

Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
Gazette,  has  ordered  an  upgrade  for  its 
existing  Level  66  large-scale  computer 
system. 

The  system,  which  was  originally 
manufactured  at  Honeywell  Large  In¬ 
formation  Systems  Division  in  Phoenix, 
will  be  upgraded  from  a  single  processor 
66/05  to  a  dual  processor  66/10.  The  up¬ 
grade,  which  is  valued  at  more  than 
$850,000  includes  1.5  megabytes  of  main 
memory,  14  VIP7808  visual  display  ter¬ 
minals  and  two  200-million  byte  disk 
storage  devices. 

The  upgrade  will  provide  additional 
system  capacity  for  the  automation  of 
the  circulation  departments  of  both 
newspapers. 


The  RANSBOTTOM  XR-2000  (Recirculating)  Silver  Recovery  System 


The  XR-2000  is  not  the  first  recirculating  silver  recovery  unit  made  for  the  graphic 
arts  industry.  It’s  only  the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  reliable.  At  its’  core  is  an 

innovative  fixed  Jetstream  disperser  which 
provides  high  agitation 
eliminating  any  moving 
parts  in  the  desilvering 
chamber.  The  result  is 

_ _  less  silver  in  the  wash 

water  or  overflow  and 
more  (20-35%  more)  on  the  cathode  where  it  can  provide  a 
higher  return  on  investment.  Write  or  call  for  additional 
information. 


The  Most 

Advanced  Recovery 
System  Today 


Springfield  Silver 
Service,  Inc. 

*  manufacturers 

*  refiners 

*  wholesalers 


10815  state  Route  161 
P.O.  Box  89 

Mechanicsburg,  Ohio  43044 
(513)  834-2293 


Discover  how  this  unique  new 
system  can  make  your  silver 
recovery  more  efficient 
and  more  profitable 
than  you  imagined  possible! 
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In  1978,  The  Toronto  Sun 
used  Rieger  inks  when  it  won 
‘Best  Color’  for  its  classifica¬ 
tion  in  the  first  Kodak  ‘Run 
for  the  money’  competition. 

In  1979,  no  accolades. 

This  year,  using  Rieger 


inks.  The  Mississauga  News 
battled  it  out  with  the  heavy¬ 
weights  and  won  the  presti¬ 
gious  ‘Best  of  Show’  award 
and  we  at  Rieger  can’t  help 
thinking,  “two  out  of  three 
ain’t  bad’’. 


If  you  are  considering  a 
change,  give  us  a  call  —  the 
odds  are,  we  will  make  you  a 
winner. 

T7^ 

RIEGER 

TOmNTO  •  MMUNSTON  •  EOMOMTON  •  UMOON  •  VANCOUVER 


Ad  scene 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


and  usable  by  come  customers  compet¬ 
ing  in  the  resale  of  the  sellers  products  of 
like  grades  and  quality  with  those  being 
furnished  payments  and  services,  alter¬ 
natives  should  be  offered  to  such  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

He  particularly  stressed  the  following 
example  given  by  the  FTC:  “A  manufac¬ 
turer  offers  a  plan  for  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  on  radio,  TV  or  in  newspapers  of 
general  circulation.  Because  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  some  of  his  customers  are  too 
small  this  offer  is  not  “functionally 
available”  to  them.  The  manufacturer 
should  offer  them  alternatives  on  propor¬ 
tionally  equal  terms  that  are  usable  by 
them  and  suitable  for  their  business.” 

Classified  linage  dips 

Classified’s  employment,  real  estate 
and  automotive  are  not  unexpectedly 
taking  it  on  the  chin  in  this  phase  of  the 
business  cycle  which  the  economists  say 
is  still  not  a  full  blown  recession. 

Nonetheless  when  the  nation’s  CAMs 
gather  at  Boston’s  Sheraton  starting  on 
June  15,  their  annual  meeting,  chances 
are  that  many,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
will  be  dripping  tears  into  their  beer  as 
they  try  to  overcome  the  triple  play  the 
economy  is  pitching  at  them  with  its  as¬ 
sault  on  the  three  classifications  which 
account  for  about  80%  of  their  business. 

While  NAB’s  revenue  figures  for  the 
1st  3  months  show  a  14.7%  surge  in  clas¬ 
sified,  by  March  the  gain  had  dropped  to 
12.9%  the  bulk  of  which  reflects  inflation 
engendered  rate  hikes.  On  the  linage 
side,  however,  a  random  study  by  Ray 
Greene,  of  Classified  International  Ad¬ 
vertising  Services,  Inc.  revealed  linage 
losses  in  April,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  in  excess  of  30%.  Here  are  some 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-OATE  WITH  WHAT 
GOES  ON  IN  AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO 


ADVERTLSHG  HEWS 


(Published  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest  established  best-known  and 
largest  circulating  newspaper  in  the 
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of  the  facts  Greene  gleaned: 

“A  major  northeast  newspaper,  April, 
real  estate  down  38%,  autos  down  25%, 
employment  down  3%;  several  central 
state  papers  had  losses  of  over  30%.  One 
major  midwest  paper  showed  an  increase 
of  2>/tl%  for  the  1  st  quarter  and  dropped 
20%  for  April.” 

With  auto  sales  down  30%  in  mid-May 
and  the  big  3  hitting  what  the  New  York 
Times  described  as  a  19  year  low  in  May 
auto  sales;  with  new  home  starts  at  their 
lowest  ebb  since  the  1974  recession  and 
with  the  unemployment  rate  climbing  to 
7.6,  classified,  long  considered  a  basic 
business  barometer,  is  bound  to  reflect 
the  Carter  Administration’s  well  orches¬ 
trated  efforts  to  slow  down  the  economy. 
Now,  even  the  most  sanguine  inflation 
fighters  appear  to  agree  that  the  harsh 
credit  restrictions  imposed  in  March,  re¬ 
sulted  in  overkill  especially  in  the  areas 
where  the  big  ticket  items  like  cars  and 
homes — classified’s  mainstays,  are  in¬ 
volved. 

By  last  week,  real  estate  brokers  who 
with  many  of  the  nation’s  auto  dealers 
were  reaching  for  the  “Gone  Fishin’  ” 
signs,  began  to  see  some  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel.  Mortgage  rates  which  had 
climbed  as  high  as  19%  in  some  areas  by 
mid-April  were  dropping  rapidly.  Rates 
of  13%  and  even  12%%  by  one  New  Jer¬ 
sey  bank  were  reported  but  the  very 
rapidity  of  the  drop  caused  many  would 
be  home  buyers  to  delay  putting  their 
money  on  the  line.  As  one  such  home 
seeker  put  it  “Every  time  the  mortgage 
rate  drops  a  point  we  save  $50  per 
month.” 

Although  employment  advertising  has 
traditionally  been  looked  upon  as  clas¬ 
sified’s  most  volatile  category,  with  the 
great  stress  on  technology  in  modern  in¬ 
dustry  and  with  the  failure  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  to  provide  personnel  in  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  to  meet  the  critical  de¬ 
mand  for  highly  skilled  engineers  and 
technicians,  many  CAMs  believe  that 
help  wanted  now  has  a  recession  proof 
base.  While  help  wanted  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  dip,  as  it  has  already  shown  signs  of 
doing,  it  might  not  prove  as  disastrous  as 
it  did  in  the  ’74-’75  recession. 

The  Bernard  Hodes  Advertising 
Agency,  recruitment  specialists,  in  their 
current  “Personnel  Forum”  newsletter 
shows  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  point¬ 
ing  to  the  relative  stability  of  total 
employment  in  a  recession  while  un¬ 
employment  rates  rise. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  RECESSIONS 


(in  millions) 

Recessions  Start 

End 

Change 

1948-49 

58.4 

58.2 

-2.0% 

1953-54 

61.4 

59.8 

-2.5% 

1957-58 

64.5 

63.6 

-3.0% 

1960-61 

66.0 

65.6 

-0.7% 

1969-70 

78.5 

78.5 

+0.1% 

1973-75 

85.5 

84.2 

-1 .6% 

(Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 


Of  course  classified,  which  has  led  the 
industry  in  growth  for  the  last  4  years 


breaking  all  records  year  after  year,  is 
still  not  taking  a  back  seat  in  the  overall 
ad  revenue  picture.  Its  $1.1  billion  3 
month  total  accounted  for  32%  of  the 
total  dollar  volume. 

La.  bill  seeks 
to  link  ads  to 
endorsements 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Louisiana  legislature  that  would  require 
newspapers  that  endorse  political  candi¬ 
dates  to  publish  the  total  value  of  politi¬ 
cal  advertising  purchased  by,  or  for,  the 
candidate  receiving  the  endorsement. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  Baton  Rouge 
legislator  Joe  Delpit,  would  require  the 
ad  revenue  totals  to  be  published  simul¬ 
taneously  with  endorsements  of  candi¬ 
dates  “on  the  same  page,  in  the  same 
column,  and  in  the  same  type  size  as  the 
endorsement.” 

Delpit  said  he  thinks  that  newspaper 
endorsements  are  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  ad  revenue  they  take  in  from 
candidates.  He  said  that  the  bill  is  aimed 
especially  at  “the  large  newspapers  that 
for  some  reason  discriminate  against 
black  candidates.” 

Steve  Charton,  executive  manager  of 
the  Louisiana  Press  Association,  said  the 
bill  infers  “that  newspapers  sell  their  en¬ 
dorsements  to  the  person  who  buys  the 
most  political  ad  space,  or  worse.”  Char- 
ton  said  that  the  bill,  and  two  others  in¬ 
troduced  by  Delpit  on  the  same  day, 
“are  at  best,  an  indictment  of  Louisia¬ 
na’s  media.” 

One  of  the  other  bills  introduced  by 
Delpit  on  the  opening  day  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture’s  85-day  session  would  require  a 
complete  report  for  each  primary  or  gen¬ 
eral  election,  within  10  days  of  the  elec¬ 
tion.  The  report  would  require  a  listing 
of  every  candidate  for  whom  ad  space  or 
time  was  bought,  the  name  of  the  person 
who  bought  the  ad  and  the  total  dollar 
value  of  ads  purchased  for  each  candi¬ 
date. 

The  third  bill  would  require  publishers 
to  file  by  the  10th  of  every  month  a  re¬ 
port  with  the  Governor’s  Consumer  Pro¬ 
tection  Division  “showing  the  true 
number  of  newspapers  printed  on  each 
day  of  each  calendar  month.”  The  bill 
would  help  ensure  that  advertisers  get 
their  money’s  worth,  Delpit  said. 

Circulation  manager 
acquires  newspaper 

Ownership  of  the  Sand  Springs  (Okla.) 
Leader  and  Times,  published  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  has  passed  from  Joe  A. 
Woolard  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Webster, 
formerly  circulation  manager  at  the 
Weatherford  (Okla.)  News.  Webster  has 
stated  that  a  10  percent  interest  in  the 
ownership  of  the  papers  is  held  by  Ken 
Reid,  publisher  of  the  Weatherford  pa¬ 
per. 
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Ibda^  before  you  buy  a  digital 
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Mergenthaler 
Linotype 

Road,  Melville,  N.Y.  11747  (516)  673-4197 


Yes,  I’d  like  to  know  more  about  Linotron  202  today. 

□  Send  literature.  □  Please  have  salesman  call.  □  Please  arrange  for  demonstration. 

Name _ _  Street -  _ - 


Company _ — 


State 


Zip 


Teleptx>ne( 
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Color  separation  uses 
one  screen/one  angle 

Chemco  Photoproducts  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  color  separation  method  for 
newspapers,  based  upon  using  one 
screen  at  one  angle  for  all  four  colors. 
The  Chemco  Color  Method  eliminates 
the  familiar  “rosette”  dot  pattern  and 
offers  improved  color  reproduction, 
elimination  of  moire  patterns,  shorter 
exposure  times  and  lower  screen  costs. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  the 
new  method  is  the  absence  of  a  rosette 
dot  pattern.  Process  color  printing  has 
been  based  upon  producing  a  rosette  pat¬ 
tern  of  dots  by  rotating  the  screen  for 
each  color  (or  using  a  pre-angled  set  of 
screens). 

With  the  Chemco  Color  Method,  one 
screen  is  used  at  the  same  angle  for  all 
four  colors,  producing  a  dot-on-dot  pat¬ 
tern.  Color  separation  experts  and 
pressmen  may  debate  the  necessity  of 
the  rosette,  but  extensive  tests  have 
shown  that  the  new  dot  pattern  actually 
produces  superior  color  reproduction. 

Eliminating  the  rosette  pattern  also 
gives  the  appearance  of  using  a  finer  line 
screen.  This  is  especially  beneficial  on 
presses  which  have  excessive  dot  gain. 

The  Color  Method  has  met  the  de¬ 
mands  of  coarse  screens  and  newsprint  in 
producing  smoother  color  reproduction 


for  newspapers.  Flesh  tones,  one  of  the 
traditional  measures  of  quality,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  even  with  the  new  method. 

An  additional  benefit  of  pin  registering 
all  four  colors  at  the  same  angle  is  the 
elimination  of  moire  patterns.  In  tests, 
even  deliberately  throwing  the  printing 
plates  out  of  register  produced  no  moire. 
The  tests  showed  that  the  dots  do  not 
have  to  stack  exactly  on  top  of  each 
other  to  deliver  correct  reproduction. 

By  using  one  screen  at  one  angle,  the 
Color  Method  saves  time  and  cost  when 
compared  to  conventional  methods.  The 
initial  cost  of  screens  and  replacements  is 
reduced  by  75%.  When  ordering  re¬ 
placements,  there  is  no  need  to  match 
other  screens,  as  with  pre-angled  sets. 

Screen  handling  time  in  making  sep¬ 
arations  is  reduced,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  using  the  wrong  screen  angle 
for  a  specific  color.  There  are  also  less 
variables  for  exposure  programming  be¬ 
cause  only  one  screen’s  characteristics 
are  involved,  resulting  in  further  time 
savings. 

An  added  benefit  for  newspapers  is  the 
ability  to  do  full-page  fluorographic  sep¬ 
arations  without  angling  the  screens  or 
having  to  buy  an  expensive  set  of  pre- 
angled  screens. 

Success  of  the  new  method  depends 
upon  the  use  of  three  basic  elements;  a 
special  Policrom  contact  screen;  mod¬ 
ified  exposure  techniques;  Chemco 


Powerdot  Developer. 

The  Policrom  contact  screen  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  five  years  of  tonal  range  research 
conducted  by  Chemco  and  Policrom. 

Chemco  modified  conventional  expo¬ 
sure  techniques  to  get  more  color  in  the 
midtones  and  shadows.  The  new 
techniques,  combined  with  the  Policrom 
contact  screen,  not  only  improve  color 
reproduction,  but  also  provide  a  means 
of  making  quality  separations  without 
masking,  allowing  a  25-40%  reduction  in 
exposure  times.  (If  masks  are  desired, 
Chemco  has  developed  masking 
techniques  that  provide  the  sharpest  re¬ 
production.) 


COMPUTER  Accessories  of  Port 
Washington,  N.Y.,  has  designed  heavy 
gauge  clear  plastic  dust  covers  for  VDT 
terminals,  printers  and  keyboards. 

Covers  are  custom  made  ta  fit  a 
specific  model  of  VDT,  printer  and 
keyboard  and  will  protect  against  water 
damage. 


HAVE  PROBLEMS? 

Cash  Flow  •  Advertising  Sales  •  Circulation  •  Financial  Control 

If  your  problems  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  management  information,  our 
systems  can  help.  Your  business  department  can  provide  the  information 
you  need  to  manage  your  newspaper. 

Give  us  a  call,  we’ll  tell  you  how. 

☆  ADVERTISING 

☆  CIRCULATION 

☆  CLASSIFIED 

Newspaper  Business  Information  Systems 
STAUFFER  MEDIA  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

2431  Range  Line  •  P.  0.  Box  1286 
Joplin,  MO  64801  •  (417)  782-0280 

A  STAUFFER  COMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 

Visit  Us  at  ANPA-RI  Booth  401 
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PUBLISHER  FOUR: 


BIG  system 
multi-job  processing 
priced  for  the 
smaller  publication! 


.  editoria' 


•  c\ass' 


Editors  and  writers  can 
independently  enter,  alter  and 
merge  copy  on  their  split-screen 
Video  Display  Terminals  (VDTs). 

Classified  ad  takers  can 
produce  more  ads  and  billing 
in  less  time  with  greater  accuracy. 

Composition  is  automated 
by  direct  input  to  photocom¬ 
posers  or  by  transmission  to 
typographers. 

Circulation  lists  are  maintained, 
currently,  for  subscribers, mailing 
labels  and  billing. 


PUBLISHER  FOUR  systems 
support  independently  operating 
VDTs  and  peripherals,  at  local  or 
remote  workstations,  simulta¬ 
neously  controlled  by  powerful 
microprocessors. 

Communications  with  other 
computer  and  typesetting 
systems,  as  well  as  capture  of 
wire  service  news,  are  all 
available. 

Multiple-disk  storage  provides 
“fail-safe”  back-up.  Applications 
can  be  added  or  modified  through 
unique  user-definable  options. 


At  last!  A  total  text  and 
composition  processing  system 
with  the  power  and  advanced 
features  usually  found  only  in 
BIG  systems— priced  for  the 
smaller  publication.  For  details, 
phone;  (617)  272-8100  or 
(609)799-1111. 


oorrputeK 

I  INCORPORATED 


63  Second  Avenue 
Burlington,  MA  01803 


A  General  Automation  Company 


System  interfaces 
ad  layout  units 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  went 
into  computerized  display  ad  makeup  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago — and  just  in 
time. 

“We  hadn’t  planned  it  that  way,”  says 
Steven  Derman,  the  production  man¬ 
ager,  “but  our  display  ad  business 
seemed  to  change  almost  overnight  be¬ 
cause  we  went  into  zoning  and  partial 
runs  at  about  the  same  time  the  new 
equipment  arrived.  In  the  past,  most  ads 
had  come  in  ‘camera-ready.’  Now  nearly 
all  of  them  must  be  made  up.” 

The  Courant,  a  Connecticut  morning 
paper  with  approximately  208,000  circu¬ 
lation,  has  five  Raycomp  100  and  two 
Computek  Publisher  Four  systems  for 
producing  display  ads. 

All  copy  is  entered  through  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  Four  VDTs,  and  Courant  ad  vol¬ 
ume  requires  two  daily  shifts  of  four 
operators  each  for  tiiis  purpose.  The 
Raycomp  keyboards  are  used  only  for 
correction  and  manipulation  of  text,  ex¬ 
plains  Derman.  The  entered  copy  passes 
via  an  interface  from  the  Publisher  Four 
terminals  to  storage  on  the  Raycomp  300 
megabyte  disks. 

The  Publisher  Fours’  floppy  disk  stor¬ 
age  is  used  for  frequently-repeated  ads, 
such  as  church  service  announcements, 
says  the  production  manager. 


“It’s  working  well  for  us  now,  but  we 
may  have  to  expand  if  the  zoned  ads 
continue  to  grow.  You  see,  suburban  ad¬ 
vertisers  generally  don’t  use  advertising 
agencies,  so  it  means  we  have  to  do  it 
all,”  he  adds. 

The  Courant  has  had  the  Raycomp 
100s  for  about  15  months.  At  first,  copy 
was  entered  by  way  of  punched  tape  and 
scanner,  and  the  Publisher  Fours  went 
online  some  eight  months  ago. 

“This  is  a  different  application  for  the 
Publisher  Four,”  says  Derman.  We 
don’t  use  the  full  text  editing  capabilities 
nor  its  storage,  but  its  advantages  to  us 
are  the  formatting  keys,  the  display  when 
entering  copy  and  the  all-round  versatil¬ 
ity  of  the  system.” 

The  Publisher  Four  is  easily  custom¬ 
ized  to  individual  site  needs  because  of 
the  options  file  resident  on  the  software 
diskette.  This  file  permits  users  to  store 
formats,  text  strings  and  chains  of 
commands  under  a  total  of  1 16  keys. 

Calif,  daily  installs 
text  editing  system 

Hemet  (Calif.)  News  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  installation  of  an  electronic 
copy  processing  system. 

Editorial,  classified,  and  production 
operations  of  the  9,000  circulation  daily 
are  now  handled  by  a  ONE  Systems 
ON  E/40  system. 


Revamping  of  the  departments  began 
with  equipment  installation.  Hardware 
for  the  News  consisted  of:  two  32K 
CPU’s,  two  40  megabyte  disk  units;  and 
interfacing  to  gather  and  process  AP  high 
speed  wire  stories  for  editorial  recall  and 
evaluation. 

External  devices  included:  two  300 
1pm  Printronix  line  printers,  one  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  production  of  hard  copy  for 
news  proofing  with  the  other  reserved 
for  classified  output;  and  an  ASR  Tele¬ 
type  unit  for  communication  with  the 
systems  operating  program.  On-line 
typesetters  are  two  LTD’s  and  a  Facit 
4070  punch  for  access  to  an  ACM  9000. 

The  primary  system  has  40  million 
characters  of  available  storage  and  sup¬ 
ports  twelve  Model  El/4  and  three 
Model  El/10  video  display  terminals. 
The  Hemet  system  dedicated  eleven 
VDT’s  to  editorial  and  four  to  the  man¬ 
ipulation  of  classified  ads. 

In  addition  to  computer  hardware  and 
peripheral  devices,  the  package  con¬ 
tained  Release  III  software.  However, 
the  News  felt  their  operation  required 
enhancements  in  the  classified  program. 
ONE  designed  and  incorporated  two 
special  billing  modules. 

The  first  has  the  function  of  rapidly 
processing  counter  sales.  One  of  the  line 
printers  outputs  the  ads  billing  informa¬ 
tion  immediately  after  data  base  entry.  A 
system  produced  computerized  receipt  is 
available  as  the  bill  is  being  paid. 

The  second  feature  also  relates  to  bill¬ 
ing.  Its  function  is  to  produce  late  pay¬ 
ment  notices.  Second  and  final  remind¬ 
ers  are  automatically  prepared  on  the 
15th  and  30th  day  beyond  expiration. 

Southam  daily 
starts  printing 
in  new  plant 

The  Edmonton  Journal  switched  from 
letterpress  to  offset  production  (May  20) 
with  the  first  run  in  its  new  $35-million 
production  plant. 

The  plant  took  three  years  to  complete 
and  features  a  series  of  Goss  Metroliner 
presses,  the  largest  ever  constructed  in 
England . 

A  fibre-optic  link  that  will  transfer  im¬ 
ages  from  a  downtown  composing  room 
to  the  laser  platemaking  systems  at  the 
new  plant  is  to  begin  operation  in  a  few 
weeks.  An  on-line  mailroom  inserting 
system  is  expected  to  be  ready  by  the 
fall. 

The  newspaper  will  also  be  moving 
into  new  downtown  quarters  in  the  site 
of  the  existing  Journal  building. 

Of  the  650  full-time  employees,  more 
than  550  will  remain  downtown,  pub- 
liser  J.  Patrick  O’Callaghan  said. 

The  77-year-old  newspaper  is  owned 
by  Southam  Inc. 
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COITAL 


.  .  .  tracks  and  trucks,  turn¬ 
tables  and  transfer  tables 
for  standard  newsprint 
rolls  .  .  .  also  custom-engi¬ 
neered  equipment  and  full 
service  on  replacement 
parts  for  any  rollhandling 
system.  Write  for  brochure 
on  newsprint  handling 
equipment. 


TRANSFER  TABLE— TYPE  S"  TRUCK 


ROLL-HANDLING 

EQUIPMENT 


CAST  IRON 
TURNTABLES 


CAST  IRON 
CROSSOVER 


Suppliers  to  major  press  manufacturers 

CAPITAL  ELEVATOR  SALES,  INC. 

424  W.  Town  St..  Box  89,  Columbus.  Ohio  43216  •  614-228-6948 
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SEETHE 

MAGNASCAN570 
IN  ACTION 
IN  ATLANTA! 


Push  button  page  assembly  for  the  Eighties 
at  the  ANPA  SHOW,  BOOTH  1711. 


Crosfield  Electronics  (formerly  Rutho-Graphics)  cordially  invites  you  to  attend  a  live 
demonstration  of  the  Magnascan  570  at  the  ANPA/RI  Convention  in  Atlanta.  It’s  the 
world’s  first  totally  integrated,  flexible  color  scanner ...  for  computerized  scanning 
and  page  assembly  at  push  button  speed. 

We’ll  also  be  demonstrating  our  complete  line  of  color  scanning  equipment.  Hope  to 
see  you  at  the  ANPA  in  Atlanta.  Drop  by  booth  1711  anytime.  , 


Crosfield 

Electronics 

480  Central  Avenue, 

East  Rutherford,  N.J.  07073 
(201)438-4550 


Where  to  find  exhibitors 


Exhibitor  Booth  No.  Exhibitor  Booth  No. 


Agfa-Gevaert  Inc .  351 

Almanax .  2553 

AlphaKey  Systems . 2163 

AM  ECRM-AM  Varityper .  1643 

AM  Varityper .  1553 

Amergraph  Corp .  368 

American  Printer  .  801 

ANPA,  ANPA/RI,  ANPA  Foundation, 

ANPA  Credit  Bureau,  Inc .  1343 

Applied  Learning  Corp .  1303 

Associated  Press .  1013 

Atex  Inc . 2149 

Autologic  Inc .  511 

Azoplate .  2349 

Baldwin-Gegenheimer  Corp .  2005 

Baleking  Systems  Inc .  142 

Beach  Manufacturing  Corp . 2313 

Berkey  Technical  Co .  668 

Berthold  of  North  America .  1723 

Business  Controls  Corp .  1457 

Butler  Automatic  Inc .  1239 

Camex .  1351 

Capital  Elevator  Sales  Inc .  1203 

Chesley  F.  Carlson  Co .  2437 

Camfeldt  America  .  2643 

Cary  Company  Inc .  1611 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Co .  827 

Collier-Jackson  Associates .  257 

Composition  Systems  Inc .  1117 

Compugraphic  Corp .  1143 

Compuscan .  2421 

Computek  Inc.  . .  1339 

Computer  Composition  Systems .  110 

Computer  Processing  Unlimited  Inc .  1263 

Consolidated  International  Corp .  133 

Control  Systems  Tech .  868 

Coreco  Research .  767 

Corton  Inc .  1039 

Cpac  Inc .  503 

Craig  Cold  Type  Supply  Inc .  114 

Crosfield  Electronics .  1711 

Custom-Bilt  Machinery .  305 

D.S.  America  Inc . 2211 

Dahlgren  Manufacturing  Co .  1127 

Dar  Mar .  568 

Denex  Systems  Technology .  2637 

Digital  Equipment  Corp .  627 

Dissly  Research  Center,  Subsidiary  Courier-Journal 

and  Louisville  Times  Co .  1401 

Dunn  Technology  Inc .  132 

DuPont,  E.I.  deNemours  Co .  602 

Durbin  Associates  .  701 

Dynalith  Inc .  405 

Eastman  Kodak  Co .  2321 

Ebway  Industries  Inc .  1202 

Eclectic  Co . 2412 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Inc .  913 

EDS-IDAB .  443 

EETEXT .  1667 A 

Enkel  Corp .  223 

EOCOM  Corp .  311 
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Erectoweld  Co.  Ltd .  863 

Ersatech  Corp .  134 

Faustel  Inc .  2350 

FBM  U.S.A . 1405 

Ferag  Inc .  1843 

Oscar  Fisher  Co.  Inc .  138 

Flint  Ink  Corp .  160 

Fluorographic  Services  Inc .  2633 

GAF  Corp .  1205 

Gandalf  Data  Inc .  2457 

Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation  Inc .  2621 

General  Photo  Products  Co . 2217 

W.R.  Grace  &  Co . 2111 

Graphic  Arts  Manufacturing  Co .  501 

Graphic  Arts  Technical  &  Consulting  Services .  705 

Graphic  Enterprises  Inc .  1821 

Graphic  Machinery  Inc .  127 

Graphic  Management  Associates  .  2339 

Graphic  Products  Co .  1501 

Hall  Systems  Inc./George  R.  Hall  Inc . 843 

Harris  Corp .  327 

Hastech  Inc .  1363 

HCM  Graphic  Systems .  2327 

Heidelberg  Eastern  Inc .  2449 

Helion  Industries  .  108 

Hell/HCM  Corp .  2327 

Hendrix  Electronics .  1363 

Hercules  Inc .  1139 

Hertz  Corp .  468 

Hope  Industries  Inc .  1605 

IBM  Corp .  1561 

Iconics  Control  Inc .  123 

Ideal  Equipment .  1963 

Imperial  Metal  &  Chemical  Co .  951 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp .  505 

Insco  Systems .  1623 

International  Paper  Sales  Co.  Inc .  743 

IPEC  Inc .  1405 

Itek  Composition  Systems .  1911 

K  &  F  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc . 2133 

Kansa  Corp .  549 

King  Press  Inc .  649 

K-Jack  Engineering  Co.  Inc .  2552 

Kreonite  Inc . 2127 

Kurzweil  Computer  Products  Inc .  156 

Lan  Systems  .  966 

Lektro  Midwest  .  1443 

Lester  Laboratories .  2648 

Lew  Boy  Vending  .  2650 

Lincoln  St.  Louis .  2066 

LogEtronics  Inc .  1639 

Logicon-Intercomp .  2227 

MADAX  Graphic  Products  Inc .  263 

Mailroom  Systems  Inc .  1661 

Malow  Corp .  2352 

Martin  Automatic  Inc .  233 

Master  Sales  &  Service  Corp . ., .  951 

Masthead  International  Inc .  146 
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U.S.  Performance 
Is  Not  A  Sometime  Thing 


NEWS  INKS: 

FOR  WEB  OFFSET, 

LETTERPRESS, 

DILITHO 


No  other  inks  give  you  as  consis¬ 
tently  trouble-free  performance 
on  the  press,  or  as  clean  and  sharp 
reproduction  on  paper.  That’s 
because  we  combine  vast  techno¬ 
logical  expertise  with  the  most  ad¬ 


vanced  manufacturing  techniques 
and  unwavering  quality  control. 
Every  U.S.  ink  has  the  right  body 
and  flow  to  provide  excellent 
distribution  from  the  inking  rollers 
to  the  printing  cylinder-for 
sharp  halftones  and  smooth  lay- 
down  of  solids.  Every  ink  is 
formulated  to  set  fast  on  the  paper, 
minimizing  linting,  picking,  and 
plate  wear  (idler  rollers  and  nose 
cone  stay  cleaner,  too).  Excel¬ 
lent  scuff  resistance  brings  your 
papers  through  the  collection 
and  folding  operation  beautifully. 


And  the  mileage  of  U.S.  inks 
can’t  be  beat.  For  every  time  per¬ 
formance,  run  U.S.  inks. 


US 


Printing 

Ink 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Dallas,  TX;  San 
Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 


Exhibitors 


continued  from  page  50 


Exhibitor 


Booth  No.  Exhibitor 


Booth  No. 


McCain  Manufacturing  Corp .  157 

Mead  Data  Central  Inc .  802 

M.E.G.  (U.S.)  Inc .  343 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co .  1827 

MGI  International  Inc .  2527 

Mid-States  Packaging  Systems  .  2123 

Midwest  Publishers  Supply  Co .  1027 

Mita  Copystar  America  Inc .  1305 

Mohr  Enterprises .  1201 

Monotype  International  Inc .  2343 

Motorola  Communications  &  Electronics  Div .  967 

Muirhead  Inc .  1327 

Muller-Martin  Corp .  805 

Multical  Corp .  2459 

Mycro-Tek  Inc .  357 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc .  1433 

National  Machine  Co .  1905 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co .  2443 

Newscolor  Corp .  126 

Newspaper  Electronics  Corp . 2143 

Nolan  Systems  Inc .  749 

nuArc  Co.  Inc .  1427 

Offset  Newspaper  Equipment  Inc .  127 

One  Systems  Inc .  1627 

CK  Optical  Co.  Inc .  2337 

Ovalstrapping  Inc .  333 

P  Systems  Inc .  768B 

Pace  Pack .  1451 

Pako  Corp .  1813 

Pamarco  Inc .  2539 

Peripheral  Systems  Inc .  2543 

Phillips  &  Jacobs  .  2450 

H.M.  Pitman  Co .  1505 

Portage  Newspaper  Supply  Co .  605 

Portec  Inc .  666 

Printers’  Service  Co .  1667B 

Printing  Efficiency  Management .  968 

Printing  Impressions  .  303 

Production  News  Magazine,  Div.  of 

AvCom  Inc .  2223 

Publishers  Auxiliary .  423 

Publishers  for  Conventions  Inc .  2647 

Publishers  Equipment  Corp .  2460 

QL  Systems  Ltd .  205 

Qwip  Systems .  1602 

Raytheon  Graphic  Systems  .  1943 

Remarco .  1039 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology .  423 

Roc  kwe  11-  International 
Rockwell-Goss 

Rockwell-Collins .  1311 

Rutho-Graphics  Division,  Sun  Chemical  Corp .  2353 

Rycoline  Solvent  &  Chemical  Co .  105 

Safe  Walk  Inc . 241 1 

Saxmayer .  1357 

Scheffer  Automatic  Inc .  1055 

Seaboard  Energy  Management 

Systems  Inc .  1503 
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Semler  Industries  Inc .  543 

Seybold  Publications  Inc .  2627 

Signode  Corp .  866 

Silver  Recovery  Systems  .  504 

Smith  RPM  Corp .  661 

Snook  Corp . 2415 

Bernard  Soep  Associates  Inc .  1266 

Spectrum  Ink .  301 

Sperry  Uni  vac .  2205 

Springfield  Silver  Service  Inc .  203 

Standard  Southeast  Inc .  2533 

Stauffer  Media  Systems  Inc .  401 

Stepper  Associates  Inc .  505 

System  Development  Corp .  817 

Taft  Contracting  Co .  120 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co .  1543 

Tasope  Co .  1227 

Tech-Energy  Co .  116 

Telcon  Industries  Inc .  761 

Teleram  Communications  Corp .  1855 

3M  Co .  1955 

3M,  Industrial  Graphics  Division .  124 

Tingue,  Brown  &  Co .  467 

Titus  Communications  Corp .  2427 

Toyo  Inc.,  America  Inc .  1163 

TV  Data  Inc .  411 

Type  world  .  110 

United  Press  International  Inc .  1021 

Vam  Products  Co.  Inc .  2453 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp .  1111 

VWR  Scientific  Inc .  150 

Web  Press  Corp .  643 

Web  Specialties .  561 

Jarvis  B.  Webb  Co .  566 

Western  Litho  Plate  and  Supply  Co .  851 

Westwood  Associates  Inc .  136 

^ood-Hoe  Division  M.A.N.,  Wood 

Industries  Inc .  143 

World  Book  Child  Craft  International .  302 

Xenotron  Ltd .  Ill 

Xitron  Inc .  2063 

X-Rite .  1666 


EXHIBIT  HOURS 

Saturday  June  7  11  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

Sunday  June  8  11  A.M.  to  6  P.M. 

Monday  June  9  12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 

Tuesday  June  10  12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 

Wednesday  June  11  12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 

All  exhibits  will  be  located  on  the  Level  I  Exhibit 
Hall,  Lower  Level  of  the  Georgia  World  Congress 
Center. 
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Bulk  Ddnery  The  WvVw  Want  It 


FIRST  WEB  OFFSET 
COLOR  BULK  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM  WITH  TOTAL 
CONTROL  OF  COLOR 
INTEGRITY 

A  new  idea  that  works!  Our  new 
Interchangeable  Color  Modules 
(ICM's)  add  a  totally  new  dimension 
to  bulk  delivery  of  web  offset  color 
ink  to  newspapers.  Combined  with 
our  tank  trailer  fleet  for  delivery  of 
web  offset  black  and  letterpress 
inks,  it  adds  up  to  the  most  complete 
and  convenient  bulk  delivery 
system  in  the  world. 

New  Interchangeable  Color 


Modules  (ICM  s)  are  specially 
designed  tanks  carried  by  a  specially 
designed  trailer— with  ink  pumped 
from  ICM  tanks  in  the  trailer  directly 
to  the  ink  room  of  the  printing  plant. 
No  handling!  The  trailer  can  carry 
eight  400-gallon  ICM's,  delivering 
up  to  3200  gallons  of  web  offset 
color  ink  at  a  time.  Any  combination 
of  colors  can  be  delivered  with 
total  color-for-color  integrity  since 
each  color  or  shade  can  have  as 
many  ICM’s  dedicated  to  it  alone  as 
needed.  Nocontamination  so  colors 
stay  true  from  one  delivery  to  the 
next.  The  specially  designed  trailer 
has  its  own  heating  system  so  inks 
stay  pumpable  even  in  the  coldest 


subzero  weather. 

Now  you  can  enjoy  all  of  the 
advantages  of  bulk  delivery  the  way 
you  want  it,  when  you  want  it,  with 
U.S.  Printing  Ink— the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  convenient  bulk  delivery 
system  in  the  world. 

US. 

PrintiiMi 
Ink 

East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Dallas,  TX;  San 
Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 
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NO  OTHER  TYPESETTER 
CAN  S^  THIS  MUCH 
IN  ONE  Ml 


Give  Autologic's  APS-5  digital  CRT 
typesetter  one  minute  and  it  will  set  over 
4000 1 i  nes.  That's  al  most  two  fu  I  ly  formatted 
pages  of  classified  ads.  As  fast  as  you  can 
feed  it,  from  mag  tape,  paper  tape,  or 
on-line  to  almost  any  front  end  system. 

Because  Autologic  has  replaced 
moving  parts  with  sophisticated  electronic 
circuitry,  the  world's  fastest 
typesetter  is  also  the  most 
reliable.  Legendary  speed 
and  uptime  have  made  the 
APS-5  the  overwhelming 
choice  for  large  newspapers, 
commercial  typographers, 
printers,  inplant  operations, 
and  publishers. 

A  full  line  of  APS-5 
peripherals  makes  the  APS-5 
even  more  productive.  Scan 
and  digitize  line  art  and 
logotypes  and  merge  them 
with  text,  using  our  APS-41 
Graphics  Scanner.  Preview 
pages  prior  to  typesetting,  in 
their  formats  and  typefaces, 
through  our  APS-21  preview 
monitor,  saving  on  time  and 
materials. 

Select  the  best  APS-5 
configuration  for  your 
operation.  The  APS-5/C  for 
the  commercial  typographer 
and  printer  includes  special 


software  and  an  on-line  library  of  200  fonts. 
If  you  need  100  pica  line  capability,  the 
APS-5-100  sets  an  entire  newspaper  page 
in  one  pass.  Or,  start  with  the  57  or  70 
pica  APS-5U,  which  is  upgradable  to  100 
picas  at  any  time. 

An  attractive  rental  plan  is  now 
available  for  the  APS-5.  Send  for  our  free 
brochure.  Autologic,  Incorporated, 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd.,  Newbury  Park, 
CA  91320.  (213)  889-7400.  A  subsidiary  of 
Volt  Information  Sciences,  Inc. 


SEE  THE  AUTOLOGIC  FAMIIY  OF  CRT  PHOTOTYPESETTERS 
AT  THE  ANPA  SHOW- BOOTH  511. 
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Cox  group  employs  PIB 
for  datacommunications 

In  the  world  of  microprocessors,  al-  UPI’s  main  computer,”  Kelly  ex- 


most  anything  is  possible — with  the  right 
technology  and  know-how,  that  is. 

This  statement  has  been  confirmed 
over  and  over  again  by  Communication 
Devices,  Inc.,  an  engineering  oriented 
firm  in  South  Hackensack,  N.J.,  which 
designs  and  builds  equipment  for  a 
number  of  clients,  including  United 
Press  International. 

A  project  completed  this  past  October 
for  the  Cox  Newspaper  group  demon¬ 
strates  how  a  little  ingenuity  can  go  a 
long  way  in  solving  almost  any  ill  a  pub¬ 
lishing  company  may  experience  in  the 
field  of  datacommunications. 

At  a  time  when  Cox  was  feeling  the 
strain  of  an  inefficient  internal  communi¬ 
cations  system  between  its  key  affiliates, 
CDI  had  already  developed  a  device 
which  would  allow  a  single  newspaper  or 
news  syndicate  to  transmit  data  to  the 
UPl  main  computer  where  it  would  be 
disseminated  to  various  subscriber 
newspapers.  Called  a  PIB  (Polling  Inter¬ 
face  Box),  the  device  was  already  in  use 
by  various  syndicated  columnists  and 
single  newspapers  who  felt  the  need  to 
transmit  their  own  data. 

Travis  Hughs,  a  marketing  specialist 
for  UPI,  met  with  the  Cox  team  in  an 
effort  to  analyze  and  solve  their  problem. 
Realizing  the  potential  of  the  PIB  as  an 
internal  communications  device  for  a 
group  of  affiliated  newspapers,  Hughs 
contacted  CDI’s  engineering  team  which 
would  soon  begin  development  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  Cox. 

The  Cox  group  had  a  special  situation 
which  presented  a  problem  for  CDI. 
Each  affiliate  newspaper  was  outfitted 
with  an  entirely  different  type  of  system 
requiring  very  specific  modifications  on 
individual  PIBs,  if  the  hook-up  was  to  be 
a  success. 

Since  it  is  not  unusual  for  newsmen  to 
understand  little  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  datacommunications  equipment 
they  use,  CDI  took  on  the  project  with 
one  stipulation — that  Cox  assign  some¬ 
one  with  technical  background  to  func¬ 
tion  as  a  sort  of  middleman  between  CDI 
and  Cox.  This  liaison  would  be  charged 
with  visiting  each  of  the  key  Cox  papers, 
determining  what  kind  of  system  was 
used,  and  reporting  his  findings  to  the 
CDI  engineering  team.  That  person  was 
Jerry  Lipsky,  a  Cox  communications 
executive. 

Lipsky  spoke  with  CDI  president  Bob 
Kelly  to  determine  which  approach  CDI 
planned  to  take  to  solve  the  Cox  com¬ 
munications  problem.  The  system  which 
eventually  developed  eillows  the  dozen 
or  so  key  Cox  affiliates  to  transmit  data 
by  “Borrowing  the  memory  and  lines  of 
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plained. “The  PIB  allows  a  client  or 
group  of  clients  to  tie-in  to  UPI’s  main 
computer  through  which  they  transmit 
their  data.  Once  a  client  files  a  story,  it  is 
stored  in  the  computer’s  memory  and 
then  sent  along  to  the  appropriate  news¬ 
paper,”  Kelly  said.  “The  system  also 
provides  an  ‘Answer-Back’.  Once  the 
UPI  computer  has  received  the  data,  it 
automatically  notifies  the  sender  how 
many  words  have  been  filed  and  where  in 
the  computer  they  are  stored.” 

The  PIB  takes  a  story  from  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  holds  it  in  memory  until  polled 
by  UPI.  It  then  code  translates  this  in¬ 
formation  to  UPI  in  a  code  and  format 
required  by  UPI.  At  UPI  the  item  is  filed 
and  placed  in  the  cue  for  distribution. 
This  “Answer-Back”  is  code  translated 
by  the  PIB,  an  ANPA  Header  is  inserted 
using  the  key-word  of  the  story,  and  the 
item  is  sent  to  the  newspaper  computer 
disguised  as  a  news  story.  The  editor  can 
then  verify  that  his  item  did  get  into  the 
system  and  will  be  delivered. 

Before  an  item  can  be  input  to  the  UPI 
computer  it  must  be  preceded  by  a  put 
line.  The  “Put”  Line  is  in  some  cases  a 
“canned”  header  which  is  inserted  prior 
to  the  text  of  a  story.  This  Put  Line  gives 
UPI  the  information  concerning  where 
the  story  should  be  sent  over  the  vast 
UPI  network  and  how  the  story  should 
be  coded  so  that  the  final  destination 
(Cox  Newspapers)  can  be  controlled. 

When  a  Cox  Newspaper  sends  an  item 
to  the  PIB,  the  Cox  computer  places  its 
own  header  message  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  text  (STX).  This  header  mes¬ 
sage  contains  the  story  number  and  also 
the  Cox  slug  line.  The  PIB  extracts  the 
Cox  slug  liop  and  stores  it  in  memory. 
When  the  story  has  been  transmitted  to 
UPI  and  the  UPI  Answer-Back  is  re¬ 
ceived,  it  affixes  the  Answer-Back  to 
ANPA  standard  header  inserting  the  slug 
word  and  story  number  for  verification 
to  Cox  that  the  item  has  been  received 
properly. 

A  typical  Answer-Back  from  the  UPI 
computer  follows.  (All  information  is  in 
HARRIS  ASCII  and  control  characters 
(non-printing  characters)  are  contained 
within  brackets). 

An  accepted  Answer-Back  is  (SIX) 
(WRINS)  (RETURN)  (RETURN)  0163 
(SPACE)  words  (SPACE)  filed  (SPACE) 
as  (SPACE)  bzn  0744  (RETURN) 
(ETX). 

An  example  of  a  rejected  item  is  (STX) 
(WRINS)  (RETURN)  (RETURN)  (UP¬ 
PER  RAIL)  ce  (SPACE)  (LOWER 
RAIL)  (LOWER  RAIL)  get  (SPACE) 
nze  0050  (RETURN)  (ETX). 

If  the  COX  computer  received  the 


Answer-Back  as  sent  by  the  UPI  compu¬ 
ter,  it  would  reject  the  Answer-Back 
since  it  is  not  programmed  to  receive  this 
typie  of  information.  The  PIB  converts 
the  UPI  Answer-Back  to  make  it  look 
like  a  news  item  in  conformance  with 
ANPA  BULLETIN  1213.  The  Answer- 
Back  sent  to  the  Cox  Newspaper  fol¬ 
lows:  (SYN)  (SYN)  (SOH)  zOO  (PIB  gen¬ 
erated  item  number-2  digits)  (TFI)  c — ox 
(LF)  u  (space)  g  (space)  (DC3)  (DCl) 
(SPACE)  SLUG  WORD  (retrieved  from 
PIB  memory)  (5  spaces)  (CR)  (LF)  (STX) 
(UPI  Answer-Back  is  inserted  here) 
(ETX)  (EOT). 

The  PIB  is  a  microcomputer  that 
“talks”  to  both  the  newspaper  computer 
and  UPI.  The  UPI  computer  sees  the 
PIB  as  a  UPI  editor  filing  copy.  To  the 
newspaper  cortiputer  the  PIB  looks  like  a 
printer,  terminal,  or  anything  the  compu¬ 
ter  can  talk  to.  The  PIB  is  a  device  built 
upon  the  field-proven  microcomputer 
“STACKIT”  concept  developed  by 
CDI. 

The  STACKIT  concept  is  based  on  the 
Intel  Single  Chip  8048  microprocessor 
family.  The  main  board  contains  the 
processor  plus  room  for  two  2716  EP¬ 
ROMs  which  contain  the  PIB  program, 
code  conversion  tables  and  various 
“canned”  headers.  The  RS232  Input/ 
Output  ports  utilize  the  Intel  8251  Uni¬ 
versal  Synchronous/Asynchronous  Re¬ 
ceiver  Transmitter  (USART). 

The  RS232  Level  Converters  (75188 
and  75189)  are  strappable  to  allow  the 
local  port  (in  this  case  the  port  connected 
to  the  Cox  equipment)  to  either,  “look 
like”  a  terminal  or  a  modem.  If  the  Cox 
computer  port  is  configured  to  “talk  to” 
a  line  printer,  then  this  local  port  is  con¬ 
figured  to  be  a  terminal.  If,  however,  the 
Cox  information  is  coming  from  an  edit¬ 
ing  terminal,  then  the  local  port  is  con¬ 
figured  to  “look  like”  a  modem. 

The  clocks  for  the  system  are  derived 
from  a  crystal  which  is  connected  to  an 
Intel  8253  Programmable  Interval  Timer. 
Through  the  use  of  this  chip,  any  re¬ 
quired  baud  rate  can  be  generated. 

One  additional  programmable  timer  is 
located  on  the  8155  (256  x  8  RAM,  Timer 
and  32  Bit  Programmable  I/O  Port). 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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EOCOM 

LEADER  IN  LASER  PLATEMAKING  SYSTEMS 

ANNOUNCES  A  NEW  ADDITION 
TO  THE  LASERITE  FAMILY 


DESIGNED  FOR  THE  MEDIUM  SIZE  PRINTER 

NOW  NEWSPAPERS  BELOW  100,000  CIRCULATION 
CAN  AFFORD  THE  SAYINGS  AND  BENEFITS  OF 


DIRECT  LASER  PLATE  EXPOSURE  WITHOUT  FILM 

SEE  THE  "FIVE”  MAKING  PLATES  IN  BOOTH  311 

ANPA/RI  1980 

ORDER  NOW  -  90  DAY  DELIVERY 

EOCOM  [O 

A  division  of  American  Hoechst  Corporation  wLM 

15771  Redhill  Avenue,  Tustin,  California  92680/71 4/730-5051 /Telex  68-5698 


Boston  Globe  renovation 
reduces  VDT  glare 


With  the  installation  of  their  new  Atex 
electronic  copy  processing  system  about 
a  year  away,  the  management  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  retained  Soep  Associates, 
space  planners  and  architects  to  work 
closely  with  their  editorial  departments 
in  replanning  enlarging  and  renovating 
their  existing  spaces  in  preparation  for 
this  technological  change. 

An  earlier  newsroom  renovation  by 
BSA  completed  in  1974,  had  anticipated 
the  VDT  usage  and  had  incorporated  a 
raised  access  floor  which  provided  flexi¬ 
bility  and  complete  access  for  signal  and 
power  distribution. 

After  an  analysis,  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  during  interviews  with 
editorial  department  management,  estab¬ 
lishing  existing  space  usage,  present 
staff,  and  anticipated  growth,  it  became 
apparent  that  “flexibility”  was  the  name 
of  the  game.  Departmental  boundaries 
needed  to  be  as  “soft”  as  possible  to 
accommodate  change. 

And,  since  these  were  occupied  areas 
engaged  in  the  newspaper’s  daily  opera¬ 
tion  “soft”  also  meant,  “as  little  disrup¬ 
tion  as  possible.” 

In  addition,  expansion  space  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  entire  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  and  after  reviewing  all  the  alterna¬ 
tives,  it  was  determined  that  the  only 
practical  way  to  house  the  entire  news¬ 
room  and  its  growth  would  involve  re¬ 
locating  the  library,  computer  room 
(EDP),  programming  and  keypunch 
rooms  to  other  areas  of  the  Globe  build¬ 
ing. 

Requirements  for  the  new  library  (see 
E&P — June  2,  1979)  indicated  a  need  for 
5,500  square  feet  which  was  to  include  29 
lektrievers,  holding  close  to  ten  million 
clippings  and  photos.  In  addition  to  the 
lektrievers,  the  library  was  also  ex¬ 
panded  to  house  12,000  reference  vol¬ 
umes,  14  work  stations  for  indexers  and 
programmers,  a  main  library  desk,  read¬ 
ing  and  conference  area  for  the  editorial 


staff,  containing  periodical  and  magazine 
display  and  back  issue  storage,  and  a 
private  area  for  the  head  librarian. 

Available  adjacent  space  for  the  li¬ 
brary  was  discovered  in  the  obsolete 
stereotype  foundry,  which  abutted  the 
newsroom  but  contained  only  5,000  sq. 
ft.  Because  the  stereo  ceiling  was  17  feet 
high,  a  steel  framed  mezzanine  was  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  to  provide  the 
additional  500  square  feet  of  space  re¬ 
quired  for  the  librarian’s  area  and  book 
stacks.  Since  the  waffled  concrete  roof 
structure  above  the  new  library  space 
was  visually  interesting,  it  was  left  ex¬ 
posed,  painted  white  and  lighted  by  indi¬ 
rect  fixtures  located  in  the  tops  of  the 
book  stacks. 

The  main  desk  directly  below  the  mez¬ 
zanine  was  designed  to  incorporate  four 
VDT  stations,  each  on  a  “lazy  susan”  at 
desk  height  which  served  both  library 
and  the  editorial  staff  who  entered  the 
library  by  a  circular  stair  directly  from 
the  newsroom.  Remote  line  printers  ad¬ 
jacent  to,  but  removed  from  the  main 
desk  provide  hard  copy,  allowing  other 
staff  clear  access  to  the  library  desk, 
thereby  minimizing  cross  traffic. 

Outside  the  main  desk  is  the  reading/ 
conference  area  containing  current  out- 
of-town  newspapers,  magazines  and 
periodicals,  as  well  as  the  Globe’s  own 
bound  volumes  of  back  issues.  Magazine 
and  periodical  back  issues  are  hidden 
from  view  behind  each  of  the  display 
rack  doors  which  swing  out  permitting 
easy  access  to  all  back  issues. 

The  individual  work  stations  for  index¬ 
ers  and  programmers  are  of  the  “panel 
system  type”  and  provide  work  surface 
and  storage  components  directly  related 
to  each  function.  Task  lighting  over  work 
surfaces  supplement  the  indirect  (LAM) 
lighting  suspended  overhead.  Wall 
mounted  indirect  lighting  sources  pro¬ 
vide  a  softer  atmosphere  in  the  reading 
area. 


Custom  designed  carpet,  both  here 
and  in  the  newsroom,  was  developed 
primarily  to  mask  soiling  and  has  proved 
successful.  Colors  of  the  carpet  are  in 
tweeded  shades  of  medium  and  dark 
brown.  The  same  carpet,  installed  in 
rolls  and  glued  down  in  the  library,  was 
also  used  as  a  finished  surface  on  factory 
laminated  access  floor  panels  installed  in 
the  enlarged  editorial  departments. 

Upon  completion  of  the  renovation  for 
the  new  library,  work  was  begun  in  the 
editorial  areas.  As  each  phase  pro¬ 
gressed  from  relocation  of  editors, 
writers  and  equipment,  through  the 
demolition  and  construction  phases, 
temporary  power,  telephone  and  the 
cabling  for  the  new  Atex  system  were 
installed  with  a  minimum  of  lost  effort. 

Field  tests  in  the  newsroom  under 
normal  day  to  day  conditions  established 
the  following  specification  for  the  ex¬ 
panded  raised  access  floor:  The  floor 
panel  supports,  metal  panels  and  lami¬ 
nated  carpet  surface  was  to  be  fabricated 
and  guaranteed  as  a  total  package  (i.e., 
one  manufacturer  responsibility).  Also 
electrical  receptacles  and  signal  outlets 
needed  to  be  fully  recessed  in  the  panels 
with  no  projections  above  the  finished 
carpet  surface  to  restrict  the  placement 
of  furniture  and  equipment,  and  finally 
include  total  guarantees  for  a  period  of 
five  years  against  workmanship,  delami¬ 
nation  and  unusual  wear.  The  custom 
carpet  with  soil  hiding  and  wear  charac¬ 
teristics,  had  to  be  in  compliance  with 
local  fire  codes  too. 

Field  tests  confirmed  the  eventual  use 
of  Tate’s  Model  800  raised  access  floor, 
incorporating  a  monolithic  (carpet  to 
carpet)  joint  of  36  oz.  cut  pile,  heat  set 
twisted  nylon.  Total  area  covered  is 
24,000  square  feet. 

Earlier  planning  had  called  for  increas¬ 
ing  the  finished  floor  to  ceiling  height  by 
24"  and  in  so  doing  create  an  envelope  for 
indirect  lighting  using  suspended  fixtures 
(Continued  on  page  70) 

Harris  files  30-year 
$125  million  offering 

Harris  Corporation  has  filed  a  registra¬ 
tion  statement  covering  a  $125  million, 
30-year  debenture  offering  with  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Harris  chairman  Joseph  A.  Boyd  said 
the  proceeds  will  be  used  for  general 
corporate  purposes,  including  expendi¬ 
tures  for  plant  and  equipment,  invest¬ 
ment  in  information  processing  equip¬ 
ment  rented  to  customers,  working  capi¬ 
tal  requirements  and  possible  aquisi- 
tions.  Also,  the  company’s  outstanding 
commercial  paper  will  be  retired  upon 
maturity  over  the  next  several  months. 

When  the  registration  statement  be¬ 
comes  effective,  sale  of  the  debentures 
will  be  underwritten  by  an  investment 
banking  group  headed  by  Kidder,  Pea¬ 
body  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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When  you  need  a  medical  operation,  you  go  to 
the  best,  highly  qualified  surgeon  or  specialist, 
rather  than  a  general  practitioner! 

On  your  next  plant  expansion  program,  consider 
a  specialist  in  the  design  of  publishing  facilities 
—the  Pellegren  Corporation. 

.  .  .  and  compare  the  difference  in  the  end  result! 


ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
40W  Denver  Technological  Center  •  Englewood,  Colorado  80111  •  (303)  770-7812 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 

Terry  Rubenstein,  who  covered  con¬ 
sumer  affairs  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  for 
two  years,  is  now  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  newspaper.  Earlier  she  was  a 
consumer  reporter  and  public  affairs 
radio  program  host. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  L.  Patton,  Jr.,  has  become 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  New 
England  Press  Association,  moving  from 
regional  manager  for  McKinney/New 
England,  a  public  relations  firm.  In 
newspaper  and  public  relations  work  for 
more  than  25  years,  Patton  is  a  part-time 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege  and  at  University  College,  North¬ 
eastern  University,  as  a  lecturer  in  com¬ 
munications. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Joel  Shurkin,  science  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  currently  a 
professional  journalism  fellow  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  will  join  the  university’s 
news  service  as  a  science  writer  June  30. 

:fc  3(c  # 

Gayle  P.  Pitts  was  named  industrial 
relations  manager  for  United  Western 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Santa  Monica, 

California.  She  moved  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  relations  department  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

Words  for  the  whys... 

the  wherefores... and  the  whens 
of  proper  English  usage 

WORD 

ON 

WORD 

A  Dictionary  for  Writers 
and  Others  Who  Care  About  Words 
JOHN  B.  BREMNER 

“A  work  that  every  writing  man  or  woman  will  want  on 
a  reference  shelf... To  w'ander  through  this  dictionary, 
the  loving  labor  of  years,  is  to  spend  all  day  in  a  coun¬ 
try  hardware  store.  Bremner  romps  through  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  [as  if]  words  were  made  for  his  particular 
pleasure.” — James  J.  Kilpatrick,  nationally  syndicated 
columnist 

$7.95  paper 

At  better  bookstores  or  direct  from: 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

Address  for  orders:  136  South  Broadway,  Irvington,  New  York  105.33 


JOINS  AN  PA—  Sandra  F.  Mathis, 
former  manager  of  educational  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer 
and  the  Charlotte  News,  has  joined 
ANPA  Foundation  as  field  services 
advisor  and  will  assist  in  developing 
and  expanding  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  programs. 

William  G.  Delahan,  formerly  a  writer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Sunday 
magazines  and  ex-director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  at  Duquesne  University, 
Pittsburgh,  has  become  city  editor  of  the 
morning  editions  of  the  Star-Beacon  and 
The  Telegraph,  serving  Ashtabula  and 
Lake  Counties  in  Ohio. 


William  J.  Malley,  editor  of  The 
Magazine  of  the  Sunday  Buffalo  News, 
was  named  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Succeeding 
Malley  as  magazine  editor  is  Barbara 
Lamb,  who  moved  from  the  copy  desk. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  W.  Jodon,  editor  of  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express  since  1974,  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Daily  Record  ef¬ 
fective  June  16.  He  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette 
briefly  before  joining  the  Express  in 
1967.  ,  ,  , 

Hugh  Gallagher  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Greenfield  Village,  Michigan,  and  Henry 
Ford  Museum  as  a  staff  writer  in  the 
public  relations  department.  Formerly  a 
reporter-copy  editor  at  the  Ypsilanti 
Press,  Gallagher  has  also  worked  as  the 
arts  and  entertainment  writer  and  re¬ 
viewer  for  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  and 
as  a  writer  and  editor  at  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal. 

Hfi  Tt:  Hi 

Jack  A.  Reese,  previously  executive 
editor  of  the  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript, 
joined  the  Dominion-Post,  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia,  as  editor. 

:|c  9|c  9ic 

James  R.  Peipert,  veteran  Associated 
Press  foreign  correspondent,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  AP  news  editor  for  South  Africa 
and  Zimbabwe.  Peipert,  with  AP  since 
1964,  transferred  to  the  world  desk.  New 
York,  in  1968,  and  was  assigned  to  Mos¬ 
cow  in  1970.  Moving  to  London  in  1974, 
he  went  to  Johannesburg  early  this  year. 

9K  *  3te 

Tom  Robinson,  sports  writer  for  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  since  1973,  is  re¬ 
signing  to  become  a  ministerial  student  at 
Columbia  Seminary,  Decatur,  Georgia. 
He  recently  was  named  1980  Volunteer 
of  the  Year  for  his  service  to  Pendleton 
Place,  a  shelter  he  helped  establish  for 
abused  children. 


♦  *  ♦ 

Lois  WiLLE,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor 
of  letters  degree  by  the  Chicago  Colum¬ 
bia  College  during  annual  commence¬ 
ment  ceremonies. 

* 

Patricia  Foote,  a  reporter  for  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  since  1973,  was  named  arts  and 
entertainment  editor. 
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Political  columnist  authors  3  novels 


Andrew  Coburn,  a  columnist  for 
Essex  County  Newspapers  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  part  of  the  Ottaway  chain,  has 
three  novels  being  published  this  season. 


In  May,  Pocket  Books  released  “The 
Babysitter,’’  whose  hardback  publisher 
was  W.  W.  Norton.  It  has  also  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  England,  Norway,  France, 


Argentina,  and  Japan.  Quinn  Martin  pur¬ 
chased  rights  for  a  television  movie. 

In  June,  Norton  is  publishing  Coburn’s 
latest  work,  “Off  Duty”,  which  is  about 
two  homicide  detectives’  tragic  adven¬ 
tures  in  murder  and  marriage.  The  novel 
has  been  selected  as  a  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  alternative. 

In  July,  Pocket  Books  is  issuing  his 
first  novel,  “The  Trespassers,”  origi¬ 
nally  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  in 
1974. 

Cobum  is  completing  a  novel,  entitled 
“Targets,”  about  an  assassination  unit 
operating  with  corporate  funds  with  the 
tacit  approval  of  certain  governmental 
organizations. 

Coburn  writes  a  political  column 
called  “Aperitif”  for  Essex  County 
newspapers,  which  includes  the  Beverly 
Times,  Newburyport  News,  Gloucester 
Times,  and  the  Peabody  Times. 

Previously  he  was  a  book  reviewer  and 
copy  editor  with  the  Boston  Globe  and 
before  that  city  editor  at  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune .  His  wife,  Casey 
Coburn,  formerly  education  editor  at  the 
Eagle-Tribune,  is  now  assistant  public 
relations  director  at  Boston  University. 


Keith  Moyer,  previously  an  assistant  Toby  Fiske,  assistant  editor/news  of 
city  editor  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  moved  to  the 
and  a  reporter  for  the  Tampa  Times,  has  San  Francisco  Examiner  news  desk, 
become  special  projects  editor  of  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press. 

Marilyn  Moyer,  previously  Polk 
County  bureau  chief  of  the  Orlando  Sen- 


Fred  C.  Barnes,  managing  editor  of 
the  Victoria  (B.C.)  Daily  Colonist,  re¬ 
tired  May  31  after  35  years  with  the 
newspaper,  the  last  28  of  them  in  his 
present  post. 

Dave  Brown,  formerly  news  editor,  is 
acting  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

G.J.  Rowland,  publisher  of  the  Pentic¬ 
ton  (B.C.)  Herald  for  40  years,  has  re¬ 
tired.  The  new  publisher  is  Don  R.  Her¬ 
ron,  who  served  most  recently  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Kelowna  (B.C.) 
Daily  Courier.  Rowland’s  son  Bruce  is 
publisher  of  the  Barrie  (Ont.)  Examiner. 

*  ’•t  * 

Larry  Smith,  editor-in-chief  of  St. 
Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  more  than  250  Canadian  editors 
and  publishers  May  23  at  his  retirement 
dinner.  Smith  will  continue  as  an  edito¬ 
rial  consultant  and  contributor. 

*  «  * 

Bernie  D.  Shellum,  a  reporter  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  joins  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  city  desk  in  late  June  as  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  for  weekends. 

*  *  * 

Howard  G.  Sutton,  circulation  sales 
manager  of  the  Providence  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  Providence,  R.I.,  is  the  newly 
named  circulation  director-sales,  suc¬ 
ceeding  RobertT.  Burns,  who  left  to  join 
the  corporate  staff  of  Gannett  Co.,  as 
circulation  sales  and  marketing  manager. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


tinel  Star,  joined  the  News-Press  as  as¬ 
sistant  metropolitan  editor. 

tit  ♦  ♦ 


the  most 


Chuck  Nau,  a  sales  rep  with  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  Chicago  office,  has 
been  named  midwest  retail  manager.  He 
fills  the  vacancy  left  by  Ed  Garmoe  who 
was  appointed  retail  ad  manager  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Patricia  Bario,  a  White  House  deputy 
press  secretary  and  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  News,  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
editor  of  the  Wyandotte  (Mich.)  Tribune, 
was  honored  as  a  “Distinguished  Citi¬ 
zen”  by  the  Michigan  State  University 
Board  of  Trustees  during  commence¬ 
ment  ceremonies  June  7  in  East  Lansing. 


experienced  dim 
in  newspaper  execntive 
recruitment. 

Publishers,  corporate  executives,  managers  in  all 
departments -we’re  the  industry  professionals  at  recruiting  these 
key  people  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes  throughout  the 
U.S.  We  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  our  personal  service-it  has 
earned  us  many  close,  long-term  relationships.  Our 
in-depth  studies  (of  people  AND  positions)  are  backed  by  more 
than  1 5  years  experience  as  newspaper  management 
consultants  specializing  in  executive  recruitment. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-394-9330. 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


Barclay  Jameson,  editor  of  the  El  Paso 
Times  for  the  past  17  months,  became 
editor  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Sun  June 
1.  He  succeeds  Charles  L.  Bennett,  who 
is  taking  early  retirement  from  The  Sun 
and  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company 
and  will  enter  private  business  in  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  when  his  retirement  offi¬ 
cially  takes  effect  in  1981. 

*  *  * 

Theresa  McCoy,  manager  of  planning 
and  administration  for  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times,  was  named  controller,  and  will  be 
succeeding  Spencer  Snyderman,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

G.  Michael  Holdridge,  sports  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard,  has 
moved  to  manager  of  public  relations  for 
the  Carrier  Dome  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  new  facility  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  September.  Holdridge  is  one  of 
the  12  charter  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Sports  Writers’  Association. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  T.  Burns,  circulation  director- 
sales  for  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
Company,  was  appointed  to  the  new  po¬ 
sition  of  circulation  sales  and  marketing 
manager  for  Gannett  Co.,  Inc,  effective 
June  9. 


Clyde  Pinson,  a  former  advertising 
executive  with  the  Detroit  News,  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
Globe  Democrat,  is  the  newly  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Hampden  Harrison  Smith  III,  formerly 
with  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
and  a  member  of  the  journalism  faculty 
at  Washington  and  Lee  University  since 
1974,  was  promoted  from  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  to  associate  professor  effective 
September  1. 


NYC  HONORS— New  York  Women  in 
Communications,  Inc.,  presented  the 
10th  annual  Matrix  Awards  May  14  in 
New  York  City.  Participating  were, 
from  left:  Pamela  Hill,  vicepresident 
and  executive  producer  ABC  News 
Documentary  Unit,  broadcast  cate¬ 
gory  winner;  Ruth  Whitney,  editor-in- 
chief,  Glamour  magazine,  magazine 
category  winner;  Nancy  L.  Tschirhart 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  president, 
WIC;  and  Jane  Bryant  Quinn,  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  and  keynoter  for  the 
luncheon;  Barbara  Hunter,  Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy  Public  Relations  Inc., 
Matrix  winner  in  public  relations  cate¬ 
gory;  and  in  front,  Suzanne  Garment, 
associate  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  page,  winner  of  the 
newspaper  category.  Other  winners 
were:  Franchellie  Cadwell,  Cadwell 
Davis  Savage,  advertising  category 
winner,  and  Frances  FitzGerald,  book 
category. 

Michael  Hoffman,  former  Associated 
Press  outdoor  editor  and  author  of  the 
“AP  Outdoorsman”  and  the  “Outdoors 
in  Ohio”  column,  joined  the  staff  of  Ohio 
Fisherman  and  Great  Lakes  Fisherman 
magazines  as  associated  editor. 

Ottie  Snyder,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  both  publications,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  A.  Maxwell,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository  since  1969  and 
an  Ohio  newspaperman  nearly  44  years, 
retired  May  31.  Maxwell  was  editor 
of  the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star  before  moving 
to  The  Repository  post. 

*  ♦  * 

Philip  Valenti  was  named  primary 
market  area  manager  within  the  circula¬ 
tion  division  of  the  Sentinel  Star  Com¬ 
pany,  Orlando.  He  formerly  was  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Obserx’er. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Alex  Toeroek  was  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  five  Journal  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Washington,  D.C.  He  has  been  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  all  five  Journal 
Newspapers. 


Collection  Excuse  #89  'T 


CCWe’ll  pay  you 
when  we  get  paid  9’ 


Who  cares  when  they  get  paid?  You  have  a  receivable  that’s 
been  overdue  for  months.  You  could  spend  more  time 
pursuing  it,  and  you  could  turn  it  over  to  a  standard 
collection  agency  and  pay  a  fee  of  25%,  33%,  50%  or  more.  Or 
you  could  leave  it  to  the  Credit  Bureau,  Inc.,  the  media 
specialists.  CBI  provides  its  subscribers  a  dependable  BEST 
BUY  collection  service  for  a  low  10%  contingency  fee. 

For  more  information  contact  CBI,  Box  17022,  Dulles 
International  Airport,  Washington,  D  C.  20041  or  call 
(703)  620-3700. 

Leave  it  to  CBI! 


Media  Credit  Specialists 


A  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiary 

Of  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
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Shades  of 
SuperTiee 


■  ^  S'  -- 


It’s  amazing  what  you’ll  find  under  the  shade  of  our  25-foot  Super  Tree-'at  ANPA-RI  this  June. 

At  its  foot.  International  Newsprint®’s  Booth  743,  with  the  full  story  on  Super  Trees’  superior  seed 
production  and  their  potential  to  grow  up  to  75%  more  fiber  per  acre  than  previously  possible. 
Branching  out.  you’ll  learn  about  cost  control,  papermaking,  facilities  and  products, 
photopolymer  plates,  (area  measurement.)  and  kenaf  from  our  informative  displays. 

While  you’re  attending  the  ANPA-RI  Production  Management  conference  at  th^  World  Congress 
Centre  in  Atlanta,  Georgia  from  the  7th  to  the  11th  of  June  this  year,  just  look  for  the  tallest  tree 
in  the  forest  of  information:  Super  Tree,  pointing  the  way  to  the  future  of  the  forest  products  industry. 

IRTERnnTIOnRL 
PRPER  5RLES 

compRny  inc. 


Booth  No.743 


“XENOTBONlS  MW 

new 


it’s  compact 
it  sets 

full  page  ads 
and  .  .  . 

IT’S  ONLINEABLE 

XVC2  is  the  ultimate  on-line  ad  layout  terminal-specified  by 
ATEX  for  use  on-line  with  their  new  display  ad  management 
system-now  available  on-line  for  your  system. 

IT’S  COMPATIBLE 

XVC2  is  compatible  with  more  phototypesetters  than  any 
other  ad  layout  terminal  on  the  market  today. 

IT’S  AFFORDABLE 

XVC2  has  the  performance  of  the  top  of  the  line  XVC-SP 
at  a  new  low  cost-that  means  more  bang  for  your  buck! 


USA 

XENOTRON  INC.,  14  Tower  Office  Park,  Woburn,  Mass  01801. 
Tel:  (617)  933-7860  Telex:  949373  XENTEL  WOBN. 

EUROPE 

XENOTRON  LIMITED,  Vinces  Road,  Diss,  Norfolk  IP22  3HH, 
ENGLAND.  Tel:  0379  4611  Telex:  975278  XENTEL  G. 

AUSTRALIA 

XENOTRON  AUSTRALIA  PTY  LTD.  2/150  Albert  Road, 

South  Melbourne,  Victoria  3205,  AUSTRALIA. 

Tel:  Melbourne  (03)  6999599  Telex:  AA  37939  XENAUS. 

*  IIIANmV’TO 


TY  MICRO  IS  HERE'’ 


ences  in  my  life  and  I’m  glad  1  didn’t 
miss  it,”  said  Woodward.  “But  to  be 
honest,  I  don’t  know  if  I’d  want  to  go 
through  it  again.” 

The  testing  and  modifications  went  on 
for  almost  two  years.  “The  Goss 
mechanics  worked  at  night  when  the 
press  was  down  and  the  press  crew 
would  come  in  during  the  day  and  see 
what  the  mechanics  came  up  with  during 
the  night,”  remembers  Leonard  Robin¬ 
son,  the  Telegraph  Herald’s  press  fore¬ 
man,  now  retired. 

The  hardest  part  of  converting  to 
offset,  he  said  was  “not  all  the  new 
things  we  had  to  learn  but  the  things  we 
had  to  forget.” 

He  added  that  the  biggest  challenge 
was  that  all  the  newspaper’s  departments 
were  learning  together  since  the  experi¬ 
ence  was  totally  new  to  them. 

But  through  the  dedication  of  all  those 
involved,  the  effort  was  successful.  The 
newspaper  moved  from  letterpress  spot 
color  immediately  into  process  color  on 
the  Goss  Metro-Offset  press,  printing 
50,000  pph. 

With  a  daily  circulation  of  42,000  the 
Telegraph  Herald  is  now  a  heavy  user  of 
process  color  for  its  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  content  and  even  prints  its  own 
comics.  It  also  prints  the  Antique  Trader, 
a  80,000  circulation  weekly  trade  publi¬ 
cation,  and  the  Catholic  Archdiocese’s 
weekly  newspaper. 

With  the  Telegraph  Herald  and  other 
early  installations,  the  Metro-Offset 
press  evolved  into  a  series  of  presses 
called  the  Metroliner  family — each  phase 
becoming  faster,  more  flexible  and  more 
automated. 

Multipress  installations  started  emerg¬ 
ing  in  1969  as  larger  newspapers  such  as 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  the  St. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


Sacramento  Bee  gets 
2000th  offset  unit 


be  many  headaches  but  we  would  make 
history.  They  were  all  for  it  and  the  very 
next  day  we  said  ‘yes’.” 

The  name  Metro-Offset  was  based  on 
a  suggestion  from  Woodward’s  wife 
Jeanne. 

At  the  annual  ANPA  meeting  in  New 
York  when  Goss  announced  the  Metro- 
Offset  press,  a  Texas  publisher  walked 
up  to  Woodward  and  said  “I  want  to 
shake  hands  with  the  biggest  damn  fool 
in  the  industry.” 

I  had  many  sleepless  nights  after 
that,”  admitted  Woodward. 

The  Dubuque  newspaper  served  as  the 
important  link  between  the  laboratory 
environment  and  future  Goss  Metro-Off- 
set  installations.  Experiences  from  the 
site  proved  invaluable  and  resulted  in 
several  design  changes  which  were  im¬ 
plemented  immediately  as  new  standards 
for  the  early  Metro-Offset  orders. 

The  prototype  also  helped  resolve 
several  problems  which  previously  had 
made  offset  printing  on  four-plate-wide 
presses  unfeasible.  For  example,  im¬ 
provements  in  blankets,  inks  and  plates 
for  these  presses  were  the  direct  result  of 
production  tests  at  the  first  Metro-Offset 
installation. 

“I  remember  the  very  first  day  we 
started  up  the  press,”  Woodward  said. 
“Being  the  cautious  person  that  I  am,  1 
insisted  the  old  Duplex  be  plated  and 
ready.  We  kept  it  plated  for  about  two 
weeks  but  never  had  to  use  it — and  never 
missed  an  edition — even  when  modifica¬ 
tions  were  being  made. 

“It  was  one  of  the  greatest  experi¬ 


The  2,000th  Goss  Metroliner  press  unit 
manufactured  by  Graphic  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  (GSD),  Rockwell  International  Cor¬ 
poration,  will  be  shipped  to  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee  this  month. 

The  Metroliner  press  is  the  successor 
to  the  Metro-Offset  press  first  introduced 
in  1965. 

The  2,000th  unit  is  part  of  the  Bee’s 
order  for  27  Goss  Metroliner  press  units, 
three  3:2  folders,  15  half  decks  and  27 
Reel  Tension  Pasters. 

The  Goss  Metroliner  press  units  will 
be  housed  in  a  new  125,000  sq.  ft.  pro¬ 
duction  facility  connected  to  the  older 
building  by  a  lobby  and  courtyard.  The 
pre-press  operation  with  the  exception  of 
plate  making  will  remain  in  the  older 
building. 

The  27  units  will  be  configured  in  two 
press  lines.  Installation  of  the  first  nine 
unit  press  has  begun  and  test  runs  are 
scheduled  for  completion  in  November. 
The  second  and  third  lines  would  then  be 
tested  in  January  and  March. 

The  pioneer  in  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers’  conversion  to  the  offset  printing 
process  was  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph 
Herald. 

Until  the  Telegraph  Herald’s  conver¬ 
sion,  the  offset  printing  process  was 
adopted  largely  by  smaller  circulation 
newspapers  using  single-width  presses. 

In  1965,  The  Goss  Company,  pre¬ 
decessor  of  Graphic  Systems  Division 
(GSD),  introduced  the  Metro-Offset,  a 
four-plate-wide  press  printing  at  50,(K)0 
pph  and  specifically  designed  for  larger 
newspapers  wishing  to  convert  to  offset 
but  whose  demands  could  not  be  met  by 
the  smaller  presses. 

After  two  weeks  of  demonstration 
runs  at  GSD’s  manufacturing  plant  in 
Cicero,  Ill.,  the  four-unit  Goss  Metro- 
Offset  prototype,  two  half  decks  and  two 
folders  were  shipped  to  the  Telegraph 
Herald. 

The  Dubuque  paper  became  the  first 
production  test  plant,  as  well  as  the  first 
Metro-Offset  customer. 

F.R.  Woodward,  chairman  of  the 
board  for  the  Telegraph  Herald,  remem¬ 
bers  those  early  days  well. 

The  newspaper  was  long  overdue  for  a 
new  press  but  Woodward  was  holding 
out  as  long  as  possible  hoping  for  the 
introduction  of  a  four-plate-wide,  web 
offset  press. 

“We  were  in  the  process  of  drawing  up 
the  final  specifications  for  a  Goss  Mark 
II  letterpress  when  the  Goss  salesman 
asked  if  we  would  like  to  consider  offset 
instead,”  said  Woodward. 

“After  my  initial  surprise,  1  said  we’d 
tell  them  tomorrow.  1  discussed  it  with 
our  people  explaining  that  there  would 


THE  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  was  formally  introduced  at  a  press  conference  held 
in  the  Cicero,  III.  manufacturing  plant  in  1965.  After  two  weeks  of  demonstration 
runs,  the  prototype  was  moved  to  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph  Herald. 
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No  film. 

NofcM^ingi 


The  new  Chemco  News-Plater  produces  two 
electrophotographic  plates  per  minute  directly 
from  paste-up  without  the  use  of  film. 

It’s  a  camera/platemaker  that  produces 
18"  X  24"  long-run  aluminum  plates  automati¬ 
cally.  Even  the  copyboard  is  raised  at  the  push 
of  a  button.  The  plate  is  positioned,  punched. 


exposed,  processed  and  delivered— ready  for 
press— in  half  a  minute. 

The  Chemco  News- Plater  handles  line  and 
up  to  100-line  pre-screened  copy  direct  from 
paste-up.  It  eliminates  all  the  steps  in  between: 
negative  making  and  processing,  opaquing, 
stripping,  plate  burning  and  developing. 


See  it  demonstrated  at 
ANPA-RI,  Booth  827 


in  minutes  per  deadline. 


Ask  your  Chemcoman,  or 
send  the  coupon  today. 


News-Plater 

Two  plates  a  minute 
Directly  from  pasteup. 


You  have  to  see  it  in  action  to  fully  re8ilize 
the  savings  in  money  per  plate  and  the  savings 


emco 

photoproductsco. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco.  Inc 

Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove,  N  Y  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 


( Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card  and  mail.  1 

□  Send  complete  information 
on  the  News-Plater 

□  Have  my  Chemcoman 
call  me  immcKliatelv 


Name 


Title 


Newspapc'r 

Address 


Telephone 


Press  usi'd  for  newspaper 


Cox 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


Eight  bits  of  the  I/O  ports  are  used  as  a 
poll  character  address  for  the  PIB.  This 
allows  the  PIB  to  have  a  field  program¬ 
mable  poll  address.  This  chip  also  provides 
the  STACKIT  with  a  256  BYTE  circular 
buffer  which  is  not  required  for  this  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  STACKIT  main  board  is  capable 
of  addressing  64K  BYTES  of  RAM 
which  can  be  added  in  increments  of  I6K 
BYTES  per  board.  This  static  RAM 
board  uses  the  Mustek  4104  Edge  Acti¬ 
vated  RAM.  The  edge  activation  of  the 
RAM  in  the  read  and  write  mode  greatly 
reduces  the  stand-by  power  required  for 
the  memory. 

Straps  are  provided  on  the  static  RAM 
memory  board  allowing  the  board  to  be 
used  for  the  first,  second,  third  or  fourth 
16K  BYTE  memory  section. 

The  Static  RAM  board  is  backed  up  by 
four  Nicad  batteries  connected  to  a  cir¬ 
cuit  which  senses  when  power  is  decay¬ 
ing  and  automatically  switches  the  bat¬ 
teries  from  trickle  charge  to  back-up  the 
RAM.  This  circuit  simultaneously  shuts 
down  the  microprocessor  thereby  main¬ 
taining  the  integrity  of  the  system.  Com¬ 
pletely  drained  batteries  take  approxi¬ 
mately  14  hours  to  fully  charge  and  when 
fully  charged,  will  maintain  the  data  in 
RAM  in  excess  of  four  hours. 

One  of  the  early  installations  of  the 
PI  B  took  place  at  the  Miami  News  which 
could  not  accept  the  Request  to  Send, 
Clear  to  Send  protocol  of  RS232  but  re¬ 
quested  that  the  PIB  bring  up  Clear  to 
Send  when  its  memory  was  empty  and 
ready  to  receive  data,  and  to  bring  down 
Clear  to  Send  when  it  could  not  accept 
data.  The  Miami  News  computer  would 
“look  at”  this  Clear  to  Send  line  and 
respect  its  authority. 

When  the  PIB  was  first  installed,  pow¬ 
ered  up  and  reset,  the  first  story  would 
be  transmitted  properly  and  then  the  PIB 
would  “lock  up”.  After  a  few  hectic 
telephone  calls  between  CDI  and  the 
Miami  News,  CDI  diagnosed  the  prob¬ 
lem  insisting  that  the  newspaper  was  not 
respecting  the  Clear  to  Send  protocol. 
And  the  Miami  News’  own  investigation 
concurred — the  computer  was  continu¬ 
ally  sending  NUL  codes  (sending  no 
data)  but  actually  sending  characters 
after  the  Clear  to  Send  was  dropped. 
This  violated  the  protocol  of  the  PIB  and 
created  a  “lock  up”  problem.  The  Miami 
News  changed  their  interface  board  to 
one  that  did  not  require  the  sending  of 
NUL  codes  and  the  problem  disap¬ 
peared. 

An  additional  “cock  pit”  problem  oc¬ 
curred  when  another  computer  sent  in¬ 
formation  in  block  mode  (always  sending 
the  same  number  of  characters  per 
block)  and  using  fill  characters  (NUL)  to 
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complete  the  block  transmission.  The 
PIB  was  programmed  to  drop  Clear  to 
Send  when  it  received  the  ETX  (End  of 
Text).  When  the  computer  saw  the  Clear 
to  Send  drop,  it  “thought”  that  the  item 
was  not  completely  transmitted  since  it 
still  had  characters  to  send  to  complete 
its  block.  Assuming  that  an  error  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  communications  circuit,  the 
computer  retransmitted  the  entire  story. 
Clear  to  Send  continued  to  come  up,  and 
when  the  ETX  was  received,  the  PIB 
dropped  Clear  to  Send.  This  went  on  and 
on  resulting  in  the  same  story  being 
placed  in  the  UPI  computer  many  times. 
Since  the  newspaper  computer  could  not 
send  information  in  any  form  other  than 
block  mode,  the  PIB  software  was 
changed  to  detect  an  end  of  transmission 
of  data  for  a  period  of  time.  When  the 
PIB  timed  out,  it  would  drop  Clear  to 
Send  arid  the  situation  was  corrected. 

All  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Miami  News  problem,  the  Cox  system 
was  up  and  running  virtually  without 
problems  or  plans. 

Completed  only  eight  months  ago,  this 
system  came  together  through  a  joint  ef¬ 
fort  between  CDI,  Cox  and  UPI.  UPI 
was  the  first  contacted  by  Cox  when  the 
problem  arose,  CDI  acted  as  the  force 
behind  the  system’s  development,  and 
Cox  as  an  evaluator  of  the  specific  sys¬ 
tems  at  each  of  its  affiliates. 

Although  UPI  said  the  Cox  internal 
system  is  one  of  a  kind  at  present,  things 
do  not  have  to  remain  that  way.  Fred 
Parker,  general  executive  for  United 
Press/New  York,  said  recently  that  a 
system  similar  to  Cox’s  but  adapted  to 
specific  needs  can  be  again  developed  by 
CDI.  And  UPI  is  more  than  willing  to  sell 
its  end  of  the  service  to  interested 
clients,  once  it  has  received  and 
evaluated  all  the  particulars  on  the  proj¬ 
ect. 

Globe 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

directed  upwards,  using  the  ceiling  as  a 
reflector.  However,  architectural  and 
mechanical  restrictions  hidden  above  the 
existing  hung  ceiling  forced  another  solu¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  clearance  in  areas  directly 
below  existing  ductwork  and  sprinkler 
piping  was  much  less  than  the  24"  re¬ 
quired. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  glare/reflection 
of  light  on  the  VDT  from  the  existing 
standard  recessed  fluorescent  troffer 
used  throughout  the  Globe  building,  a 
“parawedge”  diffuser  was  custom  cut 
and  installed  in  each  fixture.  Areas  of 
extreme  light  and  dark  contrast  have 
been  eliminated  and  the  parawedge  dif¬ 
fusers  have  tended  to  control  much  of 
the  reflections.  The  ambient/VDT  con¬ 
trast  is  now  well  within  the  desired  3:1 
ratio  suggested  by  BSA. 

Another  source  of  high  contrast  and 


glare/reflection  was  occurring  at  the  ex¬ 
terior  windows,  there  BSA  specified  a 
woven  mesh  shade,  with  silver  mylar 
liner  (to  reflect  heat)  on  the  western  ex¬ 
posure.  They  soften  the  contrast  and  also 
control  heat  buildup  in  the  office  area. 

During  the  Globe’s  “hands  on”  train¬ 
ing  at  Atex’s  main  offices  in  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Soep  Associates  participated  in 
the  final  design  stages  of  a  swivel/tilt 
VDT  support  base  with  Atex’s  design 
staff. 

Design  modifications  suggested  by 
Robert  Entin,  BSA’s  Director  of  Plan¬ 
ning  for  the  project,  led  to  the  present 
“star”  base  which  permits  both 
keyboard  and  VDT  to  be  used  on  a  stan¬ 
dard  desk’s  19"  deep  typewriter  return, 
while  providing  complete  swivel/tilt  ad¬ 
justment  by  the  individual  user. 

The  “Total  Program”  involved  the 
Globe,  Atex  and  BSA  from  the  outset. 
This  team  approach  led  to  the  project 
being  delivered  on-time,  on-budget  and 
within  the  desired  design  parameters. 

Stretch/squeeze  lens 
reproportions  art 

Chemco  Photoproducts  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  improved  version  of  a  vari¬ 
able  squeeze  lens  for  reproportioning  art, 
ads  and  copy.  With  the  Alan  24" 
Stretch/Squeeze  Lens,  an  image  can  be 
reduced  or  enlarged  in  one  dimension, 
while  the  other  dimension  is  unchanged. 

This  anamorphic  lens  is  particularly 
beneficial  to  newspapers  in  reproportion¬ 
ing  ads  to  fit  available  page  spaces,  it 
also  has  applications  in  all  types  of  print¬ 
ing  operations. 

The  amount  of  “stretch”  or 
“squeeze”  can  be  set  from  0  to  8%  with 
micrometer  dials,  and  a  single  switch 
provides  selection  of  stretch,  squeeze  or 
zero  distortion.  At  zero  distortion,  the 
lens  functions  as  a  flat  field  lens  with 
stops  from  f/16  to  fi64  for  normal  work. 

The  Alan  24"  Stretch/Squeeze  Lens 
can  be  rotated  90°  to  permit  stretch  or 
squeeze  in  either  dimension  without  re¬ 
positioning  work  on  the  copyboard.  The 
lens  is  adaptable  to  most  horizontal 
cameras,  including  Chemco’ s  Spartan, 
News-Pager  and  Marathon  cameras. 

Computer-based 
business  system 

Newspaper  Business  Systems  division 
of  Business  Controls  Corp.,  of  Elmwood 
Park,  N.J.,  has  developed  an  interactive 
on-line  computer-based  newspaper  sys¬ 
tem  called  CiABS-I  (Circulation,  Adver¬ 
tising,  Business  Systems).  The  program 
runs  on  DEC’s  PDP-11  family  of  com¬ 
puters. 

CABS-I  includes  several  business 
operations  modules  that  can  be  installed 
individually,  in  limited  combinations,  or 
as  a  fully  integrated  complete  business 
system. 
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Visibility. 

It's  the  NAPPdifference. 

When  a  NAPP  customer  has  a  question,  he  doesn't  have  to  wait  long  for 
an  answer. 

Our  field  force  is  the  largest  in  the  letterpress  plate  manufacturing 
industry,  with  technical  sales  representatives  and  equipment  specialists 
assigned  to  each  and  every  account.  All  have  technical  backgrounds  in 
the  newspaper  printing  industry.  And,  because  all  are  available  24  hours 
a  day,  our  customers  know  assistance  is  just  a  phone  call  away. 

You  don't  have  to  have  problems  to  see  a  lot  of  your  NAPP  representa¬ 
tive.  Because  our  field  force  takes  service  a  step  further.  Ask  your  NAPP 
representative  about  programs  like  Take  ADvan- 
tage  of  Us®.  Keys  to  Quality  Control.  And  "spare 
parts"  inventory  management.  All  designed  to  max¬ 
imize  the  quality  of  your  production. 

Visibility.  It's  what  sets  NAPP  apart  from  the  rest. 


inri  - - - 

Letterpress  plates  making  headlines  around  the  world. 


NAPP  Systems  (USA),  Inc. ,  360  So.  Pacific,  San  Marcos,  CA  92069,  (714)  744-4387. 


Composition  sub-system 
interfaced  with  TMS-11 


Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press  has  installed 
a  four-terminal  CAMEX  1350  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Makeup  System.  This  is  the  first 
installation  of  a  Camex  1350  sub-system 
working  in  conjunction  with  a  PDP-1 1/70 
based  DEC  TMS-1 1  system  and  two  Au¬ 
tologic  APS-5’s. 

The  Camex  configuration  includes 
four  Camex  1351  composition  and 
makeup  terminals  and  two  Camex  3000 
Controllers  which  handle  all  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  Camex  terminals  and 
the  DEC  TMS-11  system.  The  1351  ter¬ 
minals  are  capable  of  setting  ads  up  to 
full  page  size  and  containing  as  many  as 
18,000  characters. 

Ad  text  is  entered  into  the  DEC 
TMS-1 1  system  from  Teletype  40  termi¬ 
nals  in  four  offices,  all  located  several 
miles  away  from  the  main  production 
plant.  Layouts  and  artwork  are  sent  to 
the  production  plant  via  facsimile  and/or 
messenger  from  the  outlying  offices. 

When  the  layout  has  been  received, 
and  the  ad  is  ready  to  be  composed  and 
made  up,  the  Camex  1351  terminal 
operator  enters  the  job  number,  specifies 
the  ad  dimensions,  locates  the  layout  on 
the  graphic  tablet,  and  calls  for  the  ad 
text.  The  request  is  passed  on  to  the 
Camex  controller  which  translates  it  so  it 
looks  to  the  TMS-1 1  like  an  operator  re¬ 
quest  from  one  of  its  own  video  termi¬ 
nals.  TMS-11  handles  the  request  ac¬ 
cordingly,  passes  the  file  back  to  the 
Camex  controller  which  relays  it  to  the 
requesting  terminal.  At  this  point,  the 
Camex  1351  functions  independently, 
using  its  own  built-in  microprocessor  to 
follow  the  operator's  commands  to  com¬ 
pose  and  assemble  the  ad  on  the  CRT 
screen  according  to  the  layout. 
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When  the  ad  is  complete,  the  operator 
picks  a  store  command  which  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Camex  controller.  The 
controller  translates  this  command  into 
TMS-11  language,  transforms  the  data 
into  the  ASCII  codes  acceptable  by 
TMS-11,  and  sends  it  to  be  stored  on 
TMS-11  disks. 

Similarly,  a  Camex  terminal  request 
can  be  made  to  retrieve  a  previously 
stored  ad  back  to  the  Camex  terminal  for 
later  changes  or  corrections. 

The  TMS-11  system’s  normal  file 
mainteriance  capability  is  used  to  main¬ 
tain  control  of  the  Camex  composed  ad 
files  stored  on  the  TMS-11  system. 

To  typeset  an  ad,  the  Camex  operator 
picks  a  TYPESET  command.  This 
causes  the  APS-5  driver  file  created  at 
the  Camex  1351  terminal  to  be  sent  to  the 
Camex  controller,  translated  into  ASCII, 
and  sent  to  TMS-11.  A  DEC  program 
converts  this  ASCII  file  back  to  APS-5 
format  and  queues  it  for  output  to  an 
APS-5. 

Selection  of  the  Camex  system  was 
made  by  an  Atlantic  City  Press  team  in¬ 
cluding  “Chuck”  McGee  and  Steve 
Prisament,  who  have  both  editorial  and 
systems  responsibilities.  “Mickey”  Cic- 
cia,  the  production  manager,  “Herb” 
Krassenstein,  the  mechanical  super¬ 
visor.  George  Roehr,  vicepresident  of 
the  company,  represented  management. 

Ciccia  said  virtually  all  display  and 
display  classified  ads  set  at  the  Press  are 
now  going  through  the  Camex/DEC  sys¬ 
tem.  We  have  better  control  over  the 
whole  operation,  and  can  get  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ad  out  much  faster  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  he  said. 

Prisament  noted  there  was  now  a  de¬ 


sire  to  look  into  combining  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  into  a  page  makeup  system.  He 
added,  we  hope  to  find  a  good  way  to  do 
it  before  too  long. 

The  Press  has  a  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  over  70,000  with  cir¬ 
culation  and  ad  linage  on  the  rise  since 
the  opening  of  casinos  in  Atlantic  City 
in  1978. 

Receiver  papers 
offer  sharp  images 

Two  new  Kodak  PMT  receiver  papers 
offering  image  reproduction  and  process¬ 
ing  versatility  will  be  exhibited  by 
Eastman  Kodak  at  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  convention 
in  Atlanta. 

Kodak  PMT  receiver  paper  AD  and 
Kodak  PMT  thin  receiver  paper  AD  are 
whiter  than  previous  PMT  receiver  pa¬ 
pers,  and  both  offer  black  blacks,  excel¬ 
lent  contrast  and  sharp  images.  These 
receiver  papers  can  be  processed  in 
either  PMT  activator  or  PMT  developer, 
and  can  be  used  with  PMT  negative 
paper  AD,  reversal  paper  D  or  reflex 
paper  A. 

The  thin  receiver  paper  is  designed  to 
ease  and  simplify  paste-up  operations. 
Except  for  its  thinner  base,  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  PMT  receiver  paper 
AD.  This  thin  base  is  about  the  same 
thickness  as  phototypesetting  paper,  and 
will  provide  more  consistent  mechani¬ 
cals,  without  cut  lines,  when  prints  are 
pasted  up  alongside  type  galleys. 

Also  at  ANPA  will  be  the  Kodak  data 
center  an  electronic  quality  control 
center  that  offers  precise  exposure  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  unit  also  performs  copy  scal¬ 
ing  calculations,  provides  camera  and 
density-exposure  adjustments,  makes 
dot  area/density  conversions,  and  gives 
correct  measurements  for  mixing  chemi¬ 
cals. 

EOCOM  shows  unit 
for  medium  dailies 

EOCOM  will  introduce  their  latest 
system,  the  new  LASERITE  V,  at  the 
ANPA/Rl  show  in  Atlanta. 

The  laser  unit  is  a  platemaker  designed 
for  the  medium-size  newspaper  with  cir¬ 
culation  below  100,000.  This  system  is 
compatible  with  the  ftill  line  of  Laserite 
features. 

The  company  will  also  demonstrate 
their  Laserite  lOOFLUV  system  which  is 
completely  automatic.  This  system  is 
equipped  with  a  plate  loader  holding  150 
plates  and  has  a  plate  transport  which 
allows  automatic  transport  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  plate  to  the  processor.  The  system 
puts  through  one  plate  per  minute. 
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ALGRIP  IS  A  STANDARD  FEATURE 
IN  SOME  OF  THE  WORLD’S 
LARGEST  PRESSROOMS 


Safe-Walk,  Inc.  P.O,  Box  212,  Leola,  PA  17540  (  717)  656-2326  Out  of  State  call:  1-800-233-0333  (toll-free) 

"From  Missile  Sites  to  Manhole  Covers" 


It's  no  accident!  Algrip  non¬ 
slip  flooring  is  used  wherever 
people  walk  in  a  pressroom  to 
reduce  slips,  falls,  costly 
accidents.  On  presses,  floors, 
ramps,  walkways,  Algrip 
means  safety. 

Algrip  is  a  rolled  steel  flooring 
with  aluminum  oxide  particles 
rolled  right  into  the  steel. 


Excessive  wear  simply  exposes 
more  particles  to  help  keep 
employees  on  their  feet. 

Algrip  is  a  standard  feature 
on  many  of  the  world's 
presses.  Some  of  the  largest 
pressrooms  in  this  country  and 
abroad  have  had  Algrip  on 
the  floor  for  more  than  25 
years.  It  can  be  used  as  a 


structural  component  or  laid 
down  over  existing  flooring. 
Find  out  why  Algrip  offers 
significant  protection  even 
when  the  surface  is  covered 
with  ink,  oil,  grease  or  other 
liquids.  Visit  Booth  241 1  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Confernce  in  Atlanta. 
Or  write  for  our  free  8-page 
brochure. 


DOCU/MASTER  system 
points  to  libraries 


DOCU/MASTER  is  an  information 
storage  and  retrieval  system  for  unstruc¬ 
tured  and  structured  data  that  comple¬ 
ments  existing  database  systems  and 
gives  the  user  access  to  other  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  make  decisions. 

The  system  works  on-line  from  termi¬ 
nals,  or  off-line  and  permits  the  user  to 
capture,  organize,  maintain,  and  use  in¬ 
formation  when  and  where  needed.  The 
system  is  derived  from  the  Swedish  sys¬ 
tem,  IMDOC,  which  has  been  used  for  a 
large  number  of  records  management 
applications  since  1972. 

In  1977  Turnkey  Systems  Inc.,  of 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  acquired  the  rights  to 
sell,  maintain  and  enhance  IMDOC. 
Turnkey  is  a  division  of  National  CSS. 

Just  recently  Turnkey  started  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  applications  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  and  has  as  users  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Politiken  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

The  Atlanta  newspapers  are  using 
DOCU/MASTER  for  two  primary  appli¬ 
cations.  The  first  is  a  “ready  reference 
file”  which  contains  concise,  factual  in¬ 
formation  about  news  clips  and  photos  in 
the  library.  Intended  for  use  by  anybody 
in  the  paper,  it  is  a  quick  way  of  finding 
what  clips  or  photos  are  available  on  any 
given  subject  without  wading  through  file 
drawers  manila  folders,  or  3  x  5  cards. 

The  second  and  largest  application  in¬ 
volves  the  full  text  of  the  Atlanta  news¬ 
papers.  They  now  have  begun  to  add  this 
data  in  segments.  This  conversion  is 
being  done  gradually  because  certain 
"header”  information  and  some  addi¬ 
tional  search  terms  must  be  added.  The 
base  will  grow  very  rapidly  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  about  1500  to  2000  clips  each  day. 

System  access  is  now  limited  to 
hard-wired  terminals  in  the  paper’s 
downtown  Atlanta  office.  Within  a  short 
time,  however,  the  database  is  expected 
to  be  available  from  virtually  any  loca¬ 
tion  with  a  telephone  and  an  electric  out¬ 
let  for  a  portable  terminal.  This  “net¬ 
work”  expansion  will  make  the  ready 
reference  and  full  text  files  more  readily 
available  to  the  paper’s  reporters  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  be. 

The  system  can  be  installed  on  any 
IBM  370-compatible  mainframe,  includ¬ 
ing  the  4300  series.  It  is  available  in  OS 
and  DOS  versions,  and  runs  under  either 
CICS  or  TASK/MASTER,  Turnkey’s 
own  telecommunications  monitor. 
DOCU/MASTER  may  be  purchased  for 
$60,000  (OS)  or  $45,000  (DOS).  One  to 
five  year  leases  ranging  from  $985  to 
$2,165  per  month  are  also  available. 

The  system  uses  simple  English  com¬ 
mand  language  that  provides  an  easy 
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way  to  locate  and  display  information. 
Search  and  retrieval  requests  are  formed 
by  combining  words  and  phrases  with 
commands  such  as  FIND,  SELECT,  and 
DISPLAY.  The  logical  connectors  AND, 
OR  and  NOT  are  used  to  combine 
search  arguments  for  added  power. 

Some  of  the  features  include  Multi- 
Level  Information  Control;  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Indexing;  Flexible  Search  &  Re¬ 
trieval;  Complete  Batch  Support; 
Database  Creation  and  Maintenance;  and 
File  Reorganization  and  Reindexing. 

Under  the  Multi-Level  Information 
Control  feature  documents  can  be 
grouped  by  category,  subject,  or  type. 
Sections  and  paragraphs  within  a  docu¬ 
ment  can  also  be  grouped  and  labels  can 
be  given  to  lines,  words,  or  data  ele¬ 
ments  that  have  special  meaning.  The 
control  permits  the  user  to  preserve  the 
important  relationships  between  infor¬ 
mation  without  changing  the  format  of 
the  documents. 

Word  prefixing  allows  any  word  in  a 
document  to  be  classified  as  belonging  to 
a  group  and  dates,  names,  quantities,  lo¬ 
cations,  any  information  that  can  benefit 
by  also  having  a  label,  or  a  group  desig¬ 
nation,  can  be  prefixed. 

Documents  can  be  updated  in  either 
on-line  or  batch  mode  with  commands 
available  to  add  new  lines  of  text,  replace 
existing  lines,  replace  the  entire  docu¬ 
ment,  delete  lines,  and  replace  specific 
characters  within  a  line.  Changes  to  the 
Index  File  incorporating  new  wording 
are  made  in  a  subsequent  batch  process¬ 
ing  run. 

The  system  when  indexing  looks  at 
each  word,  determines  whether  or  not 
the  word  qualifies  for  indexing,  and,  if 
needed,  creates  a  new  entry  in  the  Index 
File.  Every  word  in  the  Index  File  con¬ 
tains  a  “pointer”  to  all  documants  con¬ 
taining  that  word.  Each  word  in  the 
Index  File  is  therefore  a  potential 
search  argument  for  document  retrieval. 

The  system’s  Comprehensive  Index¬ 
ing  feature  also  permits  synonym  index¬ 
ing.  multi-lingual  translations,  stopword 
definition  and  artifical  indexing. 

Flexible  Search  &  Retrieval 
techniques  permit  root-word  searches 
such  as  a  search  on  statistic-,  where  the 
hyphen  identifies  this  as  a  root  element, 
will  yield  all  documents  containing — 
statistic;  statistics;  statistical;  and  statis¬ 
tician. 

In  a  range  search  mode  the  system 
limits  the  search  to  documents  contain¬ 
ing  information  that  falls  within  a  given 
range.  In  proximity  searches,  the  system 
tells  the  operator  how  many  times  a 
search  argument  appears  in  a  given 
document,  and  where  it  appears  in  rela¬ 


tion  to  other  words  and  phrases. 

DOCU/MASTER  provides  character 
translation  facilities  that  simplify  the 
handling  of  documents  with  both  upper 
and  lower  case  characters. 

The  system  comes  with  a  full  set  of 
support  programs  that  operate  in  batch 
mode.  They  perform  all  of  the  functions 
needed  to  create,  load,  maintain,  back¬ 
up  and  restore  the  system. 

Before  creating  the  database,  a  set  of 
DOCU/MASTER  utlity  programs  builds 
and  then  initializes  all  required  files,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Index  and  Document  Files. 
Stopwords,  security  codes,  terminal 
data,  database  names,  etc.,  can  be 
specified  when  a  database  is  loaded  and 
revised  anytime  thereafter  as  required. 

The  system  program  also  provides  util¬ 
ity  programs  which  keep  the  Document 
and  Index  Files  operating  at  top  level  and 
one  program  reorganizes  the  Document 
File,  another  reindexes  the  Index  File. 

The  Document  File  may  be  reor¬ 
ganized  from  time  to  time  if  the  volume 
of  document  deletions  or  updates  is 
heavy.  Indexing  decisions  are  based  on 
the  current  stopword  table  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  Document  File.  Old  index  entries 
are  deleted  in  the  process. 

Silver  recovery 
unit  installed 

Houston  Chronicle  recently  installed  a 
CPAC  silver  and  chemical  recovery  sys¬ 
tem. 

With  the  system,  the  Chronicle  is  re¬ 
covering  95%  of  available  emulsion 
silver  in  the  form  of  96%  plus  pure  metal¬ 
lic  silver.  In  addition,  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
pects  to  recover  50%  of  the  fix  chemicals 
used  in  their  photo  related  processes. 
Equipment  payback  should  take  place  in 
less  than  one  year. 


Sacramento 

(Continued  from  page  68) 


Petersburg  Times  purchased  Goss 
Metro-Offset  presses. 

By  1976,  96  percent  of  the  Goss  Met- 
roliner  presses  were  sold  to  multipress 
installations. 

While  the  first  international  press  was 
sold  to  Ireland’s  Daily  Mirror  in  1967, 
large  international  newspapers  did  not 
start  converting  to  offset  via  the  Goss 
press  until  the  early  seventies.  By  1975, 
30  percent  of  all  Metroliner  orders  went 
abroad. 

The  manufacture  of  the  2,000th  Goss 
Metroliner  press  unit  represents  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  newspaper  industry’s  conver¬ 
sion  to  the  offset  printing  process.  Indus¬ 
try  estimates  show  that  22  percent  of  to¬ 
day’s  four-plate-wide  newspapers  print 
by  offset. 
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Muller-Martini  Inserting  Machines 
come  highly  recommended. 


Two  dailies 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


roof  construction  double-glazed 
skylights  set  at  45  degree  angles  to  the 
street  to  capture  the  north  light.  This  soft 
north  light  enters  the  building’s  open 
newsroom,  advertising  and  circulation 
areas. 

The  south-facing  opaque  sloping  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  skylights  are  designed  to 
support  solar  panels.  All  the  piping  is  in 
place  for  solar  water  and  space  heating  in 
the  building.  The  skylight  itself  is  also  an 
energy  saving  feature  since  it  allows  less 


electric  lighting  in  the  open  office  space. 
This  light  provides  unexpected  spatial 
experiences  and  expands  spaces  verti¬ 
cally  along  the  exposed  structural  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  building  and  reinforces  the 
feeling  of  openness.  Provisions  have  also 
been  made  in  the  roof  construction  for 
the  mounting  of  an  earth-receive  only 
dish  for  satellite  communications. 

Golding  considered  the  computer  the 
“brain”  of  the  newspaper  and  housed  it 
in  the  upper  level  of  the  structure  where 
editorial  circulation  and  advertising  staff 
members  work  in  an  open  office  space 
area  around  the  computer. 

Located  adjacent  to  the  newsroom  are 
the  two  typesetters  on  an  elevated  plat¬ 


form  in  the  open  composing  area.  Next 
to  the  composing  area  are  the  camera 
and  plate  making  areas. 

In  this  design,  the  open  “U”  shape 
configuration,  the  only  area  that  can  be 
considered  “offensive”  is  the  open  plate 
making  area.  However,  this  could  be 
muted  when  the  newspaper  moves  into  a 
computer-to-plate  system  when  econom¬ 
ically  feasible. 

The  floors  in  the  open  office  space  are 
all  carpeted  and  wood  furniture  and 
paneling  is  used  throughout.  Colors  were 
intentionally  toned  down  so  people 
would  not  grow  tired  of  them. 

On  the  lower  level  of  the  structure 
there  is  a  community  room  for  small  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  and  a  lunchroom  for 
employes.  This  level  also  serves  as  a 
materials  handling  area,  newsprint  stor¬ 
age  area  with  75-day  capacity,  a  3,000 
gallon  black  ink  storage  area,  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  mailroom.  The  mailroom  was 
designed  to  be  twice  the  size  currently 
needed,  and  permits  the  paper  to  con¬ 
sider  doing  printing  work  outside  the 
normal  Herald-Mail  runs. 

In  the  “U”  shaped  pattern,  material 
flow  begins  and  ends  at  the  loading  dock. 
There  are  bays  for  truck  loading  and  a 
special  bay  for  unloading  of  newsprint. 

Also  located  at  the  loading  dock  which 
runs  across  the  rear  of  the  building  is  an 
auxiliary  power  generating  system. 

The  open  California  “U”  design  of 
Golding  will  soon  get  its  first  summer 
test,  but  from  all  indications  it  will  pass 
with  flying  colors  the  rigors  of  an  east 
coast  summer. 

Southam  paper  plans 
multimillion  piant 

Medicine  Hat  (Alberta)  News,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Southam,  Inc.,  Toronto-based 
publisher  of  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
has  awarded  a  multimillion-dollar  con¬ 
tract  for  a  publishing  facility  for  its 
Medicine  Hat  newspaper. 

The  facility  will  be  constructed  by  the 
Austin  Company  of  Toronto,  interna¬ 
tional  engineers  and  builders  based  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  groundbreaking 
ceremony  on  May  15  signaled  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  construction,  which  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  February  1981. 

The  27,000-square  foot  plant  will  be  a 
single-story,  steel-framed  brick  struc¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  fully  airconditioned,  and 
has  been  designed  with  provisions  for  the 
installation  of  the  most  modem  newspa¬ 
per  composing,  printing  and  mailing 
equipment,  to  produce  and  distribute 
14,000  copies  of  the  News  each  day. 

Austin  worked  with  Russell  and 
Needham  Architects  Ltd.  of  Medicine 
Hat,  on  the  News  project.  The  new  facil¬ 
ity  will  be  built  on  a  three-acre  site 
which,  while  removed  from  the 
downtown  location  of  the  existing  News 
publishing  plant,  is  within  the  city  limits 
of  Medicine  Hat. 
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UPPER  level  (street  level)  showing  open  office  space  with  offices  of  department 
heads  in  background.  Light  is  from  skylight  design. 


OPEN  office  newsroom  area  with  news  executive  offices  in  background.  Compos¬ 
ing  area  in  upper  right  of  picture.  Interior  photos  by  Herald-Mail  photographer, 

Steve  Sagi. 
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Full  color! 
Full  newspaper! 


The  Faustel  FLEXONEWSPRINTER 
gives  you  multi-color  printing  capability 
without  reducing  the  number  of  pages  you  can  print. 


From  Faustel,  Inc.,  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  high-speed 
flexo  imprinters  for  the  gravure 
publication  press,  comes 
the  FLEXONEWSPRINTER. 

The  result  of  over  twenty  years 
of  leadership  in  flexographic 
printing  technology,  the  Faustel 
FLEXONEWSPRINTER  is  a  high 
speed  (70,000  papers  per  hour) 
printing  machine  that's  compatibie 
with  existing  equipment  and 
pressroom  facilities.  It  combines  the 
latest  photopolymer  printing  plate 
technology  with  unique  water-based 
inks  to  produce  high  quality 
color  graphics  with  minimum 
ink  strike-through. 


To  insure  application  flexibility, 
compact  printing  units  are  designed  in 
modules  of  one  color  deck.  Compact 
modules  can  be  arranged  to  allow 
printing  of  up  to  four  colors  on  either 
or  both  sides  of  one  web  or  muiti  webs. 
Modules  can  be  assembled  to  be 
either  left-  or  right-hand,  and 
each  module  is  fully  machined  so 
that  additional  modules  may 
be  field-retrofitted  at  a  future  date. 

For  details  on  this  remarkabie 
new  printing  machine,  visit  the  Faustel 
display  at  the  June  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Conference 
in  Atianta  (Booth  #2350)  or  write  us 
at  the  address  below. 


FAUSTEL,  INC. 

12801  W.  SILVER  SPRING  ROAD.  BUTLER.  Wl  53007. 414-781-9760 TELEX  2-6772 
FLEXOGRAPHIC  PRESSES  &  IMPRINTERS*  COATERS*LAMINATORS 


Fresno  Bee  pushes  kenaf 
as  source  of  newsprint 


A  tall,  weedy-looking  plant  named 
kenaf  is  the  latest  subject  of  crop  re¬ 
search  on  Fresno  State  University’s 
campus  farm  in  field  testing  which  could 
one  day  put  it  in  San  Joaquin  Valley 
homes  as  the  “paper”  on  which  the  daily 
newspaper  is  printed. 

Soaring  costs  of  newsprint,  as  the 
wood-based  stock  used  by  newspapers  is 
known  in  the  printing  trade,  and  unpre¬ 
dictable  shortages  in  its  supply  are  the 
basic  factors  leading  to  this  unusual 
farming  investigation.  These  have  made 
this  otherwise  marginal  resource 
economically  worth  consideration  as  a 
substitute  for  newsprint. 

Consequently,  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  began  exper¬ 
iments  approximately  three  years  ago 
which  have  resulted  in  successful  test 
runs  by  several  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  on  newsprint  made  from  this  dis¬ 
tant  cousin  of  marijuana.  But  let’s  not  get 
excited  about  that  relationship. 

Kenaf  is  a  jute,  while  marijuana  is  a 
true  hemp,  and  kenaf  is  about  as  narco¬ 
tic  as  a  cigaret  made  out  of  celery  tops. 
In  smoking  potential,  kenaf  is  about  as 
close  to  marijuana  as  the  California 
poppy  is  to  the  scarlet  opium  poppy  of 
Turkey.  This  project  is  aimed  at  paper, 
and  we  don’t  mean  Zig  Zag  “roll-your- 
own.” 

The  project  came  about  through  a 
cooperative  effort  arranged  between  Dr. 
Charles  Smallwood,  FSU’s  dean  of  ag¬ 
riculture  and  home  economics,  and 
Roger  C.  Coryell,  general  manager  of  the 
Fresno  Bee,  who  became  convinced  by 
ANPA’s  tests  that  kenaf  was  a  likely 
prospect  for  valley  agriculture  and  worth 
testing  for  its  paper-making  potential  on 
the  campus  farm.  The  Fresno  Bee  has 
provided  a  research  grant  of  $3,094  to 
support  field  trials  this  year  by  Dr. 
Mahendra  Bhangoo,  an  FSU  plant  sci¬ 
ences  instructor  who  knows  kenaf  s  uses 
and  growth  characteristics  from  his 
youth  in  Ludhiana  in  northeastern  In¬ 
dia’s  Punjab  region. 

Why  the  odd  $94?  Coryell  explained, 
“We  asked  for  a  costs  estimate  on  the 
project,  from  planting  to  final  evaluation 
of  the  harvest,  by  Dr.  Bhangoo,  and 
when  it  was  aU  added  up  that  was  his 
total.  So  that’s  how  we  wrote  the 
check.” 

The  plot  is  not  a  big  one,  barely  half  an 
acre,  since  the  supply  of  planting  seed  is 
just  10  pounds  for  each  of  the  two  var¬ 
ieties,  Tainung  and  Cuba  20-32,  which 
Coryell  was  able  to  acquire  from  W.J. 
Kammann,  a  Yuma,  Ariz.,  grower. 
Kammann  has  grown  kenaf  for  two  years 
in  the  experimental  program  fostered  by 
the  Yuma  Daily  Sun,  which  is  one  of  four 
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or  five  American  newspapers  which  have 
made  successful  press  runs  with  kenaf- 
formula  newsprint  in  the  past  year. 

Rancher  Kammann  also  has  ex¬ 
perimented  extensively  with  processing 
the  mature  crop  to  determine  the  most 
economical  and  workable  method  for 
hauling  it  to  the  mills  where  it  is  cooked 
and  formed  into  the  long  rolls  of  news¬ 
print.  His  work  has  been  coordinated 
with  the  International  Paper  Company 
through  -Don  N.  Soldwedel,  co-editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Yuma  Daily  Sun  and 
chairman  of  ANPA’s  newsprint  study, 
and  Bill  Reinhart,  vicepresident  of  re¬ 
search  at  ANPA  who  is  guiding  the  na¬ 
tional  project. 

Bhangoo  explained,  as  the  first  seed 
was  planted  Monday  afternoon  in  the 
small  test  plot  near  the  FSU  abattoir  at 
the  campus’  eastern  edge,  that  he  has  set 
up  the  tests  for  seeding  in  two  different 
row  spacings,  15  and  30  inches,  both 
planted  to  the  same  density.  Further  dif¬ 
ferences  for  comparison  will  be  created 
by  thinning  at  the  seedling  stage  to  three 
different  plant  population  counts. 

“From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
from  people  who  have  tested  kenaf  in 
Arizona  and  Florida,  plant  populations 
have  been  kept  between  40,000  and 
100,000  plants  per  acre.  And  we  will  fol¬ 
low  close  to  those  counts  this  first  year 
to  relate  our  findings  with  what  other 
experimenters  have  reported,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 

Banghoo  said  the  fiber  crop  commonly 
is  figured  to  have  a  120-day  planting-to- 
maturity  period,  but  our  valley  climate 
could  allow  a  considerably  longer  growth 
span  if  the  tests  show  such  culture  would 
pay  off  in  greater  tonage  per  acre.  He 
explained  that  this  mid-May  date  used  in 
the  FSU-Bee  tests  is  about  as  late  as  he 
would  want  to  risk  because  of  the  heat 
factor  on  seedling  survival,  kenaf  appar¬ 
ently  following  much  the  same  timing  as 
cotton  in  some  climates  similar  to  ours. 

He  explained  this  project  will  be  har¬ 
vested  in  time  for  him  to  assemble  his 
yield  data  and  relationships  to  planting, 
irrigating  and  other  cultural  factors  for 
evaluation  by  November.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sembling  the  findings  in  cooperation  with 
Dr.  Harry  Karle,  plant  sciences  division 
chairman,  and  Dr.  Earl  Bowerman,  as¬ 
sistant  agricultural  dean.  Bowerman 
came  to  FSU  just  a  year  ago  from  Texas 
A  &  M  on  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Smallwood;  prior  to  his  Texas  experi¬ 
ence  he  served  on  the  Rutgers  University 
faculty.  Karle  was  graduated  from  the 
then  Fresno  State  College  with  most  of 
his  work  in  viticulture. 

Bhangoo,  who  first  came  to  Fresno 
State  in  1951  as  a  student  returned  here 


in  1976  after  10  years  as  an  instructor  at 
Arkansas  University,  plus  eight  years 
with  the  Standard  Fruit  Co.  in  both  Hon¬ 
duras  and  New  Orleans,  La.  He  is  one  of 
the  regular  instructors  in  soils  at  FSU. 

As  a  minor  footnote  on  the  differences 
between  kenaf  and  its  notorious  cousin, 
marijuana,  the  Latin  name  for  the  inno¬ 
cent  stalky  plant  which  has  yielded  fiber 
for  rope  and  sails  since  before  the  days  of 
Magellan  is  “Hibiscus  cannabinus”  and 
the  controversial  smoking  crop  is  “Can¬ 
nabis  sativa.”  Kenaf  is  also  known  as 
“ambari,”  “bastard  jute,”  “Javejute,” 
“Bombay  hemp”  and  “deccan  hemp.” 
And  it  is  a  well  established  fact  it  does 
not  have  the  high-riding  capacities  of  the 
plant  known  variously  as  “grass,” 
“muggles,”  “Mary  J.,”  “stuff,”  “pot,” 
“Acapulco  gold,”  “Maui  Zowie”  and  a 
raft  of  other  reefer  nicknames. 


(Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Fresno  Bee,  May  25  edition.) 

Counter/stacker 
for  small  and 
medium  dailies 

A  counter/stacker  for  small-  and 
medium-size  newspapers,  which  reduces 
fly  manning  requirements  at  the  press 
folder,  has  been  introduced  by  Stobb  In¬ 
corporated,  Clinton,  N.J. 

The  NS  machine  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  automation  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 


The  unit  meets  the  needs  of  daily  and 
weekly  plants  by  lowering  manpower 
needs,  reducing  spoilage  of  good  copies, 
and  increasing  overall  productivity. 

The  NS  counter/stacker  is  installed  at 
the  folder  without  need  for  any  drive 
connections  with  the  press.  Unit  delivers 
neat  stacks  of  precounted  papers  on  a 
spacious  table  of  working  height,  ready 
for  bundling.  Stacker  will  make  all  nor¬ 
mal  size  bundles. 

Control  panel  at  front  of  machine  per¬ 
mits  a  single  operator  to  handle  all  steps 
required  at  the  delivery  end.  A  totalizer 
for  providing  accurate  counts  is  included 
in  the  control  grouping. 

Removable  side  panels  permit  acces¬ 
sibility  to  all  working  parts. 
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Don't  Let  Remote  Printing 
Tie  up  Production. 


In  the  time  it  takes  you  to  get  through  this  traffic  maze,  LogEscan  copy  is  already  in 
production.  The  LogEscan  laser  platemaking  system  transmits  pasteup  copy  from  your 
composing  room  to  a  remote  printing  plant  in  record  time.  There’s  no  need  for  costly,  time- 
consuming,  and  unpredictable  transport  of  negatives  or  plates  to  remote  locations. 

A  LogEscan  reader  terminal  placed  in  your  composing  room  reads  the  pasteup  pages 
with  a  scanning  laser  light  source.  This  information  can  be  transmitted  by  microwave,  or  via 
satellite  communications  to  a  separate  writer  terminal  at  the  remote  plant.  The  writer 
terminal  reproduces  the  image  simultaneously  in  the  form  of  a  Lasermask,  or  directly  on  a 
printing  plate. 


LogEscan  offers: 

•  non-silver  process  . 

•  superior  economics  ' 

•  plates  direct  from  'l 

pasteup  '  — 

•  conipatibility  with 
offset  and  photo- 
polymer  plates 

•  negative  or  positive  image 

•  daylight  operation 

•  quality  100  line  halftones 

•  convenient  storage  for  makeovers 


LogEscan  has  the  largest 
proven  laser  scanning  and 
transmission  system  in  daily 
operation  in  the  world.  We 
can  adapt  our  system  to  your 
needs.  Find  out  more  by 
writing  or  calling  us  at: 
LogEscan  Systems  Inc. 
7956  Cluny  Court 
Springfield,  VA  22153 
703/455-3800 
Telex:  89-455 


Drop  by  and  visit  us  at  the  ANPA/RI  exhibit  -  booth  1639 


Detroit  News  on  target 
with  offset  conversion 


The  Detroit  News  plant  in  Sterling 
Heights,  Mich.,  is  on  schedule  with  the 
conversion  of  letterpress  units  to  offset. 

Conversion  of  the  54  Goss  Mark  V 
units,  including  12  color  humps  and  18 
half  decks  began  Nov.  12,  1979  and 
should  be  completed  in  late  November  of 
this  year.  (See  E&P  June,  2,  1979). 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Co.  (TESCO)  of 
Chicago  is  directing  the  installation  of 
the  new  Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho  (TKS) 
equipment.  The  system  which  supplies 
water  to  the  press  has  been  designed  for 
the  News  by  Inland  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co. 

The  total  conversion  of  the  seven- 
year-old  press  units  to  offset  will  be  a  $12 
million  investment. 

In  addition,  the  Detroit  News  is  build¬ 
ing  a  satellite  production  facility  near 
Lansing,  scheduled  for  completion  in 
late  fall,  1980.  A  four-system  Laserite 
network  for  full-page  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  will  be  utilized  to  make  negatives.  A 
laser,  scanning  a  page  paste-up  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  negative  simultaneously  at  the 
l.ansing  Plant  and  at  the  plant  in  Sterling 
Heights.  (See  E&P  Nov.  24.  1979). 

JTie  conversion  to  offset  has  provided 
some  unexpected  benefits.  All  the  set¬ 
tings  on  each  press  are  checked  during 
the  conversion  process.  Everything  is 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Ink  rails  are  set,  the 
inking  system  is  completely  checked, 
along  with  reel  tensions  and  web  sever¬ 
ing  devices.  The  blanket  cylinders  are 
each  rustproofed  as  well.  All  pressroom 


lighting  is  also  reciving  a  complete  clean¬ 
ing. 

After  the  first  two  units  (one  color 
hump  and  one  black)  were  converted, 
they  were  tested  and  then  full-scale  con¬ 
version  began.  Press  units  are  converted 
in  segments  of  three  over  a  three  week 
period.  Units  were  selected  in  order  to 
produce  a  product  which  enabled  most  of 
the  paper's  first  section  to  be  printed  by 
the  offset  method.  When  half  the  units 
are  converted,  48  pages  of  the  paper  can 
be  printed  by  offset. 

Jack  Delphy,  assistant  production 
manager  and  project  coordinator,  said 
the  conversion  has  not  presented  any  un¬ 
foreseen  problems.  He  said  the  newspa¬ 
per's  quality  is  constantly  improving. 
The  runability  appears  to  be  better  than 
letterpress  because  moisture  is  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  newsprint. 

It’s  understandably  complicated  to  run 
a  printing  operation  which,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  requires  both  stereotype  and 
offset  plate  production.  The  stereotype 
area  is  gradually  being  phased  down, 
while  offset  platemaking  is  being  phased 
up. 

A  plate  conveying  system  which  we 
call  the  "Newsveyor”  has  been  built  by 
the  White  Machinery  Company  for  The 
News’  Sterling  Heights  plant.  After  a 
plate  is  made,  the  engravers  will  put  the 
plate  on  a  modified  coat  hanger  and  place 
it  on  the  Newsveyor.  The  plate  then  will 
travel  to  the  pressroom,  where  the 
non-mechanical  automatic  drop-off  sys¬ 


tem  will  put  the  plate  near  the  folders. 
Delphy  said  he  knows  of  no  other  news¬ 
paper  which  uses  this  type  of  place  de¬ 
livery  system. 

While  the  conversion  is  continuing, 
training  sessions  for  News  personnel  are 
progressing.  About  175  Journeyman 
pressmen  have  been  involved  in  training 
sessions.  An  offset  instruction  manual, 
written  by  TKS  for  the  News  is  being 
used.  Machinists,  electricians  and  plumb¬ 
ers  are  receiving  materials  covering  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  the  new 
equipment. 

Montreal  Gazette 
to  relocate 

Robert  McConnell,  publisher  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette,  says  the  newspaper 
will  move  in  late  June  or  early  July  into 
the  building  that  housed  the  Montreal 
Star  until  it  ceased  publication  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Except  for  50,000  copies  being  printed 
at  La  Presse,  The  Gazette’s  press  run 
now  is  being  done  at  the  new  building, 
McConnell  said  Friday. 

The  arrangement  with  La  Presse  ends 
in  late  June.  After  this.  The  Gazette’s 
entire  press  run  will  be  done  at  the  new 
building,  where  renovations  costing 
about  $1  million  are  currently  being 
made.  The  work  includes  major  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  mailroom  and  a  large  number 
of  minor  changes  to  the  newsroom. 

Cost  of  moving  the  Gazette’s  compu¬ 
ter  and  typesetting  equipment  to  the  new 
location  is  included  in  the  $l-million  fig¬ 
ure,  McConnell  said,  adding  that  “the 
only  tricky  part  of  the  move  involves  the 
computer  equipment.’’ 

Asked  whether  the  Star’s  library — 
which  includes  microfilm  records  and 
newspaper  clippings  going  back  more 
than  a  century — will  be  consolidated 
with  the  Gazette’s  own  library,  McCon¬ 
nell  replied:  “1  think  so.  A  decision  will 
be  taken  after  our  own  people  have 
evaluated  the  situation.’’ 

As  for  the  Gazette’s  former  building, 
he  said,  “1  presume  we  will  sell  it.”  But 
no  price  has  yet  been  set. 


Silver  recovery  unit 

CPAC,  Inc.,  of  Leicester,  N.Y.  has 
announced  a  new  electrolytic  silver  and 
chemical  recovery  system  to  improve  re¬ 
covery  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Benefits  of  the  systems  are:  95%  of 
I  available  silver  is  recovered:  silver  out¬ 
put  is  in  the  form  of  96%  plus  pure  silver 
metal;  recovered  silver  can  be  weighed 
to  guarantee  refiner  performance;  80%  of 
refining  costs  can  be  saved;  paybacks 
normally  in  less  than  one  year. 

The  system  works  on  a  closed  loop  fix 
recirculation  principle,  which  increases 
silver  and  chemical  recovery  yields. 


A  converted  half  deck  unit  with  a  clear  view  of  offset  frames  and  the  necessary 
guarding  changes  required. 
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Thomson  seeks 
U.S.  newspapers 
and  trade  mags 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  of  Toronto 
continues  to  ride  the  acquisition  trail  and 
hopes  to  lasso  more  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  this  year,  Ken  Thomson, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer, 
said. 

Thomson  told  the  annual  meeting 
(May  22)  the  company  is  looking  con¬ 
stantly  for  opportunities  lO  buy  U.S.  pa¬ 
pers  and  “I  am  confident  that  some  of 
these  will  materialize  this  year.” 

Thomson  Newspapers  now  owns  67 
daily  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  along  with 
37  in  Canada,  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
weekly  papers  in  both  countries. 

The  liiomson  family,  through  its  hold¬ 
ing  company.  The  Woodbridge  Co.  Ltd., 
controls  71  percent  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  and  also  holds  73  percent  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Co.  Ltd.,  the  giant  Winnipeg- 
based  retailer. 

Thomson  said  the  company  has  not 
had  time  to  consider  the  future  of  the 
eight  newspapers  in  the  FP  group  with 
the  exception  of  the  Globe  and  Mail  in 
Toronto,  which  will  continue  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  nationally. 

Some  of  the  FP  newspapers  are  in  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulty,  particularly  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  Journal. 

Of  that  newspaper,  Thomson  said,  “1 
would  hope  and  think  that  somehow  it 
will  survive.” 

Montreal  Star,  an  FP  publication, 
closed  in  1979  and  its  plant  has  been 
bought  by  Southam  Inc.  of  Toronto.  As 
part  of  that  deal,  Thomson  Newspapers 
has  an  option  to  buy  a  one-third  interest 
in  Southam’s  Montreal  Gazette  and 
Thomson  said  the  decision  on  whether  to 
exercise  that  option  will  be  made  by  June 
14. 

Thomson  Newspapers’  first-quarter 
net  income  rose  to  $13.74  million  or  27.5 
cents  a  common  share  from  $11.65  mil¬ 
lion  or  23.3  cents  a  share  in  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  quarterly  dividend 
was  raised  about  16  per  cent  to  16  cents  a 
share. 

Thomson  said  the  results  reflected 
currency  exchange  gains  in  relation  to  the 
U.S.  dollar  and  slightly  higher  profit 
margins  from  newspapers. 

Results  from  FP  Publications  were  in¬ 
cluded  for  February  and  March  and 
caused  an  increase  in  operating  revenue 
but  a  modest  reduction  in  net  income 
because  of  financing  costs  and  lowered 
interest  income,  Thomson  said. 

Total  operating  revenue  increased  to 
$112.77  million  from  $76.98  million 
Thomson  said  revenues  and  profits 
should  improve  this  year  despite  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  North  American  economy. 

Thomson  announced  the  formation  of 
International  Thomson  Business  Press  in 
86 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  on  May  30. 

Richard  H.  Groves,  previously  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Iron  Age  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  Chilton  Co.,  was  named 
president,  and  Peter  F.  Sprague,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  Wall  Street  Journal,  was 
appointed  vicepresident. 

The  new  company  will  be  seeking  to 
acquire  trade  publications  as  well  as  de¬ 
velop  new  ones. 

Thomson  wins  right 
to  buy  Sifton  shares 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  will  own 
all  of  the  voting  shares  of  FP  Publica¬ 
tions  Ltd.,  following  a  Manitoba  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  order  (May  16). 

Justice  John  Hunt  ordered  that  334 
voting  shares  of  FP  Publications,  held  in 
trust  for  15-year-old  Victor  Sifton  of 
Winnipeg,  be  put  up  for  sale  to  Thom¬ 
son. 

The  shares,  part  of  the  assets  of  two 
holding  companies,  were  offered  to 
Thomson  by  trustees  of  the  John  W.  Sif¬ 
ton  estate  but  June  Sifton,  Victor’s 
mother,  tried  to  block  the  sale. 

However,  she  was  unsuccessful  when 
the  Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal  rejected 
her  arguments  earlier  this  year  that  the 
action  was  not  in  Victor’s  best  interests. 

Hunt’s  order  causes  the  trustees  to  act 
on  the  appeal  court  decision  and  give 
Thomson  the  opportunity  to  buy  the 
shares.  The  Toronto-based  company, 
controlled  by  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet, 
has  already  indicated  it  wants  100  per¬ 
cent  of  FP’s  voting  shares. 

R.  Howard  Webster  of  Montreal,  the 
other  holdout  from  the  recent  takeover 
of  FP,  sold  his  shares  to  Thomson  last 
month  as  part  of  a  $34-million  deal. 

Ex-Panax  editor  sells 
Michigan  weeklies 

Delta  Reporter  of  Gladstone,  Mich., 
and  the  Escanaba  (Mich.)  Reporter  were 
purchased  from  David  Rood  by  the 
Menominee  Publishing  Company, 
Menominee,  Mich. 

Rood  bought  the  two  weeklies  in  1978 
after  being  fired  as  editor  of  the  Es¬ 
canaba  Daily  Press  by  Panax  Corp.  for 
refusing  to  run  several  controversial  arti¬ 
cles  handed  down  from  the  chain’s 
Washington,  D.C.,  bureau. 

The  two  weeklies,  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  5,400,  will  be  operated  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  a  local  shopper,  the  Action 
Consumer  Guide. 

Rood  will  continue  as  editor  of  the  pa¬ 
pers.  Ken  Adkins,  formerly  ad  manager 
of  the  Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Lead¬ 
er,  will  serve  as  the  new  general  manager 
of  all  three  publications. 

The  recent  acquisition  boosts  the  total 
of  papers  published  by  Menominee  to 
one  daily,  two  weeklies,  and  3  shoppers. 


Shield  law  upheld 
2nd  time  In  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  for 
the  second  time  in  a  month,  upheld  the 
right  of  a  Shrewsbury  (N.J.)  Daily  Regis¬ 
ter  reporter  to  keep  confidential  two  let¬ 
ters  she  received  from  a  key  prosecution 
witness  in  a  major  organized  crime  trial. 

On  May  21,  the  state’s  high  court,  by  a 
6-1  vote,  reversed  an  order  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Michael  Imbriani  that  repor¬ 
ter  Robin  Goldstein  turn  over  the  letters 
to  him  or  be  held  in  contempt. 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  the  same  vote, 
issued  a  similar  ruling  on  April  25.  At 
that  time,  the  court  said  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  letters  might  be  obtained 
from  other  sources  that  were  “less  intru¬ 
sive.”  The  court  also  noted  that  when 
Patrick  Pizuto,  who  wrote  the  letters, 
was  questioned  during  the  trial,  he  might 
divulge  the  same  information  that  was  in 
the  letters. 

After  Pizuto  completed  his  direct  tes¬ 
timony,  defense  attorneys  in  the  case 
again  petitioned  Judge  Imbriani  for  a 
hearing.  Following  that  hearing,  Imbriani 
ruled  that  there  were  no  “less  intrusive” 
sources  and  that  the  reporter  would  have 
to  turn  over  the  letters  to  him  for  in¬ 
camera  inspection. 

In  his  arguments  before  Judge  Imb¬ 
riani  and  in  those  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  Daily  Reporter  attorney  Fre¬ 
derick  Rose  pointed  out  that  Pizuto  had 
testified  that  the  same  information  con¬ 
tained  in  one  of  the  letters  to  Goldstein 
was  contained  in  more  detail  in  a  letter 
he  had  sent  to  his  wife.  The  second  letter 
to  the  reporter  was  a  thank  you  note. 

Rose  also  mentioned  other  possible 
sources  for  obtaining  the  information 
contained  in  the  letter  and  pointed  out 
that  Pizuto  was  never  questioned  by  de¬ 
fense  attorneys  about  some  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  letters. 

Goldstein  received  the  letters  from 
Pizuto  with  a  promise  to  keep  their  con¬ 
tents  secret  and  she  had  not  written 
about  what  they  say.  The  defendants  in 
the  trial  have  sought  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
tents  in  a  bid  to  discredit  Pizuto  as  a 
potential  witness  against  them. 

The  original  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  the  court’s  most  recent  decision  up¬ 
holds  the  state’s  recently  revised  repor¬ 
ter  shield  law.  Under  that  law,  before  a 
reporter  can  be  required  to  turn  over  his 
or  her  notes  or  sources  of  information,  it 
must  be  proven  that  the  information  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

“I  am  pleased  and  gratified  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  court,”  said  Arthur 
Kamin,  president  and  editor  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter.  “The  justices  have  demonstrated 
great  wisdom  in  protecting  not  only  the 
Sixth  Amendment,  but  the  First 
Amendment  as  well.  This  is  an  important 
victory  for  New  Jersey  journalism  and 
the  public  that  it  serves.” 
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OMY  ME  OFFSET  Uim 
RETUMS  VOUR  MIESIlllBir 
M  RVE  TO  TEN  YEMS. 

Our  inserted  ofiset,  with  folder 
conversion,  reduces  page  cutoff 
to  save  3%  to  9%  annually 
in  newsprint.  And  that  savings 
alone  can  pay  for  your  converted 
press  in  five  to  ten  years. 

FECNUUIESn: 


Publishers  Equipment  Corporation  is  the  only  company  that  can  make  this  claim.  We  have  the 
facts  and  figures  to  prove  it.  To  find  out  how  PEC  can  reduce  your  newsprint  expenses, 
contact  our  Sales  Department  at  214/386-5833. 


PUBLISHERS  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
P.O.  Box  402326 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
214/386-5833 


See  us  at  Booth  #2460  at  ANPA  in  Atlanta. 


Pagination  system  wedded 
to  electronic  scan  test 

By  J.  Richard  Mooney 


that  does  not  fit  on  the  page  is  automati¬ 
cally  carried  over  to  the  designated  jump 
page. 

We  are  currently  making  three  pages 
per  day  in  about  one  hour,  and  we  are 
certain  that  these  times  will  improve 
dramatically  as  personnel  become  more 
familiar  with  the  system.  We  are  also 
confident  that  the  software  will  shortly 
reach  a  stable  enough  point  to  give 
editors  a  chance  at  making  their  own 
pages. 

The  Register-Guard  is  currently  work¬ 
ing  with  ECRM  and  DEC  on  a  project  to 
scan  in  everything  but  news  halftones 
from  the  Autokon  11.  We  have  taken  data 
from  the  Autokon  11  on  a  magnetic  tape, 
done  the  magic  conversion  to  shoot  on 
the  APS-5. 

The  quality  was  good,  the  speed  was 
bad  (an  easy  problem  to  overcome).  We 
will  demonstrate  this  technique  at  the 
ANPA/Rl  conference  in  Atlanta. 


dicated  by  the  dummy.  As  he  places  the 
story  on  the  page  the  headlines  appear  in 
a  reduced  but  readable  pointsize  and  the 
body  copy  is  represented  by  lines  show¬ 
ing  their  length.  If  the  story  is  too  long  or 
short  for  the  allocated  space  the  system 
may  attempt  to  either  compress  some  of 
the  space  from  between  the  lines  or 
paragraphs  or  add  some  space  there. 

Gross  fit  problems  are  easily  rectified 
by  editing  the  story  on  a  VT  71  editing 
terminal.  The  portion  of  the  story  that 
will  not  fit  is  marked  by  the  EPMS  sys¬ 
tem  so  the  operator  knows  how  much  to 
delete.  The  portion  of  any  jump  story 


the  Eugne  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 
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PAGE  MAKER 

The  hek  Mark  VIII  composes  full  page! 


High  speed,  100  pica  output 

Itek's®  Mark  VIII  is 
making  front  page  news. 

It's  the  only  digitized 
CRT  typesetter  in  its 
price  range  with  1 00 
pica  wide  output.  This 
saves  time  and  money 
by  eliminating  pasteup 
and  stripping. 

Output  speed  of  the 
Mark  VIII  is  600  lines  per 
minute  and  character  reso¬ 
lution  is  1300  lines  per  inch 
at  5  point,  650  lines  per 
inch  at  72  point. 

Cost-cutting  flexibility 

The  Mark  VI 1 1  cuts  waste  of  in¬ 
creasingly  expensive  composition 
paper  and  film.  With  Itek's  columnization  and 
reverse  leading  software,  it  can  fill  the  whole  width  of 
its  paper  or  film  with  columns  of  copy,  even  when  those 
columns  are  not  part  of  the  same  page. 

Large  typeface  library 

The  Mark  VI 1 1  provides  up  to  60  online  typefaces  stored  in 
inexpensive  floppy  disks.  The  typefaces  are  part  of  the  Itek 
phototype  library,  one  of  the  largest  typeface  collections 
in  the  industry. 


It  also  replaces  the 
costly  operation  of 
the  numerous  photo¬ 
typesetters  you  may 
now  be  using. 

Let  us  help 

Discover  how  the 
Mark  VIII  can  make 
front  page  news 
in  your  opera¬ 
tions.  And  ask  for 
details  on  the  Mark 
IV  and  V  also.  Call 
us  toll-free  at  1-800- 
225-0892  and  ask 
for  the  Advertising 
Department.  Or 
complete  and  mail 
in  the  coupon. 


Integrates  with  your  present  system 

Save  on  more  than  the  purchase  price  with  Itek's 
Mark  VIII.  Since  it's  program-compatible,  it  is 
designed  to  integrate  smoothly  with  your  present  system. 
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_ 
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Itek 


innovator  in 

photocomposition  systems 


All  copy  in  this  ad  was  composed  on  Itek  Photocomposition  equipment. 


ITEK  COMPOSITION  SYSTEMS 

A  Division  of  Itek  Corporation  EP-510/M8 

355  MkkResex  Ave. 

^Mlmingtofv  MA  01887 

□  Send  literature  on  Mark  VIII 

□  Have  an  Itek  Representative  call. 

Fill  in  the  information  below  or  staple  your  business  card  to  this  coupon. 
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See  the  Mark  VIII  at  the  ANPA  Show,  June  7-11  in  Atlanta  Booth  #1911. 


Filmless  camera 
report  featured 
at  ANPA/RI  show 

For  the  past  five  years,  the  industry 
has  been  talking  about  the  possibility  of 
an  electronic  camera  (filmless)  for  news¬ 
paper  photographers. 

This  technique  would  permit  photog¬ 
raphers  to  capture  images  with  a  cam¬ 
era  designed  with  CCD  (charge-coupled 
device)  sensors.  The  information  would 
be  digitally  stored  and  then  transmitted 
to  the  host  computer  of  the  newspaper 
where  the  photo  would  be  rebuilt  for 
electronic  cropping  and  reproduction 
(E&P,  Jan.  11,  1975). 

At  this  year’s  ANPA/RI  meeting  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Jonathan  Blair,  from  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  will  present  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  electronic  imaging  device 
used  by  National  Geographic  magazine 
for  use  in  a  marine  biology  research  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Galapagos  Rift  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

RCA  was  one  of  the  first  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  color  model  CCD  camera,  and 
RCA  supplied  a  camera  similar  to  that 
demonstrated  at  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  convention  this  year 
to  the  National  Geographic  Society  for 
use  in  its  expedition  to  the  Galapagos 
Rift,  and  later  broadcast  on  public  tv. 

The  CCD  image  sensor  is  a  solid-state 
pickup  device  which  performs  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  vidicon  tube  in  a  tv  camera. 
The  sensor  is  an  integrated  circuit  made 
from  a  silicon  wafer  in  essentially  the 
same  fashion  as  other  standard  inte¬ 
grated  circuits. 

RCA’s  image  sensor,  of  which  there 
are  three  in  the  color  camera,  comprises 
a  matrix  of  512  x  320  elements.  The  sili¬ 
con  chip  therefore  contains  more  than 
163,840  elements.  RCA’s  image  sensor 
has  a  12.2mm  image  diagonal  which  is 
slightly  greater  in  image  format  than  a  %" 
vidicon  tube. 

When  an  image  is  focused  on  the  CCD 
by  the  camera  lens,  the  sensor’s  elec¬ 
tronic  elements  transform  the  image  into 
thousands  of  individual  electrical 
charges. 

The  charts  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  light,  and  serve  as  an  accurate 
electrical  representation  of  picture  ele¬ 
ments.  These  charges  can  be  stored, 
transmitted  out  of  the  CCD  chip  sequen¬ 
tially,  and  later  reassembled.  CCD 
cameras  have  long  life,  low  power  con¬ 
sumption  and  can  be  hand-held  since 
they  may  be  the  size  of  a  pack  of  ciga¬ 
rettes.  The  CCD  also  has  great  sensitivi¬ 
ty  for  low-light  conditions. 

In  the  RCA  camera,  the  charges  are 
read  out  very  rapidly  by  charge  transfer 
techniques.  Integrated  circuits  process 
the  signals,  combine  them  and  feed  them 
to  a  tv  monitor  for  display. 
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THIS  is  an  advanced  engineering  de¬ 
velopment  model  of  a  CCD  (charge- 
coupled  device)  color  tv  camera  from 
RCA.  The  camera  is  designed  for 
audio-visual  applications  but  not 
broadcast  purposes.  The  CCD  camera 
was  demonstrated  by  RCA  at  the  recent 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
convention  as  a  progress  report  on  fu¬ 
ture  camera  technology. 

The  CCD  was  invented  by  two  Bell 
Labs  scientists  in  1969  and  has  pro¬ 
gressed  from  discovery  and  exploratory 
development  to  practical  use  as  a  rev¬ 
olutionary  optical  sensor,  a  powerful 
electronic  memory,  and  an  efficient  sig¬ 
nal  processing  device. 

The  CCD  is  a  three-layered  semicon¬ 
ductor  device — one  layer  of  metallic  elec¬ 
trodes  and  another  of  silicon  crystal 
separated  by  an  insulating  layer  of  silicon 
dioxide.  CCDs  can  be  fabricated  with 
standard  metal-oxide  semiconductor 
(MOS)  processing  techniques. 

In  operation,  the  CCD  uses  a 
phenomenon  found  in  many  of  today’s 
microelectronic  devices — the  ability  to 
permit  negatively  charged  electrons  (or 
positively  charged  “holes”)  to  move 
about  controllably  in  semiconductor 
material.  The  CCD  stores  and  transfers 
information  in  the  form  of  packets  of 
electrical  charge  analogous  to  the  tiny 
magnetic  domains  in  bubble  devices. 

Much  of  the  present  CCD  technology 
may  be  incorporated  in  a  camera  that  can 
be  used  by  the  newspaper  industry,  but 
for  the  present,  the  evolutionary  trends 
in  capturing  images  with  CCDs  will 
probably  not  produce  a  working,  cost- 
justifiable  camera  for  some  time. 


THIS  CCD  wafer,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  contains  169  CCDs.  Each 
wafer  is  patterned  for  a  particular  CCD 
filter  circuit. 


Defunct  N.Y.  Trib 
owner  starts  weekly 

Leonard  Saffir,  who  published  the 
short-lived  New  York  City  daily,  the 
Trib,  in  early  1978,  has  begun  publishing 
a  weekly  newspaper  called  the 
Bridgehampton  Sun. 

The  Sun  will  be  distributed  between 
Westhampton  Beach  and  Montauk 
Point,  Long  Island  as  well  as  in  New 
York  City.  The  “Hamptons”  area  of 
Long  Island  is  a  vacation  spot. 

Saffir  said  that  in  addition  to  being 
“big”  in  the  areas  of  arts  and  culture,  the 
Sun  will  also  carry  investigative  and  in¬ 
terpretive  articles.  “We  may  even  ruffle 
a  feather  or  two,”  he  said. 

The  Sun  will  be  a  broadsheet  size 
newspaper  and  will  run  20  pages.  Edito¬ 
rial  to  ad  ratio  will  be  50-50.  It  will  be 
published  every  Wednesday  and  cost  35 
cents. 

Editor  of  the  Sun  will  be  James  Rev- 
son,  who  was  most  recently  a  staff  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Southampton  Press.  Execu¬ 
tive  editor  will  be  Guy  Giuffre,  who  has 
been  with  Saffir’s  now  defunct  Trib. 

Saffir  said  the  new  weekly  will  “not  be 
wed  to  any  political  party.”  Several  lead¬ 
ing  conservatives  and  Republicans  had 
been  among  those  who  invested  in  the 
Trib  before  it  folded  after  3  months  in 
1978. 

Saffir  hopes  to  get  editorial  contribu¬ 
tions  from  writers  who  live  in  the 
Hamptons.  In  the  first  issue,  play- 
writer-author  Arthur  Laurents  and  au¬ 
thor  Irwin  Shaw  are  among  those  who 
have  articles  appearing. 

Guam  daily  goes 
semi-weekly,  free 

Guam  Tribune,  which  started  in  Agana 
as  a  daily  (Dec.  1)  switched  (June  6)  to 
semi-weekly  and  to  controlled  circulation. 

Jon  Denight,  Trib  ad  manager,  said  the 
paper  will  be  distributed  free  to  “around 
25,000”  households  on  the  island.  He 
said  the  Department  of  Commerce  lists 
19,000  households  and  the  census  re¬ 
ports  29,000. 

The  paper  will  be  published  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  Fridays.  The  Friday  edition  will 
contain  Sunday  color  comics. 

Glenda  Moore,  managing  editor,  said 
the  paper  encountered  difficulty  estab¬ 
lishing  circulation  routes.  “On  Guam 
circulation  problems  are  compounded 
due  to  a  lack  of  house  numbers,  and 
street  names,”  she  said. 

Bill  Bryan  has  Joined  the  Tribune  as 
production  manager  from  McGiffin 
Newspapers  Inc.  in  California,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  28  semi-weekly  papers. 

Mark  Pangilinan,  Tribune  publisher, 
said  the  paper  will  resume  daily  publica¬ 
tion  “as  soon  as  our  newspaper’s  staff  is 
able.” 
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the  Mycro-Tek 


have  three 
benefits  you 
need  for  your 
newspaper. 


Call 

Mycro-Tek 
800-835-2852 
for  a 

demonstration. 
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820  W.  Second 
Wichita,  Kansas  67203 
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call  316-265-5277 
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Off  limits 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

regulations  set  up  for  reporters  by  the 
Press  Center,”  Mosley  said.  “When  he 
refused,  the  General  signed  a  letter 
immediately  barring  him  from  the  in¬ 
stallation.” 

Halverson  said,  “I  refused  to  accept 
the  letter.  1  told  him  to  send  it  through 
Pentagon  channels  and  walked  out.” 

Halverson  said  he  was  followed  by  a 
Press  Center  officer  who  attempted  to 
stuff  the  letter  into  his  pocket.  After  he 
rejected  the  letter  twice,  two  MP’s  were 
called  in  and  they  handcuffed  Halverson 
and  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket.  They  then 
ordered  him  to  leave. 

“I  said  I  wasn’t  going  to  leave.  I  said  I 
was  there  to  deliver  clothing  that  my 
readers  donated.  They  dragged  me  out.” 
Halverson  said  he  was  detained  for  about 
30  minutes  in  handcuffs  and  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  total.  “A  Pennsylvania  State 
Trooper  then  came  and  told  me  1  was 
barred  from  the  Post.” 

“What  I  tried  to  do  didn’t  meet  with  the 
Army  way  of  doing  things,”  Halverson 
said.  “But  the  Cubans  were  eternally 
grateful  for  whatever  little  I  did.” 

Halverson  said  other  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  the  processing  of  the  refugees  have 
been  content  with  being  herded  around  in 
groups  by  Army  officials.  He  said  only 
one  reporter  other  than  himself  and  his 
part-time  staffer  Michael  Barber  speak 
Spanish  or  understand  it.  He  said  the 
Army  provided  few  translators. 

“What  worried  them  is  none  of  the 
Army  escorts  speak  Spanish  and  none  of 
these  escorts  knew  what  the  Cubans  were 
telling  me,”  Halverson  said. 

Halverson  said  his  lawyer  has  told  him 
the  Army  is  within  its  rights  to  bar  him 
from  the  base.  “I  have  been  advised  not 
to  violate  the  ban,”  he  said. 

In  the  meantime,  Halverson  wants  to 
get  the  clothing  delivered  somehow.  “1 
would  even  agree  to  mail  the  clothing  in  to 
these  particular  people.” 

Award  is  named 
for  Red  Smith 

The  Red  Smith  Distinguished  Service 
Award  has  been  established  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Sports  Editors  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  award  will  be  given  annually  to  an 
individual  who  has  rendered  outstanding 
service  to  sports  journalism. 

The  award,  announced  by  Bill 
Millsaps,  sports  editor,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  Dispatch  and  president  of  APSE, 
was  named  to  honor  the  74-year-old 
sports  columnist  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  first  winner  will  be  announced  in 
1981. 


300  buy  AN  PA’S 
First  Amendment 
insurance  poiicy 

Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  has 
sold  “in  excess  of  300”  policies  under  its 
new  First  Amendment  Insurance,  Arthur 
Hanson,  counsel  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  told 
E&P. 

Hanson  helped  write  Mutual’s  First 
Amendment  Insurance,  which  is  avail¬ 
able  only  to  ANPA  members,  who  have 
Mutual’s  Group  Libel  Policy  No.  31. 

“The  two  are  so  closely  linked  legally, 
there’s  no  way  we  are  going  to  offer  one 
without  the  other,”  Hanson  said.  “If 
someone  doesn’t  like  it.  I’m  sorry.” 

Hanson  noted  the  300  First  Amend¬ 
ment  policies  sold  is  double  the  number 
of  libel  insurance  policies  Mutual  sold  in 
the  first  year  Policy  No.  31  was  offered. 
“Today  2,000  entities  have  Mutual’s 
libel  insurance,”  Hanson  added. 

The  First  Amendment  insurance  in¬ 
cludes  in  its  coverage  “those  matters  of 
antitrust  involvement  where  the  First 
Amendment  issue  predominates.” 

Hanson  said  he  “would  doubt  very 
seriously”  that  the  policy’s  antitrust 
clause  “would  prove  a  vehicle  to  assist  a 
group  in  a  challenge  to  concentration  of 
ownership.  That’s  antitrust  flat  out,  but 
not  First  Amendment  antitrust.” 

Mutual’s  First  Amendment  policy  also 
does  not  cover  freedom  of  information 
issues. 

“We’re  not  going  to  take  on  the  bur¬ 
den  of  insuring  something  that’s  already 
set  forth  in  law,”  Hanson  commented. 

*  ♦  * 

Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening  Press, 
owned  by  Gannett  Co.,  claims  to  be  the 
first  newspaper  to  file  for  coverage  under 
Mutual  Insurance’s  First  Amendment 
policy. 

The  insurance  claim  is  an  “outgrowth 
of  a  closed  preliminary  hearing  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  murder  charge,”  Sal  DeVivo,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  said  (May  3). 

Judge  Donald  Laraway,  the  village 
magistrate  presiding  over  the  case  in  Un- 
adilla,  N.Y.,  informed  the  Evening  Press 
he  will  not  vacate  his  order,  but  will 
permit  the  newspaper  to  argue  its  case 
for  receiving  a  copy  of  the  hearing’s 
transcript.  The  argument  will  be  heard 
June  19. 

Alice  Neff  Lucan,  staff  attorney  for 
Gannett  Co.  in  Rochester,  told  E&P  that 
Mutual  gave  its  approval  for  coverage  of 
the  case. 

Ad  rep  dies 

John  G.  Wilcox,  63,  senior  sales 
executive  at  Newhouse  Newspapers, 
died  May  30,  near  his  home  in  James- 
burg.  New  Jersey,  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  Newhouse 
organization  for  25  years. 


Past  Week’s  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

6/3  5/27  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  18%  IS'/s  20% 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  lOVi  21Vii  19% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  52V2  51%  39 

Charter  Company  (NYSE)  .  24V*  25%  N/A 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  22'/!  22%  24'/* 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  38V2  39V2  33Vj 

Early  Calif.  Ind.  (OTC)  .  6%  6Ve  N/A 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  43V2  44%  43% 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  34y2  35V2  26V2 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  22%  23V2  19V2 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  25%  27V2  32% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  22%  24  21% 

Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE)  .  18%  19  21 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  27  26  21 V2 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  21'/*  21  25'% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  22'%  22%  24'% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  4'%  4'%  9 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX)  .  13%  14  16% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  9  9%  6% 

Seaboard  Coastline  (NYSE)  .  36'%  35'%  N/A 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC)  .  36  36  23'% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  15%  15%  16'/* 

Time.  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  44%  44'%  37'% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  34  33%  28'/* 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  15  15'%  14'/* 

Torstar  (CE)  .  21'/*  20%  19'/* 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  17'%  17'/2  23 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  18%  19'/2  17% 

Allied  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  48'%  50'%  N/A 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  3'/*  3%  3% 

Am  Inti  (NYSE)  .  59'/*  59%  N/A 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  3'/*  3'/*  5'% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  35  35%  34% 

CBS  (NYSE)  .  48  48'%  N/A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  19'/*  19'%  43% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  3%  3%  6% 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE)  .  15  15'/*  12% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  41'%  43'%  36'/* 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  66%  64%  54'% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  21  21'%  23'% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  34  34%  26'% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  52  53'/*  58% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  27  27%  28 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  37  38%  27'% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  49%  49  34% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ....  32'%  33'/*  36% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  32'/*  33'/*  27'% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  11'%  11  13'/* 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  33%  35'%  25% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  20%  21'/*  24'% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  44%  44%  47'/* 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  13  14'/*  12'/* 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  18%  18%  12% 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE)  .  28'%  28'/*  23'/* 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE)  ....  53'%  55%  56'% 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  71  71'%  43 

Rockwell  Int  i  (NYSE)  .  52%  51'%  38 

Signode  (NYSE)  .  34%  33'%  N/A 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  28  28'/*  29% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  15'%  15%  16% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  23'%  24'/*  29 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  .  6%  6'%  5% 

Volt  Info.  (OTC)  .  21  21'/*  17'% 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  21'%  24  26% 


Prices  supplied  by  Smith  Barney  Harris 
Upham  Inc. 

Competency  tests 
at  issue  in  strike 

Striking  composingroom  employees 
have  failed  to  shut  down  the  Dedham 
(Mass.)  Transcript,  Post  Corporation, 
Appleton,  Wise,  newspaper. 

Pressmen,  mailers,  and  newsroom 
employees  have  refused  to  cross  their 
picket  lines.  Post  has  brought  in  person¬ 
nel  from  other  newspapers  to  publish  the 
Transcript. 

Boston  Typographical  Union  No.  13 
represents  the  Daily  Transcript’s  print¬ 
ers  and  separate  units  of  mailroom  and 
newsroom  employees.  The  International 
Printing  and  Graphic  Communications 
Union  represents  the  pressmen. 

A  dispute  over  requiring  teletypesetter 
operators  to  take  competency  tests 
started  the  strike  on  April  29. 
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Business  news 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


page  “with  consumer  oriented  stories 
and  tips  for  small  investors,"  Gillespie 
said.  The  section’s  front  page  is  reserved 
for  major  business  news. 

“People  with  money  read  the  business 
pages  and  that’s  even  more  important 
than  the  circulation,”  stated  Bob  Whit¬ 
comb,  Sunday  Business  editor  of  the 
Providence  Journal. 

The  Journal  has  changed  its  Sunday 
Business  section  from  a  tabloid  to  a 
broadsheet  and  is  “talking  about  doing 
something  in  the  middle  of  the  week,” 
Whitcomb  said. 

“The  broadsheet  will  attract  more  ad¬ 
vertising  with  more  personal  finance 
stories  and  more  national,  foreign,  and 
varied  local  news,”  he  continued.  “It’s  a 
better  product  and  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  more  effectively  with  the  Sunday 
(New  York)  Times  and  the  Globe.” 

Completing  its  second  year,  the  New 
York  Times’s  separate  Monday  through 
Friday  Business  Day  section  has  a  staff 
of  “75  people  from  clerks  to  the  editor” 
including  35  reporters,  said  John  M.  Lee, 
Business  Day  editor. 

Lee  regards  the  Times  as  a  pioneer  in 
the  establishment  of  business  sections  in 
daily  newspapers  and  asked,  “Who  was 
doing  it  before  we  were?” 

“We  assume  a  couple  of  notches  of 
sophistication  of  the  part  of  our  read¬ 
ers,”  he  remarked.  “1  think  that’s  fair. 
The  economy  has  thrust  itself  into 
people’s  lives,  and  they  are  more  aware 
of  its  developments.  But  we  don’t  write 
for  specialists.  Our  stories  are  accessible 
to  everyone  who  reads  the  Times.” 

Business  Day’s  coverage  “does  not 
fall  into  ‘localitis,’  ”  I^e  observed,  but 
takes  “a  national  perspective  because 
business  news  is  of  national  interest.” 
He  added  most  local  New  York  business 
stories  are  handled  by  the  Time’s  metro 
staff. 

“Energy,  taxes,  trends — these  topics 
frought  with  political  and  social  signifi¬ 
cance  are  part  of  our  everyday  cover¬ 
age,”  Lee  stated.  “We  have  come  much 
more  into  the  mainstream  of  the  paper.” 

William  Gallagher,  the  Times’s  group 
manager  for  financial  advertising  called 
Business  Day  “one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  sections  the  paper  publishes.  We’re 
doing  well  with  coupon  response  invest¬ 
ment  advertising.  We  have  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  use  of  Business  Day  for 
securities  offerings  and  tender  notices 
ads.  We  also  have  a  new  campaign  di¬ 
rected  towards  getting  business  from 
major  banks  like  Chemical,  Morgan,  and 
Citibank.” 

Gallagher  said  corporate  and  institu¬ 
tional  ads  have  also  increased  with  IBM, 
Bunker  Ramo,  and  Sperry  Rand  among 
94 


the  firms  which  have  begun  recent  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Ad  managers  at  the  other  newspapers 
which  have  expanded  their  business 
pages  tell  success  stories  similar  to  Gal¬ 
lagher’s.  To  his  list  of  advertisers  they 
add  luxury  cars  and  car  leasing,  jewelry, 
men’s  clothing  stores,  restaurants,  office 
space  and  equipment  ads,  airlines,  media 
ads,  brokerage  houses,  savings  and 
loans,  software  services,  and  consultant 
services. 

“Fourteen  new  advertisers  are  di¬ 
rectly  attributable  to  our  Tuesday  expan¬ 
sion  of  business  coverage,”  stated 
George  Van  Wagner,  ad  director  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  “It’s  significantly  im¬ 
proved  the  revenue  picture.  There’s 
been  increased  involvement  from  our 
traditional  advertisers  too.  We’re  not 
just  taking  ads  out  of  one  section  and 
putting  them  in  another.” 

He  put  1980’s  linage  gains  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  at  10%  to  25%  and  this 
year’s  revenue  gains  at  17%  to  32% 
over  corresponding  periods  of  last  year. 

Charles  Hollingsworth,  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  said  his  paper’s  Monday  busi¬ 
ness  tabloid  “has  given  us  a  chance  to  fill 
a  need  in  this  market.  Our  advertisers 
have  a  unique,  new  publication  to  adver¬ 
tise  in.  Our  business  largely  has  been 
incremental.  Each  week  we’re  attracting 
some  new  advertising  and  repeat  adver¬ 
tising.  Initially  the  section  was  extremely 
heavy  with  financial  ads,  but  now  it  is 
diversifying  and  we’re  getting  more  re¬ 
tailers  and  automotive.  National  adver¬ 
tising  is  also  beginning  to  build.” 

“Business  Extra  has  brought  in  adver¬ 
tising  we  didn’t  have  before,”  reported 
the  Globe’s  division  sales  manager, 
Robert  Manning.  “Our  advertisers  have 
complimented  us  on  the  section,  and 
some  have  come  back  with  schedules.  A 
lot  of  companies  are  taking  advantage  of 
our  combination  rate  for  Business  Extra 
with  Sunday.” 

Commented  Lynn  Bryan,  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  director  of  market  development, 
“The  expanded  business  news  hole  has 
enhanced  acceptance  of  the  entire  Bulle¬ 
tin,  particularly  our  first  edition.” 


Moves  to  AP  N.Y. 

Richard  G.  Atkins,  Associated  Press 
chief  of  European  communications  since 
1977,  has  been  appointed  director  of  in¬ 
ternational  communications  for  the  news 
cooperative  and  will  move  from  London 
to  New  York.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
AP  communications  systems  outside  the 
United  States. 

Atkins  is  a  native  of  London  and  was 
an  engineer  and  electronics  specialist  for 
several  British  international  companies 
before  joining  AP  in  1969.  He  represents 
AP  on  the  International  Press  Telecom¬ 
munications  Council. 


CIRCULATION  HEAD— Patricia 
Rentz,  assistant  circulation  sales 
manager  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  the  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Saratogian/Tri- 
County  News,  publisher  Linda  G. 
Toohey  has  announced.  Rentz  re¬ 
places  Edward  Hollenstein,  who  has 
taken  a  circulation  job  with  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  Texas.  Rentz,  27,  is  a  graduate 
of  Dutchess  Community  College  in 
Poughkeepsie  and  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  has  worked  as  a  free-lance 
advertising  copy  writer,  a  circulation 
clerk,  and  a  circulation  operations 
manager.  The  Poughkeepsie  Journal, 
like  The  Saratogian,  is  a  member  of 
the  Gannett  Co.  communications 
group. 

Maryland  broadcaster 
buys  N.J.  newspaper 

Richard  Eaton,  president  of  United 
Broadcasting  Co.,  said  he  has  bought  the 
Suburban  (N.J.)  News  from  publisher/ 
owners  Rita  and  Lee  Mele. 

The  Franklin  Lakes-based  newspaper 
joins  a  communications  family  of  radio 
and  television  stations  located  coast  to 
coast.  Headquarters  for  United  Broad¬ 
casting  is  in  Maryland. 

Eaton  said  he  joins  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  field  here  with  a  determination  to 
promote  “professionalism,  expansion 
and  widespread  improvements  in  the 
Suburban  News.” 

Vicepresident  and  general  manager 
Dick  Kalfus  will  become  publisher  of  the 
Suburban  News.  “Kalfus  will  be  directly 
responsible  for  producing  the  finest 
newspaper  in  New  Jersey,”  the  new 
owner  said. 

Long-time  Wayne  resident  Joseph 
Schweighardt  will  serve  as  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  director  of  operations. 
Schweighardt  is  general  manager  of 
United  Broadcasting’s  New  York  City 
radio  station,  WBNX. 

The  new  director  said  he  will  be  the 
local  “right-hand  man”  for  the 
Bethesda-based  Eaton.  However, 
Schweighardt  stressed,  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  newspaper  will  remain  in 
Kalfus’  hands. 
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Legal  handbook 
published  for 
N.Y.  reporters 

Following  a  series  of  often-confusing 
legal  decisions  affecting  the  press,  the 
New  York  State  Newspapers  Founda¬ 
tion  has  published  a  Legal  Handbook/ 
Survival  Kit  for  reporters,  editors  and 
broadcasters. 

Although  designed  for  practicing  jour¬ 
nalists  in  New  York  State,  The  Hand¬ 
book  contains  much  information  applic¬ 
able  to  members  of  the  media  throughout 
the  country.  Therefore,  the  Foundation 
is  making  the  booklet  available  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  individuals  and  groups,  including 
colleges  and  univerisities  and  out-of- 
state  journalists,  in  addition  to  members 
of  the  press  in  New  York  State. 

Included  in  the  booklet,  in  clear,  con¬ 
cise  terms,  is  explanation  of  gag  order 
search  warrants,  defamation,  subpoenas, 
privacy,  and  state  and  nation  Freedom  of 
Information  laws. 

Inside  the  Handbook  is  a  card  with  a 
statement  to  be  read  by  a  reporter  who 
wishes  to  protest  a  proposed  court  clos¬ 
ing. 

Prepared  by  the  law  firm  of  Nixon, 
Hargrave,  Devans  &  Doyle,  the  Hand¬ 
book  was  funded  by  a  grant  from  the 
New  York  State  Newspapers  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Orders  for  the  Legal  Handbook/ 
Survival  Kit  can  be  placed  by  writing; 
New  York  State  Newspapers  Founda¬ 
tion,  Newhouse  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter,  215  University  Place,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  13210.  The  phone  number  is  315/ 
475-0012. 

Reporters  who  need  instant  help  on  a 
law-oriented  story  may  call  the  associa¬ 
tion  on  a  toll-free  line  for  Pennsylvania 
media  at  800-932-0311.  For  out-of-state 
media  the  number  is  717-238-6715.  Fran 
Fanucci,  PBA  director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  is  the  call-in  contact. 

Copies  of  the  new  guide  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Fanucci  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  P.O.  Box 
186,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17108., 

Reporters  may  order 
free  legalese  guide 

A  new  Reporters  Guide  to  legalese  and 
the  courts  has  been  completed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  and  is 
available  to  media  reporters  on  request. 

The  28-page  guide  includes  a  com¬ 
prehensive  legal  glossary  and  a  section 
on  Pennsylvania’s  court  structure. 

According  to  the  association,  it  has 
been  receiving  requests — from  in  and  out 
of  Pennsylvania — for  copies  of  a  similar 
guide  issued  seven  years  ago  and  rather 
than  reprint  a  second  issue  of  the  original 
booklet  it  decided  to  update  and  expand 
the  glossary  and  add  a  new  section  on 
court  structure. 
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You  could 
do  better. 


This  much  betto'. 


SilvPAC-RS  and  SilvPAC-T-2  Systems  from 
CPAC,  deliver  up  to  95%  or  more  of  the  avail¬ 
able  silver  as  96%+  PURE  electrolytic  silver. 
No  matter  what  type  of  graphic  arts  film  or 
PMT  paperchemistry  combination  you  choose 
—or  change  to  next  week— CPAC  Electro¬ 
lytic  Recovery  Systems  get  you  the  purest 
possible  silver  with  at  least  30%  more  effec¬ 
tiveness  than  cartridge  methods.  Lean  more; 
write  or  call  today. 

Come  see  CPAC  and  the  SilvPAC-RS  and 
SilvPAC-T-2  ANPA  Booth  #503,  June  7-11, 
1980. 


C|33C,inc 


2364  Leicester  Road 
Leicester,  N.Y.  14481 
(716)  382-3223 
TELEX  97-8408 
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Good  color  reproduction 
needs  system  support 


Is  there  a  secret  in  printing  consis¬ 
tently  good  newspaper  color? 

Not  really,  provided  you  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  system  which  reflects  precise 
computer  and  optical  technologies. 
That’s  the  opinion  of  Journal  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Va.,  which  liter¬ 
ally  is  up  to  its  stripping  tops  in  full-color 
reproduction  .  .  .  and  preparing  for 
more. 


“The  manufacturer  claims  the  system 
can  produce  three  or  four  sets  per  hour, 
but  we’ve  done  as  many  as  seven  sets  in 
the  same  time  frame.  The  claim  is  true, 
but  the  computer  enables  an  even  higher 
output  when  necessary.’’ 

The  Klimsch  system,  designated  Prog- 
acolor,  utilizes  microprocessor  technol¬ 
ogy  to  obtain  pre-established  standards 


in  color  separations.  It  is  used  at  Journal 
Newspapers  in  conjunction  with  a 
Klimsch  Color  Compact  enlarging  cam¬ 
era,  a  system  that  occupies  only  about  32 
square  feet  of  space. 

“We  get  a  lot  of  output  from  this  small 
enlarger  room  (about  9x9'),’’  states 
Babiarz.  “Input  is  made  through 
pushbutton  controls  and  luminous  dis¬ 
plays  provide  visual  knowledge  of  cam¬ 
era  function  in  progress  and  signals  op¬ 
eration  to  be  performed.’’ 

Progacolor  consists  essentially  of 
three  parts:  (1)  computer,  (2)  memory 
bank,  and  (3)  process  controller.  The 
(Continued  on  page  97) 


Journal  Newspapers,  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Army  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  is  no  minor  operation.  Located  on 
the  outer  perimeter  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  here  is  a  production  facility  that 
closely  resembles  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  set-up. 

The  muscle  is  impressive:  a  battery  of 
horizontal  cameras,  16  units  of  Goss 
Metro  presses,  eight  color  half  decks, 
and  a  potpourri  of  stackers,  inserters, 
and  saddle-stitchers. 

But  nearly  engulfed  by  these  ponder¬ 
ous  iron  forms  lies  the  answer  to  the 
Journal’s  success  with  color  offset.  It  is  a 
computer  system,  developed  by  Klimsch 
&  Company,  for  making  color  separa¬ 
tions,  and  those  in  the  know  insist  it  has 
been  the  key  to  unlocking  the  approach 
to  color  results  that  are  predictable  in 
quality. 

Gene  Everett,  assistant  production 
manager,  notes,  “Our  trademark  is 
color.  We’ve  found  success  in  mastering 
the  techniques  for  reproducing  good 
color  on  newsprint  and  now  actively 
seek  commercial  work  which  requires 
it.’’ 

Though  the  Journal  produces  its  own 
five  twice-weekly  newspapers,  a  much 
taller  order  is  the  three  military  tabloids 
printed  by  the  plant.  Then  there  is  the 
one-million  run  nationally-distributed 
Star,  plus  a  large  volume  of  commercial 
work.  Each  paper  and  job  is  liberally 
sprinkled  with  process  and  spot  color, 
creating  attractive  front  pages  and  inside 
sections. 

The  big  production  load  is  directed  by 
E>onald  J.  Garyantes,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  operations,  and  Donald  F. 
Gilmore,  vicepresident  and  plant  man¬ 
ager. 

Responsibility  for  separating  process 
color  rests  with  William  J.  Babiarz,  a 
technician  of  considerable  educational 
and  practical  color  know-how.  Babiarz 
need  only  glance  at  a  35  mm  transpa¬ 
rency  and  knows  instantly  where  the 
most  critical  area  will  be. 

“Once  this  is  established  and  mea¬ 
sured,”  explains  the  color  section  super¬ 
visor,  “the  Klimsch  system  quickly  fig¬ 


ures  out  the  parameters.  We  average  The  Klimsch  color  separation  system  at  Journal  Newspapers  includes  this  Color 
about  40  sets  of  separations  a  week  and  Compact  enlarging  camera  and  the  Progacolor  console,  which  utilizes  mi- 
have  no  trouble  meeting  the  schedule.  croprocessor  technology  to  obtain  pre-established  standards. 
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$30,000  savings  in 
from  plate  system 

Burlington  (N.J.)  County  Times, 
owned  by  Calkins  Newspapers  of  Will- 
ingboro,  N.J.,  started  on  January  18  of 
this  year  full  operation  of  a  News-Plater 
plate  production  system  from  Chemco 
Photoproducts. 

The  News-Plater  system  will  save  the 
newspaper  at  least  $30,000  in  labor  and 
materials  costs  this  year,  said  William 
Pullen,  Times  production  director. 

The  Burlington  County  Times  is  an  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  that  publishes  four  editions 
seven  days  each  week.  The  newspaper’s 
combined  daily  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  42,000  copies  includes  its  morn¬ 
ing  Saturday  and  Sunday  editions.  The 
Times  averages  36  pages  per  edition,  in¬ 
cluding  those  published  on  Sundays,  and 
it  publishes  its  own  color  comics,  televi¬ 
sion  section,  and  magazine  on  Sundays. 
The  paper  also  prints  the  Daily  News 
Record  and  Footwear  News  for  Fairchild 
Publications. 

Publisher  Marvin  Ellis  and  Pullen  or¬ 
dered  the  News-Plater  in  September  of 
last  year,  and  it  was  installed  in 
November.  The  decision  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  for  some  time.  “I  kept  an  eye  on 
the  News- Plater  system  for  three  years,” 
says  Pullen.  “I  saw  some  test  runs  when 
we  were  at  the  June  ANPA  show  last 
year,  and  1  thought  the  system  looked 
good  then  ...  the  economics  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  looked  good  to  me,  and  now  that 
silver  has  jumped  in  price,  the  economics 
look  even  better.” 

The  News-Plater  is  a  combination 
electrophotographic  camera/platemaker. 
The  in-line  system  produces  two 
aluminum  plates  per  minute  directly 
from  full-page  paste-ups  and  requires  no 
film,  negative  processing  or  other  con¬ 
ventional  techniques  such  as  stripping  or 
plate-burning.  Because  the  system  im¬ 
ages  directly  to  plate,  users  obtain  sav¬ 
ings  in  film  costs. 

The  Times  converted  to  offset  in  1968 
and  the  company  still  uses  its  Spartan  III 
and  Marathon  roll-film  cameras  for  velox 
work  as  well  as  for  color  work. 

Ellis  noted  that  the  quality  of  the 
halftones  produced  by  the  News-Plater 
was  one  of  its  advantages  with  which  he 
was  particularly  pleased.  He  felt  this  as¬ 
pect  important  because  although  the 
newspaper  is  concerned  with  cost  sav¬ 
ings,  they  do  not  wish  to  compromise  on 
quality. 

Pullen  stated  that  speed  is  another 
benefit  of  the  News-Plater.  He  said  his 
camera  crew  needs  between  12  and  13 
minutes  to  make  a  wipe-on  (diazo)  plate 
whereas  it  takes  them  only  35  seconds  to 
produce  each  News-Plater  plate.  This  in¬ 
creased  speed  made  possible  the  transfer 
of  one  man  from  the  plateroom  to 
another  area,  and  he  views  this  as 
another  savings  the  system  has  provided. 
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“We  estimate  our  payback  with  the 
News-Plater  to  be  about  two  and  a  half 
years,”  Pullen  said. 

Bill  Hope,  press  and  camera  superin¬ 
tendent  at  the  Times,  noted  that  press 
requirements  change  with  the  use  of  this 
system,  adding  that  “sensitivities  are  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  is  a  learning  curve  in  con¬ 
verting  to  the  News-Plater  system  from 
wipe-on  plates,  but  the  change  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  drastic.” 

Pullen  said  the  press  crew  made  minor 
changes  when  switching  from  wipe-on  to 
CS-100  plates,  such  as  altering  the 
press’s  water-ink  balance.  “We  have 
learned  that  these  CS-100  plates  are 
more  receptive  to  ink,  so  we  have  cut 
down  on  ink  usage.  This  is  another  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  News-Plater.  These  plates 
require  more  water,  however,  but  our 
new  press  dampener  system  is  proving  to 
be  great  for  these  plates,”  he  said. 

Pullen  added  that  the  News-Plater  has 
proven  itself  in  handling  the  present 
workload,  and  has  sufficient  capacity  for 
future  needs.  “It  can  handle  more  than 
we  need  right  now,”  he  commented. 


Good  color 

(Continued  from  page  96) 


system  stores  measured  basic  values  for 
direct  screen  separations  from  transpa¬ 
rency  copy. 

Many  variables  already  are  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  system’s  program: 
printing  method,  screen  angle,  dot  gain, 
type  of  press,  color  cast,  neutral  gray 
scale,  exposure  data,  screen  range,  basic 
lens  aperature,  filter,  and  focal  length  of 
lens. 

Processing  of  specific  copy-related  in¬ 
formation  is  measured  on-line  with  a 
probe,  part  of  the  system.  Once  the  in¬ 
formation  enters  the  computer  every¬ 
thing  else  is  automatic,  i.e.,  focusing  and 
size  adjustment,  selection  of  lens  and 
lens  aperture,  filter  insertion,  and  flash, 
main  and  bump  exposures. 

Everett  and  Babiarz  agree  that  the 
Klimsch  system  counts  for  the  biggest 
share  of  the  plant’s  separation  produc¬ 
tion,  even  though  another  enlarging 
camera  is  on  the  premises. 

“Speed  and  repeatability  are  the  main 
factors  for  channeling  most  of  the  work 
through  the  system,”  remarks  Babiarz. 
“We  get  a  lot  of  inconsistencies  in  trans¬ 
parencies  and  Progacolor  can  color  cor¬ 
rect  before  separations  are  made.  We 
don’t  have  any  dot  etchers  in  the  house; 
we  don’t  need  them.  Masking  is  easier 
and  it’s  all  prestaged.” 

Everett  enumerates  several  points 
which  led  to  the  Journal’s  selection  of 


The  Klimsch  Progacolor  system  stores 
measured  basic  values  for  direct  screen 
separations  from  transparency  copy. 
Color  correction  can  be  done  before 
separations  are  made. 

the  system:  “We  knew  Klimsch  was  the 
Cadillac  of  the  market,  but  we  had  to  be 
sure  we  could  get  service.  We  do.  We 
found  we  could  meet  our  requirements 
with  a  small  enlarger  (maximum  copy 
8x10”)  every  bit  as  easy  as  with  a  large 
one.  We  are.  Finally,  the  small  space 
requirements  helped  to  alleviate  our  tight 
quarters.” 

The  two  managers  also  emphasize  how 
easy  it  was  to  train  people  on  the  system. 
Everett:  “You  can  learn  color  much 
faster  because  everything  is  done  by 
pushbutton.”  Babiarz:  “Since  it’s  al¬ 
ready  programmed,  you  can  teach  an 
operator  in  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  The 
present  operator  was  originally  hired  as  a 
platemaker,  but  now  makes  40  sets  of 
separations  a  week.” 

They  are  in  agreement  as  well  on  the 
economics  of  direct  color  separation  on 
the  enlarger.  Everett:  “We  couldn’t  jus¬ 
tify  investment  in  a  scanner  when  we 
could  do  just  as  well  on  this  equipment, 
which  has  a  much  lower  price  tag.” 
Babiarz:  “We  can  match  a  scanner  in 
productivity  as  well  as  in  quality  for  our 
newspaper  work.” 

There  is  no  magic  to  Progacolor  as 
used  at  the  Journal.  Rather,  it's  a  blend 
of  precise  technology  and  good  judg¬ 
ment.  Operators  like  David  Lynn  have  a 
sixth  sense  about  the  outcome  of  their 
work  and  if  not  satisfied  the  exchange 
might  sound  like  this:  “That  yellow  is 
going  to  give  them  a  hard  time  on  press. 
I’m  going  to  reshoot  it.”  More  than 
likely  the  system  will  help  him  to  im¬ 
prove  it. 

The  equipment  fits  the  needs  of  a 
range  of  newspaper  products — ROP  or 
preprinted  material.  The  controls,  the  in¬ 
tricacies,  the  nuances  don’t  require 
high-level  skills  to  understand  and  mas¬ 
ter.  The  manufacturer  has  provided  the 
basis  for  decision,  the  remainder  is  plain 
common  sense. 

Progacolor  signals  a  new  age,  one  in 
which  advance  technologies  assume  the 
responsibility  for  results.  Each  step  in 
the  process  is  precisely  measured  and 
immediately  executed.  No  wasted  mo¬ 
tion,  no  hesitancy,  and  no  errors.  Little 
wonder  Everett  and  Babiarz  are  in  un¬ 
ison  about  this  approach  to  color. 
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New  libel  laws 
in  the  works 
in  Canada 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  Ontario 
Libel  and  Slander  Act  are  needed  to  en¬ 
sure  the  public  maintains  its  right  to  ex¬ 
press  opinions  without  reserve  in  letters 
to  the  editor  and  on  radio  and  television 
hotlines,  the  president  of  the  Ontario 
Press  Council  said. 

Davidson  Dunton,  former  CBC  chair¬ 
man  and  now  chairman  of  the  Institute  of 
Canadian  Studies  at  Carleton  University, 
told  an  Ontario  legislature  committee  the 
freedom  of  public  expression  has  been 
jeopardized  by  interpretations  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Canada’s  1978  ruling  in 
the  Chemeskey  libel  case. 

Morris  Chemeskey,  a  Saskatoon  al¬ 
derman,  sued  Armadale  Publishers  Ltd. 
over  a  letter  written  by  two  law  students 
and  published  in  the  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix.  It  criticized  the  alderman’s  op¬ 
position  to  a  proposed  rehabilitation 
center  for  alcoholics,  questioning  his  mo¬ 
tives. 

A  jury  found  that  Chemeskey  had 
been  defamed  and  awarded  him  damages 
of  $25,000  plus  costs.  The  Saskatchewan 
appeal  court  reversed  the  decision  but 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  restored 
the  original  verdict  and  penalty  in  a 
6-to-3  decision. 

The  press  council  says  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  effect,  held  that  a  publisher 
who  is  a  defendant  in  a  defamation  suit 
over  a  letter  to  the  editor  could  defend 
himself  on  the  grounds  of  fair  comment 
“only  if  there  was  evidence  that  the  let¬ 
ter  writer  honestly  held  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  or  that  the  publisher  agreed  with 
them.” 

An  important  part  of  the  defense  in  the 
case  was  that  the  letter  constituted  fair 
comment  on  a  matter  of  public  concern, 
that  it  was  an  honestly  held  opinion  and 
was  made  without  malice. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
felt  that  if  the  fair-comment  defense  was 
used,  either  the  letter  writers  would  have 
to  appear  to  testify  the  letter  represented 
their  opinion  or  the  newspaper  would 
have  to  hold  the  same  opinion  as  the 
writers. 

The  committee  is  considering  amend¬ 
ments  that  would  formally  re-affirm  the 
right  of  a  publisher  sued  for  defamation  to 
defend  himself  on  exactly  the  grounds 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected. 

It  ensures  that  newspapers  which  are 
defendants  in  libel  actions  over  letters  to 
the  editor  can  use  a  fair-comment  de¬ 
fense  “whether  or  not  the  paper  agrees 
with  the  opinions  expressed.” 

The  views  expressed  would  have  to  be 
views  that  someone  could  honestly  hold, 
would  have  to  be  based  on  facts  and 
could  not  be  malicious. 
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The  amendments  also  update  a  21- 
year-old  clause  to  include  broadcast 
media  under  the  defamation  law,  apply¬ 
ing  the  same  rationale  to  phone-in  radio 
and  television  segments  and  broadcast 
man-in-the-street  interviews. 

They  were  drawn  up  by  Ontario 
Attorney-General  Roy  McMurtry  after  a 
petition  by  the  press  council,  whose  21 
members  examine  complaints  from  the 
public  about  the  press. 

Dunton  told  the  committee  that”  too 
many  people  forget  that  if  the  press  loses 
any  part  of  its  traditional  right  to  publish 
news  and  comment,  the  public  right  to 
freedom  of  expression  is  diminished  to 
the  same  degree.” 

But  committee  members  said  they 
wanted  to  question  press  and  broadcast 
representatives  further  before  agreeing 
to  the  wording  of  the  amendments. 

There  was  concern  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  might  relieve  newspapers  of  their 
responsibility  to  make  sure  that  what 
they  publish  is  not  unfairly  damaging  to 
the  reputation  of  a  public  figure. 

Patrick  Lawlor  NDP-Toronto-Lake- 
shore  said  it’s  important  to  remember  the 
public  takes  something  published  in 
black  and  white  as  gospel  and  once  the 
damage  is  done,  it’s  usually  irreparable 
to  the  person  involved. 

He  said  an  irresponsible  person  can 
hold  an  opinion  honestly  and  still  utter 
defamation  that  ruins  someone’s  life. 
And  the  publisher  could  just  throw  up  his 
hands  and  say  the  paper  is  only  a  conduit 
pipe  for  public  opinion. 

McMurtry  told  the  committee  it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  the  amendment 
requires  a  writer’s  opinion  to  be  based  on 
fact.  If  an  opinion  showed  up  on  the 
letters-to-the-editor  page  that  wasn’t 
based  on  fact  and  the  person  claimed 
defamation,  the  newspaper  could  not  use 
the  right  to  publish  fair  comment  as  a 
defense. 

’■  9)e  *  * 

A  new  defamation  act  was  introduced 
in  the  Saskatchewan  legislature,  doing 
away  with  the  Libel  and  Slander  Act  and 
giving  news  outlets  publishing  opinions 
and  letters  to  the  editor  more  protection. 

John  Scratch  of  the  attorney-general’s 
department  said  the  government  decided 
to  update  its  legislation  in  overriding  a 
successful  libel  action  brought  against 
the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix  by  Aid. 
Morris  Chemeskey. 

A  published  letter  to  the  editor  was 
critical  of  the  alderman.  The  case  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  which  up¬ 
held  his  suit  against  the  newspaper. 

A  section  in  the  defamation  act  says 
publication  of  allegedly  defamatory  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  an  opinion  expressed  by 
another  person  carries  the  defense  of  fair 
comment  even  if  the  outlet  publishing  the 
material  does  not  share  the  opinion. 

Scratch  said  the  existing  Libel  and 
Slander  Act  did  not  refer  to  broadcasting 
and  maintained  an  “archaic”  difference 


between  published  libel  and  spoken 
slander. 

Many  of  the  other  provisions  remained 
the  same,  he  said,  and  the  legal  elements 
of  libel  and  slander  are  included  in  the 
single  act  on  defamation. 

Routine  use 
of  addresses 
eliminated 

San  Diego  Union  has  eliminated  the 
routine  use  of  addresses  in  all  news 
stories,  managing  editor  J.D.  Alexander 
announced  May  30. 

Alexander  said  this  will  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Union’s  long-standing  policy 
to  withhold  specific  addresses  in  crime 
stories  and  obits. 

In  explaining  the  extension,  Alexander 
declared,  “we  have  had  many  problems 
over  the  past  year  or  so  with  published 
errors  in  addresses,  and  in  most  cases 
uninvolved  individuals  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  have  been  embarrassed. 

“The  causes  of  these  errors  run  the 
gamut  from  typos  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  officials  as  well  as  reporters. 
Often  the  use  of  specific  addresses  leads 
to  crimes  or  harassment  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual  named.  In  addition,  we  feel  that 
specific  addresses  provide  little  more 
than  an  opportunity  for  error  in  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.” 

According  to  Alexander,  police  offic¬ 
ers  frequently  misspell  names  and  the 
error  is  passed  on  to  reporters  who  may 
put  it  in  the  paper  that  way. 

“Besides,”  the  editor  continued, 
“specific  addresses  mean  little  in  a 
county  of  2  million  like  this  one.” 

Alexander  said  the  reader  is  better  in¬ 
formed  if  the  address  is  put  in  the  form  of 
subdivisions,  townships,  suburbs,  areas, 
neighborhoods,  etc. 

The  Union’s  style,  for  example,  is  now 
“Ralph  W.  Smith  of  Grandview  Drive  in 
La  Mesa,  Ralph  W.  Smith  of  La  Mesa,  or 
Ralph  W.  Smith’s  Grandview  Drive 
home.” 

“This  is  not  1920,”  Alexander  said. 
“The  concept  that  we  have  to  give  all  the 
information  is  no  longer  true.  Instead  of 
providing  specific  addresses,  we  can  do  a 
greater  service  for  our  readers  by  telling 
them  how  to  protect  their  homes  against 
burglary.  Raiding  homes  during  funerals 
has  become  a  great  business  for  thieves, 
who  can  spot  their  targets  in  obits.” 

Alexander  said  the  Union’s  current 
policy  is  not  to  carry  stories  of  run-of- 
the-mill  burglaries. 

“If  a  posh  La  Jolla  home  is  ransacked 
of  valuable  artworks  and  jewelry,  that’s 
a  story,”  he  added,  “but  we’re  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  usual  police  blotter  list¬ 
ing.” 

“We  feel  we  can  help  our  readers 
more  by  doing  a  story  of  new  burglary 
techniques  than  writing  about  specific 
burglaries,”  Alexander  said. 
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Concord  daily 
files  motion 
for  re-hearing 

The  New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  the  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor  must  disclose  its  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  for  a  1975  news  story  about 
the  shooting  of  a  local  police  chief  that 
resulted  in  a  libel  suit  (E&P,  May  31). 

In  a  May  22  decision,  the  state’s  high¬ 
est  tribunal  said  that  if  the  newspaper 
refused  to  disclose  its  sources  for  the 
story,  “there  shall  arise  a  presumption 
that  the  defendant  had  no  source.” 

The  libel  action  was  filed  after  the 
newspaper  reported  on  April  12,  1975, 
that  Clayton  W.  Downing,  then  police 
chief  in  Boscawen,  N.H.,  failed  “sub¬ 
stantive  pprtions”  of  a  lie  detector  test 
on  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
shooting. 

Downing  sustained  a  gunshot  wound 
in  the  abdomen  while  investigating  an 
empty  house.  He  said  he  was  assaulted 
by  two  men  who  shot  him  with  his  own 
revolver,  then  fled  in  a  white  automobile. 
Neither  the  men  nor  the  automobile  ever 
was  found. 

The  State  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
upheld  a  lower  court  order  that  disclo¬ 
sure  of  the  sources  for  the  lie  detector 
story  was  essential  for  Downing  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  it  with  reckless  disregard  for  the 
truth. 

In  briefs  filed  with  both  courts,  the 
Monitor  claimed  that  the  story  was  true 
and  that  it  could  prove  the  accuracy  of 
the  story  if  allowed  the  opportunity  to 
present  evidence.  But  the  case  has  not 
yet  come  to  trial.  The  disclosure-of- 
sources  issue  arose  during  a  pre-trial  dis¬ 
covery  proceeding. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  its  decision  that  Chief  Downing 
was  a  public  official  as  defined  in  the 
1964  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case  of  New 
York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  and  therefore 
would  have  to  prove  not  only  that  the 
story  was  false,  but  also  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  newspaper’s  knowledge 
of  its  falsity  in  “reckless  disregard”  of 
the  truth  or  with  “actual  malice.” 

“It  is  untenable  to  impose  the  heavy 
New  York  Times  burden  of  proof  upon  a 
plaintiff  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  the  evidence  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  that  burden,”  the  Court  de¬ 
cision  said.  “We  hold  that  there  is  no 
absolute  privilege  allowing  the  press  to 
decline  to  reveal  sources  of  information 
when  those  sources  are  essential  to  a 
libel  plaintiff’s  case.” 

In  holding  that  if  a  newspaper  refuses 
to  disclose  its  source  of  information 
“there  shall  arise  a  presumption  that  the 
defendant  had  no  source,”  the  decision 
in  effect  eliminated  the  necessity  for  the 
plaintiff  to  prove  “reckless  disregard”  of 
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the  truth  or  “actual  malice”  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  story. 

Thus  the  libel  case  would  hinge  solely 
on  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  story. 

The  Court  also  acknowledged  that 
“most  media  personnel  have  refused  to 
obey  court  orders  to  disclose,  electing  to 
go  to  jail  instead.  Confining  newsmen  to 
jail  in  no  way  aids  the  plaintiff  in  proving 
his  case.” 

It  said  the  presumption  of  no  source 
could  be  removed  “by  the  disclosure  of 
the  sources  a  reasonable  time  before 
trial.”  And  it  said  this  could  be  done  by  a 
court  order  “limiting  outside  access”  to 
the  informant’s  name. 


On  May  29,  the  newspaper  filed  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  re-hearing  before  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Gov’t  info  manager 
joins  ANPA 

Kathleen  Criner,  program  manager  for 
information  technology  at  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information 
Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  was  appointed  director 
of  telecommunications  affairs  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  Criner  will  report  to  vice 
president/technical  William  D.  Rinehart. 


Newspaper 

MaHroom 

Systems 


From  your  stacker  or  fly  table  to  your  loading 
dock  with  accumulating  conveyors,  aprons, 
tables,  pacers,  strapping  machines,  distribution 
conveyors,  strapping  supplies . . . 

More  than  equipment  alone  — 
a  complete  ser^ce 

-  A  survey  of  your  operations 

•  An  evaluation  of  your  requirements 

•  A  recommendation 

•  A  layout  drawing 

-  A  price  estimate 

(All  of  the  above  without  obligation) 

-  Installation  supenrision 

-  Dependable  service 

-  Future  strapping  supplies 
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Hayden  takes  firm  grip 
on  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

N.  S.  “Buddy”  Hayden  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  would  quit  his  new  post  as 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  if 
there  were  any  attempt  by  the  Charter 
Company  to  influence  the  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  nation’s  13th  largest  newspa¬ 
per. 

Charter  Company  owns  50%  of  Char¬ 
ter  Media,  a  recently  formed  private 
company  which  purchased  the  Bulletin 
for  an  undisclosed  sum  on  April  30.  Karl 
Eller  owns  the  other  50%  of  Charter 
Media  and  is  the  new  company’s  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer. 

Charter  Company,  headed  by 
Raymond  K.  Mason,  had  $4.3  billion  in 
revenues  in  1979  from  its  oil,  energy, 
insurance,  and  communications  hold¬ 
ings.  Speculation  had  arisen  that  Charter 
Company,  which  has  extensive  dealings 
with  Middle  Eastern  oil  countries,  would 
seek  to  promote  its  interests  in  the  pages 
of  the  Bulletin  as  it  did  when  it  owned 
Family  Weekly  for  a  brief  period. 

“1  have  full  operating  control  of  the 
Bulletin,”  Hayden  declared. 

Referring  to  a  statement  by  Karl  Eller 
in  the  New  York  Times  that  he  would 
“just  leave”  if  there  is  any  interference 
by  Charter  Company  in  his  management 
control  of  Charter  Media,  publisher 
Hayden  asserted,  “You  can  put  in  that 
quote,  ‘Ditto  for  me.’  I  have  my  profes¬ 
sional  integrity  to  protect.”  Pointing  to 
Atlantic  Richfield’s  ownership  of  the 
London  Ohserx’er,  he  added,  “I  don’t 
think  there’s  anything  inherently  wrong 
with  an  oil  company  owning  a  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Hayden  also  stated  there  would  not  be 
any  link  between  the  Bulletin  and  the 
political  activities  of  Karl  Eller,  who  is 
vice  chairman  of  presidential  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan’s  finance  committee. 

“I  set  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  1  will  probably  set  it  with  an 
editorial  board  concept,”  Hayden  said, 
adding  his  views  range  from  “moderate 
to  conservative.” 

“Right  now  both  newspapers  are 
pretty  liberal.  There  really  isn’t  much  of 
a  difference,”  he  commented.  “If  our 
editorial  policy  changes,  it  will  alienate 
some  readers  but  pick  up  others.  I’m  a 
political  conservative,  a  free  enterpriser, 
but  not  a  right  winger.  1  believe  in  insur¬ 
ing  equal  rights  for  minorities  and  wo¬ 
men,  but  I  don’t  believe  they  ought  to  be 
given  things.” 

Hayden  was  previously  publisher  of 
the  Camden  Courier-Post,  a  Gannett 
newspaper  with  its  offices  in  Cherry  Hill, 
New  Jersey,  a  Philadelphia  suburb. 

He  decided  to  cross  the  Delaware 

too 


N.S.  Hayden 

River  and  become  the  Bulletin’s  pub¬ 
lisher  because  at  age  42  he  could  not 
resist  “the  opportunity  to  take  a  news¬ 
paper  that’s  losing  money  and  circulation 
in  a  dynamic  market  and  see  if  it  could  be 
turned  around.  All  my  other  experiences 
were  in  smaller  environments.” 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  about 
460,000  daily  circulation  and  543,000  on 
Sunday.  By  comparison,  the  Camden 
Courier-Post’s  daily  circulation  is  about 
127,000,  and  its  Sunday  paper,  which 
Hayden  started  last  September  9,  has  a 
circulation  of  103,000. 

Before  his  stint  at  the  Courier-Post, 
Hayden  was  publisher  from  May  1976  to 
February  1979  of  the  Oregon  Statesman 
and  the  Capital  Journal  which  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  65,000  daily  and 
60,000  on  Sunday. 

Hayden  will  receive  an  equity  position 
in  Charter  Media  “from  Karl’s  shares.” 
He  conceded  the  chance  “to  get  a  piece 
of  the  action  on  the  ground  floor”  of  the 
new  company  provided  an  added  incen¬ 
tive  to  take  his  new  Job. 

“It’s  his  (Eller’s)  intention  to  sell 
equity  to  key  people,”  Hayden  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  have  responsibility  for  Charter 
Media  newspapers.  1  expect  there  will  be 
more.” 

Hayden  also  expects  Charter  Media 
will  “in  the  long  run  wind  up  a  public 
company.” 

For  now,  Hayden’s  energies  are  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  task  at  hand  with  the  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

“We  have  only  three  options  and  we 
will  look  at  all  of  them,”  he  stated. 
“They  are:  Fold  the  paper,  enter  a  joint 
operating  agreement  with  Knight-Ridder 
(publisher  of  the  morning  Philadelphia 


Inquirer  and  the  afternoon  Philadelphia 
Daily  News),  or  go  it  alone  and  stay 
alive.  Personally,  I’d  like  to  save  the  Bul¬ 
letin  as  a  viable,  separate  entity  and 
make  it  profitable.” 

He  added  that  if  a  joint  operation  ever 
does  go  into  effect,  the  Philadelphia 
Journal,  which  has  about  half  of  its 
1(X),()00  daily  copies  run  off  the  Bulletin 
presses,  “would  have  to  be  printed 
elsewhere.” 

Going  it  alone  enables  the  Bulletin  to 
exploit  the  morning  field.  The  paper’s 
morning  edition  has  a  60,000  circulation 
and  is  home  delivered  in  some  of  the 
Philadelphia  suburbs. 

“There’s  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
morning,”  Hayden  remarked.  “It’s  only 
a  matter  of  running  our  presses  a  little 
longer  without  adding  on  much  cost. 
We’re  already  publishing  all  day.” 

The  Bulletin’s  press  runs  begin  at  1:45 
A.M..  then  8  A.M.,  10:30  A.M.,  1:30 
P.M.,  and  start  up  for  the  final  edition  at 
4:45  P.M. 

“The  large  blue  collar  work  force  here 
helps  our  afternoon  papers,  but  one  rea¬ 
son  the  Bulletin’s  been  losing  circula¬ 
tion  has  been  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
blue  collar  jobs  in  the  city  zone,” 
Hayden  observed.  “The  suburbs  in 
South  Jersey  have  been  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Our  morning  home  delivery 
is  aimed  at  the  suburbs.” 

In  assessing  some  of  the  Bulletin’s  cir¬ 
culation  strengths,  Hayden  remarked, 
“We  have  a  good  distribution  system 
and  a  good  position  in  single  copy  sales. 
We  are  still  the  daily  circulation  leader  in 
Philadelphia.  Obviously  there’s  some 
reason  why  nearly  one  half  million  are 
buying  the  paper  everyday.” 

The  Bulletin’s  daily  circulation  lead 
has  not  made  it  Philadelphia’s  advertis¬ 
ing  leader.  That  position  goes  to  the  In¬ 
quirer  which  has  a  418,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  but  sells  844,000  copies  on  Sunday. 

“The  big  imbalance  in  the  Philadelphia 
advertising  picture  is  the  Sunday  In¬ 
quirer  against  the  Sunday  Bulletin,” 
Hayden  said.  “The  Inquirer  has  a  com¬ 
manding  lead  on  Sundays  and  an  80% 
share  of  the  classified  ad  market.  1  have 
my  suspicions  why  that’s  so,  but  1  need 
to  confirm  them.  We  have  a  lot  of  room 
to  grow,  but  if  classified  ads  soften  from 
a  recession,  we  have  the  least  to  lose 
because  we  have  the  least.” 

As  a  result  of  a  four  year,  $13  million 
plant  improvement  program  undertaken 
by  the  paper’s  previous  publisher,  Wil¬ 
liam  McLean  II,  the  Bulletin  “doesn’t 
need  capital  investment,”  Hayden  said. 
“Our  mailroom’s  one  of  the  best.  We 
have  a  totally  electronic  front  end  and  81 
letterpress  units  with  NAPP  plates.” 

The  Bulletin’s  top  management  re¬ 
signed  after  the  paper’s  sale  to  Charter 
Media,  and  putting  together  a  new  man¬ 
agement  team  is  one  of  Hayden’s  pri¬ 
mary  objectives. 

(Continued  on  page  101) 
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“I  want  to  give  people  here  a  chance 
to  perform  and  become  part  of  a  winning 
team,”  Hayden  stated.  “We  have  a  good 
operating  group  of  department  heads, 
but  there  are  some  voids  to  fill.  I  like  to 
think  in  the  last  week  or  so  the  morale 
here’s  been  pretty  good.  All  believe  we 

have  a  fighting  chance . I’m  not 

trying  to  scare  anybody,  but  I  am  trying 
to  make  them  understand  the  urgency  of 
our  situation.” 

Hayden  thinks  the  Bulletin  needs  to  be 
“more  warm  and  human,  more  in  tune 
with  the  lighter  things  in  people’s  lives. 
People  feel  a  little  alienated  by  an  holier 
than  thou,  stuffy  attitude.  There’s  got  to 
be  a  feeling  outfront  that  we’re  a 
neighbor.” 

In  May,  1979  when  he  had  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Courier-Post  for  nearly  four 
months,  Hayden  suffered  a  severe  heart 
attack.  One  year  later,  he  reports  his 
health  is  “great”  and  has  no  intention  of 
becoming  a  “cardiac  cripple.” 

“I  wouldn’t  have  taken  the  job  (at  the 
Bulletin)  if  my  heart  problems  persisted. 
I  had  too  cushy  a  job  with  Gannett,”  he 
said.  “My  doctors  say  1  made  a  miracu¬ 
lous  recovery.” 

The  original  offer  to  become  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  publisher  came  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  con¬ 


vention  in  Hawaii,  Hayden  revealed.  He 
and  Karl  Eller  crossed  paths  at  one  of  the 
meetings.  During  the  casual  conversa¬ 
tion  which  followed,  Hayden  asked  “Got 
a  publisher  yet?”  and  Eller  replied,  “No. 
Do  you  want  the  job?” 

The  matter  rested  there.  A  week  and  a 
half  later  Eller,  having  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  phoned  Hayden  at  the 
Courier-Post  to  propose  a  meeting  for 
that  evening. 

“Twenty-four  hours  later  we  had  a 
deal,”  Hayden  stated,  adding  that  he  had 
known  Eller  “just  from  Gannett”  when 
the  latter  was  head  of  the  company’s 
Combined  Communications  division. 
Eller  had  founded  Combined  Communi¬ 
cations  as  a  diversified  media  company 
and  sold  it  to  Gannett  for  $367  million  as 
part  of  a  merger  which  became  final  in 
June  1979.  Eller  resigned  his  post  with 
Gannett  on  December  31,  1979. 

Before  accepting  the  Bulletin  post, 
Hayden  told  Eller  he  felt  obligated  to 
confer  with  Gannett  chairman  Allen  H. 
Neuharth  first. 

‘  ‘  I  consider  A1  Neuharth  to  be  one  of  my 
closest  friends  and  a  mentor,”  Hayden 
explained.  “We  had  dinner  a  week  later 
in  Rochester.  Neuharth  understood  the 
opportunity  and  wished  me  well.  He  was 
first  class  all  the  way.  There  was  no  fall¬ 
ing  out.  In  my  view.  Charter  Media  of¬ 
fered  me  more  opportunities  than  Gan¬ 
nett  did.” 

Hayden  looks  to  his  future  at  the  Bul¬ 
letin  with  confidence. 


“I’m  competitive  by  nature.  I  think 
that  makes  for  good,  strong  newspa¬ 
pers,”  he  stated.  “I  want  to  see  the  Bul¬ 
letin  go.  I  want  to  build  it.  This  and  other 
things.” 

Thomson  fires  3 
senior  FP  execs 

Three  senior  FP  Publications  Ltd. 
executives  were  fired  by  FP’s  new  own¬ 
ers,  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd. 

FP  personnel  director  John  Egan  said 
he,  vicepresident  David  Perks  and  edito¬ 
rial  director  Edwin  Bolwell  lost  their 
jobs  when  the  FP  corporate  offices  in 
Toronto  closed  at  the  end  of  May. 

The  move  follows  the  replacement  of 
George  Currie  as  FP  president  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Thomson.  In  addition,  Peter  Mills, 
FP  director  of  corporate  development,  is 
to  move  to  Woodbridge  Co.,  a  holding 
company  in  the  Thomson  organization. 

Brian  Slaight,  senior  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  said  the  FP  group  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  himself,  Thomson  presi¬ 
dent  St.  Clair  McCabe  and  executive 
vicepresident  Margaret  Hamilton. 

Egan  said  the  fired  FP  administrators 
were  treated  fairly  by  the  Thomson  or¬ 
ganization. 

The  purchase  of  FP  in  January  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  Thomson  chain  to  1 10 
daily  and  17  weekly  newspapers  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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Cable  tv  tops 
INAE’s  sales 
meeting  agenda 

Program  plans  are  complete  for  the 
125th  International  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Summer  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  according  to  program  chairman 
Leo  L.  Kubiet,  advertising  director,  St. 
Petersburg  Times  &  Independent.  Meet¬ 
ing  site  for  the  July  13-16  convention  is 
the  Boston-Sheraton  Hotel.  INAE  Pres¬ 
ident  Frank  J.  Savino  will  preside. 

“BOSTON  '80:  A  Revolution  in 
Newspaper  Advertising”  is  the  confer¬ 
ence  theme.  Keynoting  the  program  at 
the  July  14  President’s  Breakfast  is  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Taylor,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Globe. 

The  opening  sessions  will  feature  an 
in-depth  discussion  of  cable  television. 
Participating  will  be  Dick  MacDonald, 
MacDonald  Classified  Services, 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  who  will  look  at  clas¬ 
sified’s  involvement  in  electronic  dis¬ 
tribution;  Joseph  Richter,  program  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Danbury  News-Times  to  talk 
about  his  paper’s  cable  tv  system, 
“Newscable”,  and  Mort  Goldstrum,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  manager  for 
Viewdata  Corporation  of  America,  a 
subsidiary  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers,  will  discuss  its  ramifications  with 
retailers. 

Monday’s  main  speaker  will  be  Robert 
D.  Burger,  vicepresident,  marketing  for 
General  Motors.  The  afternoon  program 
will  consist  of  the  IDEAS  Tables  ses¬ 
sions  with  presentations  on  recruitment 
advertising,  direct  mail  and  sales  train¬ 
ing. 

Speaker  for  the  Tuesday  conference 
breakfast  will  be  Frank  E.  Morris,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  morning  sessions  will  begin 
with  discussion  of  an  anti-shoplifting 
campaign  by  Dick  Tullar,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune.  This 
will  be  followed  by  an  update  on  a  recent 
meeting  between  national  theater  owners 
and  newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  by  Don  Maldonado,  display  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
chairman  of  INAE’s  Movie  Committee. 
Jim  McKeamey,  vicepresident,  market¬ 
ing,  Kansas  City  Times  &  Star  and 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Training  Commit¬ 
tee  will  then  present  INAE’s  latest  sales 
training  development,  “Retail  Market¬ 
ing,”  which  will  be  available  to  members 
shortly  after  the  conference,  followed  by 
A1  Eisenpreis  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  with  their  new  record  busi¬ 
ness  presentation.  Rounding  out  the 
morning  program  will  be  Dr.  Christine 
Urban  with  a  newspaper  marketing  pres¬ 
entation  entitled,  “The  Newspaper  En¬ 
vironment  in  the  ’80’s.  Dr.  Urban  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  Urban  and  Associates,  a  market 
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research  and  consulting  firm  specializing 
in  service  to  the  media — particularly 
newspapers — and  is  currently  on  leave 
from  Harvard  to  write  a  book  on  news¬ 
paper  marketing. 

A  political  advertising  segment  is  fea¬ 
tured  on  Wednesday,  led  off  by  William 
Loeb,  publisher  of  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader  and  News.  Jim 
McComb,  advertising  director  of  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard  will  then  explain 
how  his  newspaper  capitalizes  on  elec¬ 
tion  years  with  ‘Political  Advertising 
Workshops’  for  local  and  regional  candi¬ 
dates  in  his  area.  Mac  Morris,  the  NAB’s 
vicepresident  for  national  sales,  will 
round  out  the  segment  with  the  Bureau’s 
new  “Public  Issues”  presentation. 

Concluding  the  conference  will  be  a 
session  on  alternate  delivery.  Participat¬ 
ing  will  be  Owen  Landon  and  Robert 
Leyburn,  president  and  executive  vice- 
president  respectively  of  Landon  As¬ 
sociates;  and  Henry  Bird,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Racine  Journal. 

Directs  marketing 

A1  Meglin,  vicepresident  and  manager 
of  Marketing  and  Creative  Services  for 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  newspaper  advertising 
sales  firm,  was  named  director  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

Senators  call 
loan  handling 

Four  members  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  have  labeled  “sloppy,”  the 
Export-Import  Bank’s  handling  and  sub¬ 
sequent  awarding  of  a  low  interest  loan 
to  New  York  Post  publisher  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  Ansett  Transportation  Industries. 

In  a  letter  to  Ex-Im  Bank  chairman 
John  L.  Moore  Jr.,  the  four  Senators — 
William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.),  Jake  Gam 
(Rep. -Utah),  Adlai  Stevenson  (D-Ill.) 
and  John  Heinz  (R.-Pa.) — said,  “The 
handling  of  the  Ansett  application  was 
sloppy  as  a  direct  consequence  of  failure 
to  question  the  factual  assertions  and 
bargaining  tactics  of  Mr.  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  of  Ansett  Airlines  and  Mr.  Jack 
Pierce  of  the  Boeing  Co.” 

The  Senators  added,  “The  bank’s 
favorable  financial  offer  in  the  Ansett 
case  showed  a  lack  of  due  regard  for 
conserving  the  public’s  money  and,  by 
exceeding  the  Airbus  offer,  undercut 
U.S.  negotiating  efforts  to  reach  a  com¬ 
mon  international  line  of  restraint  on  of¬ 
ficial  financing  of  aircraft  sales.” 

Murdoch’s  airline  company,  Ansett, 
received  a  loan  in  excess  of  $200  million 
at  8.1%  interest  from  Ex-lm  Bank  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  purchase  of  five  Boeing  767’s. 

Murdoch  said  he  had  been  offered 
financing  at  7.95%  to  purchase  passenger 
jets  manufactured  by  Airbus  Industries, 


Weekend  section  debuts 
in  L.A.  Herald-Examiner 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  new  Friday  magazine  section 
called  Weekend  because  managing 
editor  Mary  Anne  Dolan  was  late  for  a 
show  one  night. 

The  entertainment  feature  contains  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing.  where  and  when  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  and  outlying  communities.  It  also 
includes  reviews  of  major  attractions  to 
help  readers  plan  their  weekends. 

Dolan  said  she  realized  the  need  for 
such  a  publication  one  evening  when  she 
was  late  for  a  show  in  Westwood  near 
the  UCLA  campus. 

“I  found  there  was  no  single  publica¬ 
tion  available  that  gave  entertainment 
listing  with  show  times  and  that  grouped 
them  according  to  area,”  she  recalled. 
“As  things  stood  then.  1  had  to  call  each 
theater  to  get  showtimes.  So  1  decided  to 
do  something  about  it.” 

She  presented  the  idea  to  Herald 
Examiner  editor  Jim  Bellows,  who  gave 
the  project  a  green  light.  Dolan  put  to¬ 
gether  a  team  of  writers  that  includes 
Hollywood  reporter  Jim  Bacon  and  en¬ 
tertainment  writer  Rick  DuBrow,  plus  a 
half-dozen  young  staffers. 


Murdoch 

“sloppy” 

a  European  competitor  of  Boeing  and 
that  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  not 
convince  his  Ansett  board  to  purchase 
the  Boeing  jets  at  anything  more  than 
8%. 

Questions  arose  surrounding  the  loan, 
however,  since  Murdoch’s  New  York 
Post  had  endorsed  President  Carter  over 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy  in  the  New  York 
presidential  primary  during  the  time  the 
loan  was  under  consideration  by  Ex-lm 
Bank.  Moore,  the  chairman  of  Ex-lm. 
was  appointed  by  President  Carter  and 
Murdoch  had  lunch  with  Carter  on  the 
same  day  he  met  with  Moore  to  discuss 
the  loan. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  held 
hearings  {E&P,  May  24)  at  which  Mur¬ 
doch  and  Carter  election  committee 
aides  testified.  At  those  hearings,  Mur¬ 
doch  denied  that  he  attempted  to  get  a 
favorable  approval  on  the  low  interest 
loan  by  having  his  newspaper  endorse 
President  Carter. 

The  letter  by  the  four  Senators  ab¬ 
solved  Ex-lm  chairman  Moore  of  acting 
in  President  Carter’s  political  interest  in 
pushing  to  approve  the  loan  to  Murdoch. 

The  letter  was  critical,  however,  of  the 
bank’s  handling  of  the  loan  to  the  Mur¬ 
doch  airline  and  to  certain  methods  of  its 
lending  practices  in  general. 
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Hoge  succeeds  Field 
as  Chicago  S-T  head 

James  Hoge,  44,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  has  been  elected 
publisher  effective  June  10.  He  succeeds 
Marshall  Field  V,  39,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1969. 

Hote,  as  the  daily’s  fourth  publisher, 
will  be  the  first  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Field  family. 

“While  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  that  I 
break  with  family  tradition,  I  have  no 
reservations  about  James  Hoge’s  ability 
to  lead  the  Sun-Times  to  even  greater 
achievements,”  Field  said.  “I  have  en¬ 
joyed  being  publisher  for  10  years,  but  I 
feel  it  is  time  to  let  someone  new  have  a 
chance.  Jim  started  with  the  Sun-Times 
21  years  ago  and  is  an  experienced,  very 
talented  professional.  Under  his  leader¬ 
ship  as  editor  the  paper  won  five  Pulitzer 
Prizes.” 

The  post  of  editor-in-chief,  established 
when  Hoge  was  given  the  title  of  editor 
of  the  defunct  Chicago  Daily  News  in 
addition  to  his  Sun-Times’  editorship, 
will  not  be  filled.  And  according  to  a 
spokesman,  no  other  managerial  changes 
are  planned. 

Field,  who  continues  as  chairman  of 
the  privately  held  Field  Enterprises,  is 
expected  to  dedicate  more  time  to  new 
ventures  as  well  as  the  company’s  cur¬ 
rent  additional  properties  which  include: 
Five  UHF  television  stations.  Field 
News  Service,  Field  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Rush-Hubbard  Inc.  and  Sherman 
Grove  Company  (a  real  estate  subsidiary 
located  in  Chicago),  Cabot -Cabot  and 
Forbes  (a  national  real  estate  investment 
and  management  company  based  in  Bos¬ 
ton),  Metropolitan  Printing  Company  (a 
commercial  printing  firm  in  Elk  Grove 
Village,  Ill.),  Manistique  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  and  FSC  Paper  Corp. 

Hoge  has  been  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sun-Times  since  1978  and 
editor-in-chief  since  1976.  He  served 
concurrently  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  until  it  folded  in 
1978. 

Upon  graduation  from  Yale  in  1958 
with  a  political  science  degree,  Hoge 
began  his  career  with  the  daily  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  earned  a  master’s  degree  in 
modern  history  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1961  while  working  full  time. 
This  month  Hoge  returned  to  Chicago 
after  completing  the  three-month  Ad¬ 
vanced  Management  Program  at  Har¬ 
vard  University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Business. 

At  the  Sun-Times  he  advanced 
through  a  succession  of  editorial  posi¬ 
tions  including  assistant  city  editor,  city 
editor,  managing  editor,  executive 
editor,  and  editor  from  1%8  to  1976. 

Hoge  was  a  member  of  the  Sun-Times 
Washington  bureau  in  1%3  and  1964  fol¬ 
lowing  a  10-month  study  of  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  operations  while  on  a  1962 
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American  Political  Science  Association 
Fellowship.  During  his  studies  he 
worked  on  the  staffs  of  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson  (D-N.J.)  and  Sen.  Lee  Met¬ 
calf  (D-Mont.). 

Named  one  of  the  nation’s  top  200 
young  leaders  by  Time  magazine  in  1974, 
Hoge  currently  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  a  board  member  of  the  New  York 
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norms  is  not  necessarily  a  regressive 
syndrome. 

These  misconceptions  and  misun¬ 
derstandings  apply  to  all  Third  World 
countries,  including  Iran.  But  in  Iran’s 
case  the  difficulties  of  communication 
are  compounded  by  a  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  a  number  of  characteristics  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Iran,  such  as: 

1 —  The  distinctive  nature  of  the  Shi’a 
sect:  Where  the  history  of  the  Sunnis  is 
the  history  of  the  State  in  Islam,  that  of 
the  Shiites  is  the  history  of  Revolu¬ 
tion — a  revolution  having  not  only  religi¬ 
ous  but  also  socio-economic  dimensions. 

2 —  How  the  clergy  came  to  acquire 
their  special  role  in  the  Iranian  revolu¬ 
tion:  Savak,  whose  long  arm  reached  into 
every  stronghold  of  Iranian  opposition, 
could  not  storm  the  houses  of  God.  Thus 
the  mosques  became  citadels  of  resis¬ 
tance  for  the  beleaguered  national  rev¬ 
olution. 

3 —  That  the  US  embassy  had  come  to 
be  identified  with  the  CIA:  It  was  there 
that  the  counter-revolutionary  coup  had 
set  up  its  headquarters  in  1953,  and  from 
there  that  sentence  of  death  had  been 
handed  down  against  leaders  of  Mos¬ 
sadegh’s  national  revolution.  Not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  for  years  the  post  of 
US  ambassador  to  Iran  had  been  held  by 
onetime  CIA  director  Richard  Helms. 

4 —  That  the  Shiites  have  a  historic  aver¬ 
sion  to  mediation  and  mediators:  Dating 
from  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira  ca¬ 
lendar  (seventh  century  A.D.),  this  no 
doubt  complicated  all  early  efforts  to  re¬ 
lease  the  hostages. 

Though  I  could  go  on  citing  examples 
indefinitely,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
ask  ourselves  how  the  communication 
gap  between  different  cultures  can  be 
bridged.  Clearly,  there  is  only  one 
way — by  trying  to  understand  and,  when 
this  fails,  by  trying  to  translate  the 
specific  symbolism  of  an  alien  culture 


Council  and  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowships. 

Hoge  also  holds  memberships  on  the 
American  Council  on  Germany,  the 
United  States-South  Africa  Leader  Ex¬ 
change  Program,  the  Trilateral  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  U.S.-Japan  Conference  on 
Cultural  and  Educational  Interchange. 

Long  to  leave 

Charles  F.  Long,  editor  since  1971  of 
Quill,  the  monthly  magazine  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Professional  Joumalists/Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  Chicago,  is  leaving  that  post 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  He  previously 
had  been  news  editor  and  acting  editor 
since  1%7.  A  1%1  journalism  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Long 
joined  the  staff  of  the  university  in  1%3 
after  working  for  the  San  Angelos  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times  and  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript. 

into  symbols  that  humanity  in  general 
can  recognize.  For  if  it  is  true  that  each 
language  is  the  repository  of  a  people’s 
historical  experience,  it  is  also  true  that 
for  all  their  distinctiveness  these  experi¬ 
ences  make  up  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
mankind.  We  learn  the  language  of  a 
people  to  know  how  to  address  them,  but 
we  must  learn  the  language  of  their  ex¬ 
perience  to  know  how  to  understand 
them.  To  learn  this  language,  one  must 
not  only  study  the  characters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  but  also  assimilate  the  historical 
motivations  and  aspirations  of  the  people 
who  use  it  to  express  themselves. 

For  example,  when  we  talk  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  language  of  the  West,  what 
immediately  comes  to  mind  is  a  parlia¬ 
ment  with  two  bodies:  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  etc.  If  we  decode  what  these  symbols 
mean  for  the  West,  we  find  that  they 
embody  the  will  and  the  necessity  for 
popular  participation  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process.  By  the  same  token,  can 
one  deny  that  the  Iranian  revolution  em¬ 
bodied  the  will  of  the  people  for  effective 
participation  in  decision-making? 

I  remember  a  long  conversation  I  had 
with  Khomeini  about  the  Islamic  Gov¬ 
ernment,  during  which  I  told  him  I  did 
not  understand  exactly  what  the  term 
meant.  He  replied  that  an  Islamic  gov¬ 
ernment  was  one  that  would  rule  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  teachings  of  Islam. 
When  I  pressed  him  to  be  more  specific, 
this  is  what  he  said:  “The  Islamic  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  form  of  government  based 
on  freedom,  justice  and  equality  for  all.” 

His  definition  shows  a  conscious  effort 
on  his  part  to  decode  the  symbols  con¬ 
tained  in  the  expression,  Islamic  Gov¬ 
ernment,  into  notions  recognizable  to 
humanity  at  large.  In  fact,  not  only  Iran 
but  the  whole  Third  World  needs  to  have 
the  language  of  its  historical  experience 
decoded  if  there  is  to  be  successful 
communication  across  civilizations.  This 
is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
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Circulation 
affected  by 
ash  fallout 

The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle  both  faced  serious  chal¬ 
lenges  when  the  violent  explosion  of  Mt. 
St.  Helens  (May  18)  left  the  circulation 
area  of  the  two  dailies  under  inches  of 
blowing  volcanic  ash.  Some  areas  in 
eastern  Washington  were  covered  with 
as  much  as  six  inches  of  the  fine  ash 
which  brought  both  commerce  and  travel 
to  a  virtual  stand-still. 

President  Carter  declared  the  region  a 
disaster  area  and  local  authorities  have 
invoked  a  state  of  emergency  since  the 
eruption. 

Norman  E.  Gervais,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  two  Spokane  dailies,  said  the 
ash  cloud  hit  Spokane  about  3:30  p.m.  on 
Sunday  afternoon  (May  18),  some  seven 
hours  after  the  Mt.  St.  Helens  blast.  The 
ash  fall  in  Spokane  and  surrounding 
communities  plunged  the  area  into  com¬ 
plete  darkness. 

Sunday  telephone  conversations  be¬ 
tween  Gervais  and  general  manager, 
John  E.  Smithmeyer,  left  the  decisions 
about  Monday  morning  delivery  to  a 
“we  will  go  if  at  all  possible.”  At  4:00 
a.m.  on  Monday,  Gervais  rolled  the  cir¬ 
culation  trucks  in  spite  of  the  ash.  Ger¬ 
vais  said  the  decision  was  made  partly 
because  in  the  early  morning  hour,  traffic 
would  be  light  and  newspaper  truck  op¬ 
eration  would  have  a  minimum  impact  on 
other  drivers  in  the  city.  Many  outlying 
communities  near  Spokane  could  not  be 
reached  as  law  enforcement  officials 
closed  all  roads  outside  of  the  city. 

The  circulation  department  also  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  Spokane  County  health 
officials  about  the  advisability  of  the  car¬ 
rier  force  working.  The  heavy  ash  was 
toxic.  “However,  they  did  advise  carriers 
to  wear  protective  face  masks,”  Gervais 
said.  By  8:00  a.m.,  over  1 ,900  masks  had 
been  rounded  up  from  a  local  hospital 
and  a  surgical  supply  house  and  these 
were  distributed  to  carriers  and  other 
outside  staff  immediately. 

Local  radio  stations  were  asked  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  while  the  bundles  would  be 
dropped  on  corners,  the  decision  to  de¬ 
liver  would  be  left  to  the  carriers  and 
their  parents.  Gervais  said,  “We 
achieved  almost  90%  delivery  in  the  city 
limits,  even  though  our  total  delivery  for 
Monday  morning  stood  at  68.1%.  Most 
of  the  non-delivery  occurred  in  areas 
outside  the  city  because  of  closed 
roads.”  The  evening  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle  operated  under  the  same  rules 
and  achieved  a  73%  delivery  factor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gervais. 

Gervais  said  there  was  no  difficulty 
encountered  with  the  truck  fleet  as  the 
motor  pool  staff  placed  the  trucks  on  a 
very  accelerated  maintainence  program, 
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changing  oil,  oil  filters,  and  air  filters 
after  every  three  runs.  The  volcanic  ash 
stranded  many  other  public  and  private 
vehicles  as  air  filters  clogged  and  the  ash 
particles  raised  havoc  with  engine  inter¬ 
iors. 

“The  circulation  staff  worked  around 
the  clock  for  most  of  three  days  during 
the  high  point  of  the  emergency  and 
things  are  just  now  returning  to  normal,” 
Gervais  said.  “Meetings  of  circulation, 
editorial,  and  production  staffs  were  held 
twice  daily  during  the  emergency.” 

With  the  high  interest  generated  in  the 
natural  disaster,  12,000  extra  copies  of 
the  Monday  morning  Spokesman- 
Review  were  reprinted  for  sale  over  the 
counter  in  the  newspaper  lobby.  On 
Sunday,  May  25,  a  special  12-page  vol¬ 
cano  section  was  included  in  the  136,000 
copy  press  run  for  home  delivery  and 
street  sale  with  an  additional  71,000  of 
the  12-page  section  printed  and  sold 
separately.  Gervais  said  both  special 
printings  will  be  a  sell-out. 

Purchasers  of  the  special  sections  in 
the  newspaper  lobby  indicated  they  were 
buying  several  copies  for  their  own  use 
and  mailing  many  others  to  friends  and 
relatives  around  the  world. 

Gervais  said,  “We  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  fulfilling  our  home-delivery  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  full  press  runs  for  both 
papers  were  ordered  each  day.  While  we 
were  not  able  to  get  to  some  areas  on  the 
day  of  publication,  our  carriers  received 
enough  papers  to  make  sure  each  cus¬ 
tomer  received  each  paper  even  though  it 
was  a  day  or  two  late  in  some  cases.” 

The  volcanic  eruption  also  called  for 
special  efforts  by  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  two  Spokane  dailies. 

Donald  W.  Gormley,  managing  editor 
of  the  Spokesman-Review,  said  Monday 
morning  coverage  (May  19)  was  aided  by 
the  fact  that  political  reporter  Robert  L. 
Rose  had  been  sent  to  Portland  to  cover 
the  Oregon  Presidential  primary  the 
same  weekend.  “When  the  mountain 
blew,  all  Bob  had  to  do  was  drive  across 
the  river  to  Vancouver,  Washington, 
which  was  the  command  post  for  most 
volcano  emergency  activity.  We  were 
fortunate  to  have  him  there  as  shortly 
after  the  explosion,  travel  became  very 
restricted,”  Gormley  said. 

“First  reports  of  the  explosion  came  to 
our  city  editor  Just  minutes  after  it  hap¬ 
pened  from  a  friendly,  unofficial  gov¬ 
ernment  source”,  Gormley  said.  “We 
immediately  contacted  Rose  and  put 
photographer  Chris  Anderson  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  plane  which  took  him  to  Kelso, 
Washington,  about  25  miles  from  the 
volcano.”  Film  of  the  eruption  shot  from 
the  aircraft  was  sent  back  with  the  pilot 
that  same  Sunday  afternoon  but  the  ash 
fallout  prevented  the  pilot  from  reaching 
Spokane  and  he  had  to  land  in  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  100  miles  south  of  Spokane. 

In  what  Gormley,  calls  “an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  cooperation  between 


newspapers,”  the  Lewiston  Morning 
Tribune  provided  facsimile  transmission 
facilities  and  sent  pictures  to  Spokane.  In 
return,  the  Tribune  was  allowed  to  run 
their  choice  of  the  eruption  photos.  Rose 
filled  his  first  story  in  mid-afternoon 
Sunday  using  a  portable  terminal  to  feed 
directly  to  computer  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  in  Spokane.  Rose  then  spent  the 
entire  week  covering  the  story  from  the 
scene. 

“We  had  another  piece  of  luck  be¬ 
cause  one  of  our  reporters  was  driving  to 
California  on  vacation.  Reporter  Jim 
Borden  happened  to  run  low  on  gas  near 
Morton,  Washington,  which  is  just  30 
miles  from  the  mountain,  and  stayed 
over  Saturday  night.  The  next  morning 
he  was  gassed  up  and  on  U.S.  Highway 
12  when  the  mountain  came  into  view  it 
blew  right  in  front  of  him,  which  gave  us 
an  eyewitness  account  of  the  eruption  for 
Monday  morning,”  Gormley  said.  “We 
didn’t  receive  the  story  until  later  in  the 
afternoon  on  Sunday  as  Jim  couldn't  get 
a  phone  call  through  until  he  reached 
Eureka,  California.  He  said  he  literally 
stopped  at  every  phone  booth  along  the 
way.” 

“We  ran  three  full  pages  of  volcano 
coverage  the  Monday  after  the  explosion 
and  continued  all  week,  culminating  with 
the  12-page  special  section  on  Sunday, 
May  25.  We  worked  around  the  clock. 
The  news  staff  ate  a  lot  of  pizza  and  cold 
cuts.” 

Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  managing 
editor,  Gordon  E.  Coe,  concentrated  his 
coverage  on  the  impact  of  the  ash  fallout 
on  Spokane  and  the  surrounding  com¬ 
munities. 

“We  utilized  our  stringers  to  give  us 
up-to-the-minute  coverage  by  phone  of 
what  was  happening  in  the  smaller  towns 
which  were  hardest  hit  by  ash.  We  also 
provided  excellent  coverage  of  the  local 
impact  which  included  school  closures, 
emergency  declarations  by  the  county 
Sheriff  and  the  Health  Department, 
stranded  travellers,  and  health  ramifica¬ 
tions.  It  was  a  one-story  day  all  week,” 
Coe  said. 

W.H.  Cowles,  3rd,  publisher  of  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle,  said  “Well  done”  in  a  memo 
to  all  staff  members  on  May  22. 

“Since  last  Sunday  evening  our  news¬ 
papers  were  published  under  unprece¬ 
dented  circumstances.  No  publication 
dates  were  missed.  Press  runs  every  day 
covered  our  entire  circulation.  You  all 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  for 
perseverance  and  performance.  I  want  to 
recognize  espcially  those  staff  members 
who  were  directly  involved  in  writing, 
editing,  producing,  and  distributing  both 
newspapers  during  this  emergency 
period.  You  overcame  substantial  per¬ 
sonal  inconvenience  getting  to  work  and 
on  the  job.  Specific  examples  of  superb 
performances  are  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion  individually,”  Cowles  said. 
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Coupon  check 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

The  limitations  placed  on  the  press  run 
and  subsequent  distribution  have  elicited 
some  negative  response  from  readers 
who  find  newsstands  sold  out  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  on  Wednesdays.  Those  readers  are 
asked  to  either  subscribe  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  at  home  or  they  are  told  the  approx¬ 
imate  time  of  day  that  newspapers  are 
delivered  to  newsstands  in  their  area. 

Tied  to  the  limited  press  run  are  new 
rules  which  prohibit  drivers  from  in¬ 
creasing  their  Wednesday  draw  without 
the  express  approval  of  the  circulation 
sales  manager. 

Finally,  the  Bulletin  was  one  of  the 
first  newspapers  in  the  country  to  sign  up 
for  participation  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations’  Coupon  Distribution  Ver¬ 
ification  Service. 

The  service,  which, was  formally  un¬ 
veiled  by  the  ABC  last  month  (E&P, 
May  24),  provides  for  the  issuance  of 
guidelines  by  the  audit  bureau;  the  filing 
of  a  statement  of  practices  and  proce¬ 
dures  by  participating  newspapers;  a  ver¬ 
ification  (at  the  time  of  the  annual  circu¬ 
lation  audit)  by  ABC  auditors  of  the  in¬ 
formation  reported  by  publishers;  and 
the  issuance  of  verification  reports  by 
the  ABC. 

The  Bulletin  is  currently  cooperating 
with  the  A.C.  Nielsen  Company  in  an 
ongoing  program  to  monitor  coupon  re¬ 
demption  levels  in  the  Philadelphia/ 
South  Jersey  ADI.  The  Nielsen  Com¬ 
pany,  along  with  federal  investigators,  is 
still  probing  the  misredemption  problem 
in  the  market  (E&P,  Feb.  16). 

“As  long  as  there’s  a  problem  in  the 
Delaware  Valley,  we’re  cooperating,’’ 
says  Keim. 

“We’ve  done  everything  we  can — and 
we  feel  secure,’’  he  continues. 

Summing  up  the  reasoning  behind  the 
Bulletin’s  battle,  Keim  says,  “Unless  the 
industry  can  insure  the  advertiser  that 
his  investment  is  protected,  he’ll  go  to 
another  medium.” 

A  recent  letter  to  the  rank  and  file  from 
the  union’s  president  and  business  rep¬ 
resentative,  Edward  T.  Sauryk,  stated, 
“Anyone  involved  in  the  theft  of 
coupons  is  endangering  the  security  of  all 
our  members;  any  such  person  can  not 
look  to  the  union  for  protection;  the 
union  will  not  arbitrate  the  case  of  any 
mailer  guilty  of  such  activity.” 

The  Bulletin  has  installed  security 
cages  inside  which  preprint  inserts  con¬ 
taining  coupons  are  stored.  There  are 
only  two  keys  to  the  cages;  one  is  held  by 
the  production  director,  the  other  by  the 
mailroom  superintendent.  A  Bulletin  se¬ 
curity  guard  is  present  whenever  the 
cages  are  opened. 

In  the  circulation/distribution  area,  the 
Bulletin  has  limited  its  Wednesday  “best 
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food  day”  press  run  to  no  more  than  2% 
more  than  its  regular  weekday  totals. 
The  regular  press  run  is  currently  around 
450,000  copies;  no  more  than  9,000  addi¬ 
tional  papers  are  printed  on  Wednes¬ 
days. 

“If  people  can’t  get  ahold  of  the  paper 
in  quantity,  then  it  follows  that  coupon 
misredemption  is  going  to  be  cut  down,” 
explains  Keim.  However,  he  notes  that 
the  paper  can  not  control  the  pilferage  of 
copies  from  newsracks. 

Reversal  of  Red-Tag 
surcharge  sought 

Newsweek,  Inc.  asked  (May  29)  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  to  reconsider 
and  reverse  its  recommendation  suggest¬ 
ing  an  effective  2.3-cent-per-piece  sur¬ 
charge  on  “red-tag”  second-class  mail 
service — the  expedited  treatment  given 
general-interest  publications  published  at 
least  once  a  week. 

The  move  is  unusual  in  that  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  rules  contain  no  provision  for 
reconsideration  after  the  release  of  an 
opinion  and  recommended  decision. 
However,  Newsweek,  Inc.  says  that  the 
Commission  should  reconsider  its  deci¬ 
sion  because  it  did  not  take  the  usual 
initial  step  of  issuing  a  tentative  decision 
and  allowing  the  involved  parties  to 
comment. 

According  to  papers  filed  with  the 
Commission,  Newsweek,  Inc.  has  called 
for  reversal  of  the  recent  opinion  for  the 
following  reasons: 

•  The  Commission  failed  “to  cite  any 
support  for  its  conclusion  that  it  has 
jurisdiction  to  recommend  a  rate  change 
in  this  proceeding.” 

•  There  is  “no  evidence  to  support 
the  [Commission’s]  conclusion  that  there 
is  undue  discrimination”  against  non¬ 
users  of  red-tag  service. 

•  The  Commission  has  “ignored  its 
own  principles  and  rules  by  recommend¬ 
ing  a  rate  change  without  reliable  cost 
and  volume  data.” 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission  has  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  Governors  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  a  1.1  cent- 
per-piece  reduction  in  the  rate  for  ordi¬ 
nary  second-class  (non-red-tag)  mail  and 
a  1.2  cent-per-piece  rate  increase  for 
red-tag  mail. 

PR  award  won 
by  Buffalo  C-E 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  received  a  public  relations 
award  at  the  annual  New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Banquet  held  recently 
in  Syracuse,  New  York.  The  award  was 
presented  for  promotional  activities  by 
the  circulation  department  at  the  Erie 
County  Fair  and  Exposition  last  year. 
Representatives  from  the  circulation  de¬ 
partments  of  the  major  newspapers  in 
New  York  State  attended  the  three  day 
meeting. 


Daily  devotes 
edition,  staff 
to  volcano  news 

By  M.L.  Stein 

How  does  a  small  newspaper  cover  a 
big  story?  Well,  if  you  read  the  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News  you  dedicate  the 
whole  paper  to  it,  according  to  city  editor 
David  Connelly.  We  just  opened  the 
paper  up,  added  managing  editor  Bob 
Gaston.  Both  were  referring  to  the  recent 
volcanic  eruptions  of  Mt.  St.  Helens,  35 
air  miles  from  Longview. 

The  editors  not  only  put  their  1 1-mem- 
ber  repertorial  staff  on  the  story  but  also 
drew  on  staffers  from  sports,  the  family 
page,  the  computer  section  and  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

When  President  Carter  arrived  for  his 
inspection  visit,  even  publisher  Ted  Natt 
pitched  in  and  wrote  news  copy.  On  May 
19,  the  day  after  the  first  big  eruption, 
the  afternoon  Daily  News  (circulation, 
27,000)  ran  41  sidebars  with  the  main 
story,  plus  a  double  truck  of  pictures. 
When  the  volcano  blew  again  a  week 
later,  the  Daily  News  the  next  day  fea¬ 
tured  28  sidebars,  a  page  1  color  photo 
and  another  picture  page  inside. 

“1  don’t  think  anyone  around  here  has 
gotten  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
sleep  a  day  in  the  last  week,”  Connelly 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  (May  26).  “We 
worked  through  the  night  both  times. 
Several  reporters  and  photographers 
went  to  the  scene  in  airplanes,  helicop¬ 
ters,  and  on  the  ground.  Cameraman 
Roger  Werth  shot  air  pictures  that  also 
were  used  by  Time  magazine  and  news 
organizations  around  the  world,”  Con¬ 
nelly  said.  One  of  Werths  photos  made 
Time’s  cover  (E&P,  May  31). 

Also  on  the  scene  were  reporter  Linda 
Wilson  and  Greg  Greer,  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  intern 
who,  Connelly  said,  really  earned  his 
credits. 

One  of  the  family  page  writers  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  story  was  Connelly’s  wife 
Kathy.  “Everybody  really  got  out  and 
hustled,”  Gaston  said  proudly.  “They 
were  covering  a  helluva  story.  People 
lost  homes,  family  members  and  had 
there  lives  disrupted.” 

The  Daily  News  also  made  its  pre¬ 
mises  available  to  scores  of  out-of-town 
reporters  who  operated  out  of  its  city 
room. 

The  managing  editor  said  the  Daily 
News  added  four  pages  the  day  after  the 
first  eruption  and  devoted  six  clear  pages 
to  volcano  news. 

Daily  News  sidebars  dealt  with  every¬ 
thing  from  power  outages  to  volcanic  ash 
on  house  plants.  “Let  nature  take  its 
course,”  the  paper  advised  readers  on 
the  latter.  The  ash  won’t  hurt  the  plants.” 
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Miami  News  channels  entire 
efforts  into  covering  riots 


Seldom  has  a  news  event  mobilized 
the  entire  editorial  staff  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  as  did  the  recent  riots  in 
Miami. 

In  the  aftermath  of  a  court  decision  in 
Tampa  in  which  an  all-white  jury  found 
four  white  Miami  police  officers  innocent 
in  the  beating  death  of  a  black  insurance 
agent  Arthur  McDuffie,  Miami’s  black 
community  reacted  not  only  with  frustra¬ 
tion  and  anger,  but  also  with  burning  and 
killing  and  looting. 

The  challenge  of  reporting  the  three 
days  of  civil  disturbances  touched  nearly 
everyone  in  the  News’  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  from  copy  aide  Terry  Williams  to 
editor  Howard  Kleinberg.  Teams  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  roamed 
through  the  ghettos  of  Liberty  City  and 
Brownsville.  Some  had  their  cars  pelted 
with  rocks  by  angry  mobs  of  black 
youths.  Others  heard  the  shots  of  police 
and  looters  and  saw  the  burning 
firebombs.  Sports  editors  helped  man  the 
city  desk  and  sports  writer  Tom  Arch¬ 
deacon  spent  an  evening  at  a  black 
pool  hall  to  get  “the  mood  of  the 
streets.’’  Even  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
editorial  cartoonist  Dan  Wright  prowled 
the  riot-torn  city. 

Williams,  a  black  copy  aide  who  has 
been  with  the  News  for  three  months 
wrote  a  first-person  account  of  his  own 
neighborhood  exploding  in  flames  and 
violence.  It  is  a  story  he  will  never 
forget. 

“I  saw  whites  laid  out  in  the  middle  of 
62nd  Street,”  wrote  Williams,  “They 
had  blundered  into  the  area,  and  they 
were  surrounded.  The  mob  began  rock¬ 
ing  the  cars  and  the  drivers  were  cruelly 
snatched  out  of  their  safety  and  punched 
and  kicked  and  clubbed  mercilessly.  I 
thought  one  was  a  woman.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  riots,  when  na¬ 
tional  black  leaders  were  coming  to 
Miami,  editor  Kleinberg  and  editorial 
page  editor  Lou  Salome  accepted  an  in¬ 
vitation  by  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  to  come 
into  the  black  community  and  talk  with 
some  of  the  residents.  To  ensure  their 
safety,  Kleinberg  and  Salome  were  driv¬ 
en  there  by  a  local  black  minister. 

“Jackson  was  trying  to  group  together 
30-40  blacks  from  different  backgrounds 
to  form  a  leadership  council  to  work  out 
their  problems,”  said  Salome.  “They 
wanted  us  there  to  show  somebody  was 
sympathetic.” 

Kleinberg  wrote  the  next  day:  “It  was 
important  to  Jesse  Jackson  and  to  this 
county  that  these  people  had  someone  to 
talk  to,  someone  who  could  relay  their 
message — and  their  demands — to  the  en¬ 
tire  community. 

“As  of  Wednesday,  their  message — as 
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well  as  their  demands — has  been  public. 
There  are  many,  me  included,  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  some  of  those  demands.  Most, 
however,  seem  reasonable;  in  fact,  many 
are  guaranteed  to  everyone  by  our  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.” 

Among  the  stories  the  Miami  News 
ran  during  the  turmoil  were  a  chronology 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  McDuffie 
death  case,  profiles  of  the  defendants 
and  lawyers  after  the  aquittals,  daily  up¬ 
dated  listings  of  fires  and  violence — and 
most  important — the  reporting  by  a  staff 
pressed  to  its  limit  to  report  the  horror 
and  despair  of  the  black  community  in 
Miami. 

Le  Monde  staff 
elects  editor 

Claude  Julien  received  56%  of  the  vote 
to  succeed  Jacques  Fauvet  as  managing 
editor  of  Le  Monde,  a  Paris  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Julien,  editor  of  Le  Monde’s  monthly 
publication,  Le  Monde  Diplomatique, 
will  succeed  Fauvet  when  he  retires  at 
the  end  of  1982. 

It  was  the  seventh  vote  since  February 
by  the  200  reporters  and  editors  of  the 
paper.  They  control  about  40%  of  the 
shares  of  the  company,  which  is  owned 
by  employees.  Non-editorial  employes 
agreed  to  accept  the  outcome  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  if  the  winning  candidate  received  at 
least  60%  of  the  votes. 

Julien,  who  was  foreign  editor  of  Le 
Monde,  was  opposed  by  Alain  Jacob,  the 
paper’s  Peking  correspondent.  Julien 
campaigned  on  a  platform  calling  for 
modernization  of  Le  Monde  and  its  satel¬ 
lite  periodicals. 
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Insurance  disaster  decree  likely 
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Dade's  deadliest  riots  claim 
16  lives;  more  troops  on  way 


Murdoch  appoints 
woman  publisher 


Riot  exacting 
economic  cost 


Geraldine  Paton,  national  advertising 
sales  manager  of  the  Australian  Wo¬ 
men's  Weekly,  was  named  publisher  of 
the  Rupert  Murdoch  owned  Australian. 

Paton  has  headed  the  Weekly’s  sales 
force  for  the  past  three  years  and  at  the 
Australian,  she  will  be  responsible  for 
advertising  and  revenue. 

Paton’ s  appointment  was  announced 
by  Ken  Cowley,  deputy  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  News  Ltd.,  parent  company  of  the 
Australian. 

At  the  same  time,  Denis  Thompson, 
chief  advertising  manager  of  News  Ltd., 
was  named  sales  director.  He  will  have 
overall  responsibility  for  advertising 
sales  for  all  newspapers  in  the  group. 

Thompson  fills  a  position  which  had 
last  been  held  by  Leon  Hertz,  who  is 
now  business  manager  of  Murdoch’s  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  News  and  Express. 

BBDO  buys  Miami  firm 
as  Latin  America  base 

With  plans  for  establishing  a  base  for 
Latin  American  business  in  Miami, 
BBDO  International  Inc.  has  purchased 
the  nine-year  old  Caravetta  Allen  Kim¬ 
brough  advertising  agency.  The  price 
paid  in  the  transaction  was  not  disclosed. 
Ray  Allen,  president  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Miami  agency,  said  ac¬ 
quisition  offers  had  been  made  by  sev¬ 
eral  large  advertising  companies. 

The  three  major  clients  of  CAK  are 
Norwegian  Caribbean  Lines,  Center 
Homes  of  Florida,  and  AmeriFirst  Fed¬ 
eral  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
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Reporters  work  undercover 
to  unearth  doctor  scandal 


By  Alan  R.  MacLeese 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 

A  team  of  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  under¬ 
cover  reporters  posing  as  General 
Motors  auto  workers  has  bared  for  the 
first  time  an  open  secret  in  this  birthplace 
of  GM — the  common  practice  of  some 
workers  obtaining  sick  and  accident  ben¬ 
efits  from  “friendly”  doctors  who  de¬ 
clare  them  ill  for  a  fee,  often  without 
physical  checkups. 

The  undercover  reporters,  often  not 
even  claiming  to  be  sick,  obtained  28 
work  excuses  from  four  chiropractors 
and  one  medical  doctor  over  a  six-month 
period,  allowing  them  to  be  paid  for  time 
off.  A  resulting  copyrighted  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  Journal  and  other  Michigan 
Booth  papers — naming  doctors’ 
names — triggered  an  investigation  by  the 
Michigan  Attorney  General’s  Office  and 
drew  praise  from  United  Auto  Workers 
spokesmen  and  GM  officials  alike. 

Journal  editor  Ray  Stephens,  who 
once  directed  an  Associated  Press  inves¬ 
tigative  team  in  Washington,  ordered  the 
investigation  after  labor  reporter  David 
Vizard  learned  from  union  sources  that 
some  Flint-area  chiropractors  and  doc¬ 
tors  routinely  signed  daily  absence  ex¬ 
cuses  and  sick  leaves  for  workers  with 
nothing  wrong  with  them.  This  allowed 
the  workers  to  collect  benefits  for  time 
missed,  contributing  significantly  to  the 
estimated  $750  million  to  $1  billion  a  year 
that  nationwide  absenteeism  costs  GM. 

Stephens  assigned  Lawrence  R.  Gus- 
tin,  a  Journal  assistant  metro  editor  who 
has  written  two  books  on  the  auto  indus¬ 
try,  to  direct  an  undercover  team  that 
included  Vizard  and  fellow  reporters 
Kim  Crawford,  Cheryl  Johnson  and  Dan 
Gearino. 

The  Journal  team  discovered  that  20  to 
30  local  medical  practitioners  signed  90 
percent  of  the  work  excuses  at  the  local 
Chevrolet  Truck  Plant,  which  had  the 
worst  absenteeism  record  of  the  27 


Chevrolet  facilities  across  the  nation,  al¬ 
though  informed  sources  said  only  about 
15  percent  of  the  workers  abused  the  sys¬ 
tem.  (Seven  GM  assembly  plants  with 
81,000  workers  give  this  city  the  largest 
concentration  of  GM  facilities  in  the 
world.) 

The  undercover  reporters  were  sent 
into  the  offices  of  doctors,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  records  the  Journal  obtained,  ap¬ 
proved  the  most  work  excuses.  During 
initial  visits,  the  reporters  claimed  to 
have  missed  work  because  of  non-exist¬ 
ent  illnesses  to  set  excuses.  As  the  in¬ 
vestigation  progressed,  and  they  became 
familiar  to  the  doctors  and  their  staffs, 
the  reporters  began  inventing  frivolous 
reasons  for  missing  work. 

Main  goal  of  the  reporters  was  to  find 
out  if  the  allegations  about  easily  ob¬ 
tained  absences  and  sick  leaves  were 
true  and,  if  so,  to  get  doctors’  names  on 
forms  without  claiming  to  be  ill  or  in¬ 
jured. 

Vizard,  for  example,  told  a  chiroprac¬ 
tor  he  needed  a  work  excuse  because  he 
had  gone  to  Chicago  for  a  brother’s  wed¬ 
ding.  The  chiropractor  said,  “I  can’t  give 
you  an  excuse  for  being  in  Chicago.  You 
li«ve  to  tell  me  you  were  sick.”  Vizard 
did  and  got  a  work  excuse. 

Crawford  obtained  an  excuse  from 
another  chiropractor  after  saying  he  had 
just  “putzed  around”  his  girlfriend’s 
house  the  day  he  had  missed  work.  In 
fact,  the  practitioner  gave  him  an  excuse 
for  one  day,  but  when  Crawford  sub¬ 
sequently  asked  the  receptionist  to  make 
it  two  days  she  did,  without  consulting 
the  chiropractor. 

Between  late  November  and  late  Ap¬ 
ril,  Journal  reporters  obtained  22  casual 
absences  and  six  sick  leaves  from  five 
practitioners.  After  the  reporters  demon¬ 
strated  the  ease  of  getting  the  doctors’ 
names,  Gustin  and  Vizard  began  inter¬ 
views  of  top  GM  and  UAW  officials  in 
Detroit  and  Flint.  They  also  talked  to 
hourly  and  salaried  workers  and 


spokesmen  for  medical  groups. 

Within  a  week  of  the  series’  kickoff, 
the  Journal  reported  that  the  state  Attor¬ 
ney  General’s  Office  was  considering 
civil  action  against  the  licenses  of  some 
practitioners. 

In  addition,  Genesee  County  Prosecu¬ 
tor  Robert  E.  Weiss  said  his  office  was 
working  with  Attorney  General  Frank  J. 
Kelley,  and  the  state  Department  of  Li¬ 
censing  and  Regulation  confirmed  that  is 
was  investigating  an  unspecified  number 
of  doctors  and  chiropractors  as  a  result 
of  the  articles. 

Gustin,  43,  who  directed  the  under¬ 
cover  operation  and  wrote  most  of  the 
initial  reports  on  the  team’s  feat,  is  a 
Flint  native  who  graduated  from  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  in  1959  and  worked 
for  United  Press  International  in  Lansing 
and  Detroit  before  joining  the  Journal  in 
1960.  He  is  the  author  of  the  biography, 
“Billy  Durant,  Creator  of  General 
Motors”  and  has  just  completed  co¬ 
authoring  a  history  of  Buick. 

Vizard,  27,  has  been  covering  the 
Journal’s  vital  labor  beat  for  two  years, 
coming  to  the  paper  fresh  from  an  intern¬ 
ship  at  the  Detroit  News. 

Last  fall.  Vizard,  who  was  an  assem¬ 
bly  line  worker  himself  while  attending 
college,  “scooped”  Detroit  and  national 
reporters  on  several  occasions  while 
covering  GM-UAW  contract  talks.  Viz¬ 
ard,  a  native  of  Marlette,  Mich.,  had  ear¬ 
lier  received  a  UAW  award. 

Crawford,  23,  came  to  the  journal  sub¬ 
urban  staff  in  1979  upon  graduation  from 
Michigan  State,  where  he  worked  for  the 
student  daily. 

Ms.  Johnson,  also  23,  a  native  Ok¬ 
lahoman  who  covers  Genesee  County 
government,  was  raised  in  Alabama  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  with  a  master  of  arts  degree.  She  was 
an  intern  at  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot 
before  coming  to  the  Journal  in  1978. 

Gearino  26,  was  born  in  Atlanta,  and  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
He  worked  for  two  years  on  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  and  two  years  at  the 
Edmonton  (Canada)  Report.  He  joined 
the  Journal  staff  in  1979. 


Undercover  team 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Maxine  Cheshire  returns  to  syndication 


One  of  the  best  sleuths  in  the  business 
recently  returned  to  syndication. 

No  less  an  authority  on  sleuths  than 
Ben  Bradlee  of  the  Washington  Post 
says  she  is  one  of  the  best. 

There  are  some  who  might  quibble 
about  his  authoritative  opinion  on  com¬ 
ics  but  on  the  deep-throat  business, 
newsfolk  are  schooled  in  recognizing 
he’s  on  target. 

Cheshire  returned  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  with  her  exclusive  and 
often  dramatic  VIP  peeks  behind  closed 
doors  in  the  Capital.  Her  home  base  is 
the  Washington  Post. 

Maxine  Cheshire  won  the  1976  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Award  for  her  Koreagate  in¬ 
vestigation — a  story  she  spent  several 
years  unraveling.  And  then  there  was  her 
fascinating  exclusive  on  the  fabulous 
gifts  of  jewelry  by  foreign  gc  vernments 
to  some  First  Ladies. 

Maxine  may  come  by  all  her  reporto- 
rial  digging  skills  from  the  early  years  in 
bloody  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  as  the 
daughter  of  a  mine  union  lawyer  who  at 
one  time  was  city  attorney  of  Evarts. 

“You  are  the  one  that  was  bom  be¬ 
tween  two  machine  guns,”  the  older  citi¬ 
zens  in  Evarts  often  said  to  the  young 
Maxine  when  they  passed  her  on  the 
streets. 

The  story  is  told  that  one  afternoon  on 
her  way  home  from  kindergarten, 
Maxine  detoured  to  the  Harlan  Daily  En¬ 
terprise,  walked  up  to  the  women’s  page 
editor,  and  declared,  “1  know  everything 
that  goes  on  in  this  town,  and  if  you  give 
me  a  job  so  will  you.” 

Eventually  after  her  father’s  death. 


Maxine  Cheshire 


Maxine  and  her  mother  and  brothers 
took  their  leave  by  night  with  only  the 
cash  they  could  raise  hastily  and  her 
mother’s  personal  revolver  on  the  front 
seat  of  the  car.  Maxine  had  been  working 
at  the  Daily  Enterprise  when  a  certain 
politician  decided  to  utilize  a  chance  re¬ 
mark  of  hers  for  his  alibi.  With  the  fami¬ 
ly’s  personal  safety  retreat,  she  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
for  three  years:  the  happiest  of  her  life  as 
a  police  reporter — and  the  dream  of  fol¬ 
lowing  her  father  into  law  “gradually  re¬ 
ceded  into  the  unmoumed  past.” 


Maxine  and  her  husband,  Herbert  W. 
Cheshire,  went  to  Washington  in  1954, 
where  she  got  a  job  as  a  society  reporter 
for  the  Post.  She  writes  in  “Maxine  Che¬ 
shire  Reporter”  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1978)  that  she  walked  into  the  job  with 
her  nose  in  the  air,  intending  to  stay  only 
long  enough  to  transfer  to  cityside 
coverage  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  rest  is  Washington  journalism 
history — and  an  engrossing  “how-to” 
lesson  is  detailed  in  that  book. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  is 
distributing  3  Cheshire  columns  each 
week  and  for  convenience  of  space  re¬ 
quirements  the  length  varies  from  500  to 
WO  words. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Menkin,  editor-manager  of  the 
newspaper  syndicate  Feature  As¬ 
sociates,  will  be  a  contributing  editor  to 
Harper's  magazine  effective  in  July. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mark  Stevens  of  Chappaqua,  New 
York,  who  writes  the  syndicated  “Small 
Business’  column,  has  signed  with  Mac¬ 
millan  Publishing  Company  to  write  a 
book  “The  Big  Eight”,  about  the  nation’s 
largest  accounting,  auditing,  and  finan¬ 
cial  services  firms.  Publication  is 
scheduled  for  1981. 

Stevens’  column  has  been  in  syndica¬ 
tion  for  8  years  and  he  has  written  sev¬ 
eral  business  books,  including  one  set  for 
September  publication,  “Model:  Behind 
the  Billion  Dollar  World  of  High  Fashion 
Modeling.” 


Jack  Walsh 


Jack  Walsh,  a  former  news  executive 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
United  Press  International,  is  the  newly 
appointed  King  Features  representative 
for  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey  and  metropolitan  New  York 
City. 

Walsh  held  a  variety  of  posts  with  UPI 
including  New  York  general  news  editor, 
news  manager  of  eastern  and  southern 
divisions  and  Saigon  bureau  chief  and 
also  was  stationed  in  Bangkok. 
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FAVORITE  CHARITY — When  the  Pittsburgh  Press  won  the  World  Al¬ 
manac  promotion  competition  in  the  over- 160,000-circulation  cate¬ 
gory,  the  prize  was  $2,000  for  the  newspaper's  favorite  charity  and 
$1,000  to  be  shared  by  the  public  service  department  staff.  The  news¬ 
paper  presented  its  $2,000  to  the  Press  Old  Newsboys  Fund  for  Chil¬ 
dren's  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh.  Shown  are:  Harold  Luebs,  hospital  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  Michael  Soost,  4,  who  accepted  the  check  on  behalf  of 
patients;  Almanac  publisher  Jane  Flatt;  and  Richard  Macino,  public 
service  director  of  the  Press.  The  Almanac  is  published  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 
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...THATS  TV  DATA'S 
NEW  WIRE  DELIVERY 


Now  you  con  gef  versorile,  error-free  TV  Dora  listings  insfonrly  with  our  new  high¬ 
speed  wire  service.  Our  new  ATLAS  1200  miaoprocessor,  installed  ot  your 
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TV  Data  gets  it  to  you  now! 
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(416)  366-9319 
(518)792-9914 
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Editor  held  blameless 
for  judge’s  death 


Two  Wisconsin  newspapers  have 
judged  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  editor, 
Robert  Gallagher,  blameless  in  the  death 
of  Brown  County  Judge  James  Byers. 

Critics  accused  Gallagher  of  “hound¬ 
ing  and  harrassing”  Byers  to  death  after 
the  judge  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack 
during  the  course  of  a  month  long 
Press-Gazette  investigation  of  alleged 
wrongdoing  in  his  juvenile  court. 

Wisconsin  state  representative,  Wil¬ 
liam  Rogers,  in  response  to  Byer’s  death, 
said  he  would  introduce  a  false  light 
amendment  to  the  state’s  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy  law  unless  Gallagher  were  fired. 
The  amendment  died  in  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  but  may  be  reintroduced  next  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Gallagher  is  still  editor  of  the 
Press-Gazette.  (E&P  April  19). 

Rogers  also  challenged  newspapers  in 
Wisconsin  to  review  the  Press-Gazette’s 
coverage  of  the  juvenile  court  con¬ 
troversy. 

The  Madison  Capital  Times  and  the 
Chippewa  Herald  Telegram  took  up 
Rogers’  challenge. 

The  Capital  Times  printed  20  stories 
by  a  team  of  six  reporters  in  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Press-Gazette’s  juvenile 
court  series.  The  Madison  paper’s  re¬ 
view  of  the  Green  Bay  paper  ran  from 
May  19  to  24. 

“It  is  ludicrous  to  say,  as  did  State 
Rep  Gary  Dilweg,  R-Green  Bay,  on  the 
floor  of  the  state  assembly,  that  the 
Press-Gazette  ‘hounded  and  harrassed’ 
Judge  James  Byers  to  death,’’  wrote  El¬ 
liot  Maraniss,  editor  of  the  Capital 
Times,  in  an  editorial  which  concluded 
his  paper’s  20  part  investigation  of  the 
controversy.  “Byers  was  facing  many 
troubles  in  addition  to  the  courthouse 
problem.  He  had  experienced  heart  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  past,  but  for  the  Press- 
Gazette  to  ignore  the  story  because  of 
that  would  have  meant  neglecting  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  its  readers.’’ 

Maraniss  accused  the  state  politicians 
making  charges  against  the  Press- 
Gazette  of  doing  so  for  political  pur¬ 
poses. 

“The  Press-Gazette  was  a  thorn  is 
their  side,’’  the  editor  commented. 
“They  saw  an  opportunity  to  put  the 
newspaper  on  the  defensive  and  took  it. 
Their  action  in  using  a  tragedy  to  make  a 
political  point  is  even  more  odious  than 
what  they  accused  the  Press-Gazette  of 
doing.’’ 

In  judging  the  Press-Gazette’s  cover¬ 
age,  Maraniss  told  his  readers,  “The 
paper  did  not  hesitate  to  tackle  an  impor¬ 
tant  though  complicated  story.  We  think 
the  paper  acquitted  itself  well  as  a 
watchdog  of  the  public  trust.’’ 

The  Capital  Times  did  “find  fault  with 
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some  of  the  things  the  Press-Gazette 
did.”  Maraniss  criticized  the  Green  Bay 
paper  for  giving  the  same  prominent  dis¬ 
play  to  all  the  stories  in  the  juvenile  court 
series,  for  hyping  the  beginnings  of  some 
stories  for  dramatic  effect,  and  for  failing 
to  include  the  viewpoints  of  those  under 
attack  in  its  recaps  of  the  controversy. 

“The  most  serious  mistake  the 
Press-Gazette  made  in  its  coverage  of  the 
whole  affair,”  Maraniss  wrote,  “was 
publishing  a  retraction  of  some  of  the 
words  it  used  and  a  claim  of  ‘true  facts’ 
prepared  by  (Wayne)  Walters’s  attor¬ 
ney.” 

The  retracted  words  were  “illegal,” 
and  “falsify.”  Wayne  Walters,  ajuvenile 
court  aide,  was  another  prinicpal  subject 
of  the  Press-Gazette’s  investigation.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  fire  Walters  for  misconduct  by 
Byers’s  successor  to  the  juvenile  court 
bench.  Judge  N.  Patrick  Crooks,  prompt¬ 
ed  the  Green  Bay  paper’s  stories. 

After  printing  the  retraction,  the 
Press-Gazette  ran  an  editorial  saying  it 
stood  by  its  stories. 

“By  then  it  was  too  late.  It  (the 
Press-Gazette)  had  left  the  impression  in 
the  public’s  mind  that  it  had  made  some 
substantial  errors,”  Maraniss  explained. 
“If  the  editors  believed  the  stories  were 
accurate,  then  it  should  have  taken  the 
risk  of  a  libel  suit.” 

In  March  1980,  the  Press-Gazette  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  Gannett  newspaper 
group.  Maraniss  stated  “pressures  aris¬ 
ing  from  a  complicated  sale  situation” 
should  be  considered  in  “judging  the 
retraction,  but  it  is  not,  in  our  view, 
sufficient  justification  for  it.” 

The  Capital  Times  also  called  for  a 
new  investigation  of  the  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  in  the  Brown  County 
juvenile  court  system.  Both  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  and  a  federal  grand  jury 
looked  into  the  allegations  of  wrongdoing 
made  by  Press-Gazette.  Each  concluded 
no  indictments  were  warranted. 

“There  are  enough  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions  and  enough  suspicion  that  all  the 
evidence  was  not  presented  that  yet 
another  investigation  of  the  charges 
should  be  made,”  Maraniss  contended. 

John  M.  Lavine,  publisher  of  the 
Chippewa  Herald  Telegram,  in  his  col¬ 
umn  called  the  Press-Gazette’s  coverage 
of  Judge  Byers  “certainly  a  case  of 
‘overkill.’  The  Press-Gazette  ran  over  90 
stories.  Even  if  all  the  stories  were  war¬ 
ranted,  their  banner,  page  one  placement 
was  overdone.” 

Lavine  also  took  exception  with  the 
way  the  Press-Gazette’s  editor,  Robert 
Gallagher,  handled  the  retraction  issue. 

“Gallagher  says  that  the  newspaper’s 


lawyers  made  him  retract.  That  is  a  weak 
excuse,”  Lavine  wrote.  “After  all,  they 
are  the  newspaper’s  lawyers;  not  a  court 
whose  order  should  be  followed.  Sale  or 
not,  if  Gallagher  did  believe  that  a  retrac¬ 
tion  was  warranted,  then  the  editor 
should  have  resigned  if  the  retraction 
was  forced  on  him  by  the  newspaper’s 
management.  As  it  was,  the  editor  ran 
the  retraction.  Then  he  turned  around 
and  said;  in  print  that  the  retraction 
didn’t  count.  That  is  professionally  un¬ 
acceptable  behavior.” 

Lavine  did  absolve  the  Press-Gazette 
of  any  responsiblity  in  Byers  death. 

“It  is  not  fair  to  even  imply  that  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  caused  the 
judge  to  have  a  fatal  heart  attack.  The 
judge  had  a  history  of  heart  trouble  and 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  difficult  re-election 
campaign,”  Lavine  stated. 

Both  Maraniss  and  Lavine  were  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  national  coverage  of  the 
Press-Gazette-Judge  Byers  story. 

“With  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  national  coverage 
was  shallow,  incomplete,  and  self  righte¬ 
ous,”  Marani  s  wrote.  “Even  more  seri¬ 
ously,  most  of  the  writers  were  guilty  of 
what  they  were  accusing  the  Press- 
Gazette  of  doing — not  letting  the  facts 
get  in  the  way  of  a  good  story.  It  seemed 
they  were  voicing  a  mea  culpa  with  the 
Press-Gazette  cast  in  the  role  of  fall  guy 
for  all  the  alleged  sins  that  media  critics 
of  all  shades  attribute  to  the  press.” 

Lavine  wrote,  “Speaking  of  the  state 
press,  all  of  us — with  the  exception  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  other  papers  we  missed — did 
an  inadequate  job  of  covering  this 
story.” 

Lavine  criticized  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Washington  Post,  and  News¬ 
week  for  not  interviewing  Judge  Crooks 
or  the  head  of  Wisconsin’s  juvenile  wel¬ 
fare  office. 

“It  is  inexcusable  reporting  that  these 
two  people  were  not  interviewed,”  he 
stated,  adding  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  re¬ 
porter,  Howard  Tyner,  “appears  to  be 
the  only  big  city  reporter  who  talked  to 
these  two  key  people.” 

The  Chippewa  Herald  Telegram  re¬ 
printed  Tyner’s  stories  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  accompany  Lavine’s  column 
on  the  Press-Gazette. 


Joins  art  service 

Elmer  E.  Pariseau  was  appointed  sales 
representative  for  Stamps-Conhaim  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Texas,  effective  June  1,  1980.  Pariseau 
has  26  years  experience  in  the  newspaper 
field  including  marketing,  budgeting, 
public  relations  and  executive  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

He  resigned  his  position  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle  to  join  the  Stamps- 
Conhaim  sales  team. 
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HOMETOWN  BOYS — Frank  Denton,  left,  retired  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Mellon  Bank  in  Pittsburgh,  PA.,  and  a  director  of  Stauffer 
Communications,  Inc.,  shares  a  memory  with  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  96, 
founder  of  Stauffer  Communications,  Inc.,  during  festivities  honoring 
the  two  men  in  their  old  hometown  of  Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

Stauffer  celebrates  its  founding 


New  publisher  named 
at  Hartford  Courant 

Keith  L.  McGlade,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Beacon  Journal 
Publishing  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio  was  named 
publisher  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Edmund  W.  Downes,  59,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Cour¬ 
ant,  will  remain  in  his  present  position  at 
least  until  next  year. 

The  Beacon  Journal  Publishing  Co. 
publishes  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  a 
Knight-Ridder  paper. 

Downes  said  in  a  letter  to  Courant 
employes  that  he  had  informed  the  Times 
Mirror  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  some  time 
ago  that  he  would  not  stay  on  until  he  is 
65.  He  said  he  has  no  date  in  mind  for  his 
retirement,  but  thought  that  Times  Mir¬ 
ror,  which  bought  the  Hartford  Courant 
Co.  last  fall,  should  know  of  his  plans. 

He  said  the  decision  was  his  own. 

McGlade  will  join  the  Courant  on  or 
about  July  1.  Downes  said  that 
McGlade’s  coming  to  the  Courant  at  that 
time  would  make  the  transition  “as 
smooth  as  possible.” 

McGlade,  42,  joined  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  in  November  1977.  Before  that,  he 
was  business  manager  and  treasurer  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

He  is  a  certified  public  accountant  and 
was  employed  by  Ernst  &  Ernst  (now 
Ernst  &  Whinney)  from  1967  to  1971. 
Before  that,  he  was  employed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  Chevrolet  Division,  for 
eight  years  in  various  financial  and  man¬ 
agement  positions. 

McGlade  has  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  Graduate  School  of  Business. 

Downes  joined  the  Courant  as  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  in  1939.  He  was  named  control- 


Stauffer  Communications  directors 
meeting  (May  23)  in  Arkansas  City, 
Kans.  declared  a  dividend  of  350  a  share 
payable  June  14  to  common  stockholders 
of  record  May  30.  It  was  the  same  div¬ 
idend  paid  the  previous  two  quarters. 

Board  members  re-elected  all  officers 
and  heard  that  stockholders,  at  an  annual 
meeting  May  1,  had  approved  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  authorized 
common  shares  from  the  present 
1,500,000  to  a  new  maximum  of 
2,000,000.  Directors  have  no  immediate 


ler  in  1952,  assistant  treasurer  in  1956, 
treasurer  in  1959,  vicepresident  and  bus¬ 
iness  manager  in  1%2  and  president  in 
1968. 

He  was  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  and  a  member  of  the  Courant’ s 
board  of  directors  when  the  company 
was  bought  last  year  by  the  Times  Mirror 
Co.  for  $105  million. 

Downes  said  that  he  doesn’t  know 
when  he  will  step  down  from  his  present 
position,  “but  it  will  not  be  this  year.” 

Publisher  robbed 

The  Toronto  home  of  Kenneth  R. 
Thomson,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer,  Thomson  Newspapers,  was  rob¬ 
bed  of  jewelry  worth  more  than  $250,0(X) 
after  thieves  forced  a  rear  door,  police 
said  May  23. 

Ad  rep  named 

Christopher  Evans,  mid-west  sales 
manager  for  Cass,  Inc.,  a  Chicago-based 
student  media  firm,  has  been  named 
sales  representative  at  Parade.  Evans 
will  work  out  of  the  Chicago  sales  office. 


plans  to  increase  the  number  of  outstand¬ 
ing  shares  however  from  the  present 
1,(X)0,000,  company  president  Stanley  H. 
Stauffer  reported. 

A  reception  for  about  2(X)  was  held 
honoring  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  board 
chairman,  who  with  several  associates 
incorporated  the  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
casting  company  here  5()  years  ago. 

A  tour  of  the  company’s  Arkansas 
City  Daily  Traveler  plant  followed  the 
reception. 

Woody  Wardlow 
joins  API  staff 

Elwood  M.  (Woody)  Wardlow  will  be¬ 
come  an  associate  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  in  Reston,  Virginia, 
effective  July  28.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Frank  Quine,  director  of  the 
Institute. 

Wardlow,  56,  spent  27  years  with  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  as  a  copy  editor, 
copy  desk  chief,  assistant  managing 
editor  and  managing  editor.  He  was 
managing  editor  for  administration  when 
he  took  early  retirement  from  the  News 
in  November  1979  to  write  and  teach.  He 
taught  journalism  courses  during  the 
spring  semester  of  1980  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  and  at  State  University  at  Buf¬ 
falo. 

Wardlow  fills  a  vacancy  on  the  API 
executive  staff  created  earlier  in  the  year 
when  David  Roe  resigned  to  become 
manager  of  the  publishing  division  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
American  Press  Institute,  will  start  its 
35th  year  in  September. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AMERICANA  I 


HERITAGE  ROAD— Vivid  Americana  col¬ 
umn,  linked  with  your  dateline.  (Weekly. 
Pro.  Camera-ready.  Samples.  Heritage 
Road,  Higganum  CT  06441. 


AUTOMOTIVE 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems.  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  sanples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  and  other  fine  newspa¬ 
pers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens,  15 
Breckenridge  Rd,  Chappaqua  NY  10514. 


COMIC  STRIPS 

NEW  COMIC  STRIPS,  Puzzles,  Panel 
Comics.  Free;  Over  80  Features  Catalog 
and  Samples.  Write  R-Gabs,  1324  N.  3rd 
St.  Joseph  MO  64501. 


EDUCATION 


TEACHER  FEATURE— Utilize  the 
"Newspaper  as  the  Textbook."  Daily  les¬ 
sons  available  for  grades  K-8.  Developed 
by  certified  teacher/journalist.  Syndi¬ 
cate  rates.  603  Union  Rd,  Spring  Valley 
NY  10977. 


ALTERNATE  ENERGIES— A  weekly  col¬ 
umn  about  solar  energy,  wood  stoves, 
bio-mass,  and  wind.  How  to  beat  the 
high  cost  of  energy.  Rates  and  samples: 
Down  To  Earth,  David  Ross  Stevens,  Box 
639-A,  Borden  IN  47106. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  the  3  words  in  the  En¬ 
glish  language  that  have  no  rhyme?  You 
and  your  readers  can  find  out  in  Master 
of  Fact,  Allied  Press  International  (202) 
638-2749. 


"IN  THIS  CORNER  .  .  ."  Rocky 
Armstrong  is  a  boxer  with  the  body  of  a 
bulldozer— and  the  heart  of  a  pussycat. 
Weekly  or  tri-weekly  panel  for  regular 
reader  chuckles.  Dickson,  17700  West¬ 
ern  69h,  Gardena  CA  90248. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 
Latest  medical  news,  weekly,  with  com¬ 
mentary.  350  words.  L.A.  Chotkowski, 
MD,  FACP,  1143  Chamberlain  Hwy,  Ken- 
sin^on,  CT  (56037. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news.  Proven 
results.  Camera-ready.  Samples.  Mike 
LeFan,  1802  S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated) 
Great  for  Weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  6th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  692-4572 


FULL  LENGTH  film  reviews  by  experi¬ 
enced  critic  for  large  daily.  Samples  and 
rates.  Steve  White,  153  L  St,  Boston  MA 
02127. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS — Citation  for  recent  na¬ 
tional  award  says  "entertaining  format, 
concise,  solid  writing  skills  and  a  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,"  Gth  year, 
major  dailies.  Edith  Lank,  240  Heming¬ 
way.  Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271- 
6230. 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really 
serious  about  promotion — The  Bottom 
Line  tells  your  local  merchant  why  he 
should  use  more  newspaper  advertising. 
Weekly  questions  and  answers  by 
publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic  and 
humor.  S.  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


WHY  PAY  FOR  FEATURES  when  we'll 
pay  you?  Camera  ready  "Opportunity 
Mart  classified  ad  columns  draw  read¬ 
ers  interested  in  books,  recipes,  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities,  stamps  and  coins, 
hunting  and  fishing  and  general  interest 
offers  while  earning  extra  money  for  your 
publication.  Weekly  newspapers  only! 
Send  your  display  rates  and  circulation 
figures  to  receive  samples  and  details. 
Budget  “Opportunity  Mart"  PO  Box  68- 
EPI,  Park  Ridge  IL  60068. 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and  Artists  FROM;  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

RE;  Joining  the  Syndicate 
If  you're  involved  in  selling  a  column,  cartoon,  comic  strip  or  other  feature  material  to 
weekly  or  daily  newspapers,  that's  strictly  syndicate  business.  That's  why  it  would  he 
wise  lor  you  to  be  represented  in  the  EDITOR  I  PUBLISHER  Syndicate  Directory  issue  of 
July  26. 

Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  reach  99%  of  America's  editors  and  pub 
lishers.  That's  action!  And  we  want  to  cut  you  in  on  a  piece  of  it! 

Use  order  blank  in  this  issue  to  shoot  your  ad  off  to  us  today., 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  •  (212)  752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY— Expansive 
how-to  manual  by  prominent  publisher, 
describes  every  step.  Details  from  Meadow 
Press,  Box  35-E,  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
_ Ph.  (205)  546-3356 _ 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals.  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  charge  for  Consultation. 

Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


HALF  CENTURY  OF  EXPERIENCE  in  get¬ 
ting  good  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC.,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City,  FL  32401. 

50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV.  weekly,  daily 
and  community  newspapers.  Professional, 
confidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7633. 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av, 
Haddonfield  NJ  08033  (609)  795-6026. 

JAMES  J.  BRODELL 
Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  C(J  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited  (303)  242-5035 

CATALOG  PRINTING  BROKER  WANTED 
Contact  K  A  Lesner, 

(800)  843-6805,  toll  free. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO.,  INC. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 

_ (202)  National  8-1133 _ 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte.  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
_ (205)  973-1653 _ 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Over  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties — offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280. 

Place  your  bet  on  E&P  Classifieds 
We  bet  you'll  be  satisfied. 

Call  for  rates  and  info: 

(212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATES 


"BOOTSTRAPS"is  basic.  It'san  interest¬ 
ing,  competitive,  habit-forming,  800 
words  of  creative  entertainment  and  cul¬ 
tural  motivation  for  self-improvement. 
$5  per  week,  4  weeks  free.  Elm  Hollow 
Syndicate,  Box  403,  Livingston  Manor 
NY  12758. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reivews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph;  (404)  253-5355 


1  week  —$2.25  per  line 

2  weeks— $2. 10  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.95  per  Jine,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 


LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Remittance  should  accompany  (Payable  with  order) 

copy  unless  credit  established). 

1  week  —$3.10  per  line.  1  week  —$2.25  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.95  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2. 10  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $2.75  per  line,  per  issue  3  weeks — $1.95  per  Jine,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $2.55  per  line,  per  issue  4  weeks — $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  Add  $2.00  per  insertion  for  box  service 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 

copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  tine 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  in  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per  column  inch 
camera  ready.  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  tor  1  year 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotitations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  733-8053 
daytime;  (813)  446-0871  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FI.  33515. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COLORADO  ROCKIES  WEEKLY— 

Winter  sports  near,  small  but  growing. 
Gross  $34,000,  price  $39,500,  some 
terms,  building  aiso  availabie.  State  cash 
and  experience  first  letter,  no  calls.  Marion 
R  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  SHOPPER,  Gross 
$272,000.  Sell  $250,000,  29%  Down,  9% 
Financing.  Good  composing  equipment, 
press  farmed.  No  real  estate.  Cash  flow  will 
finance  payments,  provide  good  income. 
Box  34484,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARKANSAS  WEEKLY  with  plant  and  build¬ 
ing  in  growing  town  of  7500.  28%  down, 
balance  on  negotiable  terms. 
MISSISSIPPI  county  seat  weeklies,  ail  un¬ 
opposed. 

We  have  other  properties.  Let  us  know 
what  you  want  and  your  financial  situation. 

JAMES  WHITE 

Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 


KANSAS  EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  WEEK¬ 
LY— Grossing  $94,000,  price  $90,000. 
$26, (XX)  cash  down.  Please  state  cash/ex¬ 
perience  first  letter,  no  phones.  Marion  R 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 


COLORADO  WEEKLY  with  fantastic  growth 
prospects.  Qualified  newspeople  may  ob¬ 
tain  details  from  James  J.  Brodell,  broker. 
Box  1^1,  Grand  Junction  81502.  (303) 
242-5035. 


NO  LOSER— 10  year  old  Anglo-Jewish 
weekly.  Metropolitan  area  Zone  2.  Keeps 
growing  in  acceptance.  Other  interests 
compel  sale.  All  cash  required.  Box  34597, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


$70M  Gross,  17  year  old,  2600  paid 
weekly.  Lake  area  northeast  Texas.  Steady 
26%  growth  past  4  years.  Lease  with 
nearby  daily  on  use  of  composing  room. 
Contract  printing.  No  job  shop.  Box 
34633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  BETTER  WAY 
TO  PEDDLE  YOUR 
PAPERS: 


America’s  leading  brokers  know  that 
when  it  comes  to  selling  papers,  E&P 
Classifieds  really  give  them  the  busi¬ 
ness!  Here's  a  sampling  of  comments 
received  recently  from  across  the 
country; 

“Boy!  Do  your  ads  pull!  The  last  ones 
we  ran  have  us  under  a  ton  of  calls 
and  letters." 

"Our  classified  ads  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  do  a  terrific  job  pulling  in¬ 
quiries  .  .  .  from  across  the  spectrum 
of  the  newspaper  industry.  They’re 
read  by  people  on  weeklies,  dailies, 
suburbans,  shoppers  and  specialized 
publications  .  .  .  and  really  bring 
results!” 

"I  sold  both  papers  first  time  around. 
It’s  a  pleasure  to  be  an  advertiser— 
it  also  pays!" 

"The  area  5  daily  was  sold  last  week. 
Our  advice  to  ’Hurry’  was  well  found¬ 
ed.  Thanks  Editor  &  Publisher!" 
These  people  are  pros  when  it  comes 
to  buying  and  selling  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties.  Whether  you’re  a  broker  or  a 
principal,  if  youYe  in  the  market  to 
buy  or  sell  a  newspaper,  take  the  pro¬ 
fessional  approach— 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  SELLING  PAPERS, 
WE  KNOW  OUR  BUSINESS! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  well  established 
weekly  community  newspaper.  Owner  sell¬ 
ing  because  of  Illness.  Will  finance. 
Reasonable  terms.  Box  34744,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLORADO  WEEKLY  in  fast  growing  front 
range.  Gross  exceeds  $100,CiW.  Excellent 
potential.  Financing  available.  Box  34  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  offset  weekly,  good 
husband-wifedeal.  Will  sell  for ’79  gross  of 
$45M.  News,  Box  307,  Jamestown  NC 
27282. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  citrus  belt.  Paid  cir¬ 
culation.  $80,(X)0  gross  not  profitable 
under  present  corporate  structure.  Work¬ 
ing  owner  should  do  okay.  Box  34669, 
Emtor  &  Publisher. 


GROUP  OF  8  award  winning  weekly  news¬ 
papers  upstate  New  York.  Plus  commercial 
printing  business.  Owner  selling  because 
of  health.  Will  finance.  Box  34745,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


CONSIDERING  SELLING?  Concerned 
about  the  tax  consequences?  Would  you 
prefer  to  stay  on  as  publisher,  or  in  another 
role,  or  retain  an  ownership  interest,  or 
simply  retire  totally?  We  can  tailor  a'pur- 
chase  to  fit  your  desires.  No  enormous 
chain,  we  are  interested  in  profitable 
hometown  newspapers,  weekly  or  daily, 
grossing  between  $400,000  and  $3  mil¬ 
lion.  Confidentiality  guaranteed.  Box 
31314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your 
home  base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing 
plant,  and  have  at  least  4500  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  our  widely-respected  group  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  would  like  to  discuss 
purchasing  your  non-daily  publication. 
Flexible  arrangements  to  meet  your  needs, 
including  your  remaining  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consider. 
Please  send  information  to  Box  31752, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly 
confidential. 


CALIFORNIA  CORPORATION  wishes  to 
purchase  tax  loss  newspaper,  radio  or  tv 
stations,  or  other  business.  West  Coast, 
with  buildings.  (714)  556-7130. 


WANT  TO  OWN  weekly  or  semi-weekly  in 
6000  to  10,000  population  community. 
Gross  $150,0(X)  and  up.  Prefer  county 
seat.  Excellent  community  journalism  cre¬ 
dentials,  former  weekly  owner,  civic 
minded,  small  town  oriented,  will  live  In 
community  I  sen/e.  Strict  confidence.  No 
brokers.  Box  34712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


NATIONAL  MONTHLY  trucking  industry 
tabloid.  Sold  in  48  states  in  approximately 
700  truckstops,  with  approximately 
12,0(X)  paid  and  complimentary  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Annual  gross  approximately 
$15(3,000.  Purchase  for  $64,500  or  will 
sell  51%  to  solid  party.  I  do  not  have  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Write  or  call  Chuck 
LaBoone,  PO  Box  89,  Goodrich  TX  77335, 
(713)  365-2282. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


ATTENTION,  General  Manager-Advertising 
Director,  ADD  52  pages  of  untapped  rev¬ 
enue  to  your  paper  yearly  with  minimal 
sales  effort.  Let  us  show  you  how  it’s  done. 
Box  34718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering. 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)682-7011. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


CATALOGS  TRIMMED  and  glued  on  news¬ 
print  stock.  Contact  K.A.  Lesner,  (800) 
843-6805.  toll  free. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Ron:  _ _ _ _ _ _  Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  publisher  •  575  Lexington  Ave  •  New  York.  N  Y  10022 
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Equipmeni 
&  Supplies  . . . 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  sen/ice. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade-ins  .  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


ITEK  GRAPHITEK  435,  9  months  old,  aux¬ 
iliary  RC  paper  loading.  Asking  $75,000. 
Community  Newspapers,  (414)  762-6400. 


CAMERAS  FOR  SALE.  Agfa  Repromaster 
2000,  2  years  old,  17x23,  $2700;  Agfa 
RPS  2024,  3  months  old,  $3900.  Will 
trade.  Sal  (602)  267-9481. 


NEWSPAPER  SIZE  Cheshire  and  Magna- 
craft  Labeling  Machines  with  single  wide 
or  computer  print  out  multiwide  label 
heads.  Plastic  strapping  machines.  Ed  or 
Scott  Heisley,  in  Texas  call  (214)  357- 
0196,  others  call  (800)  527-1668. 

SHERIDAN  48P  and  24P  inserters.  Very 
good  condition.  Available  immediately. 
Box  34252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECONDITIONED  MAILROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

Heavy  duty  Cutler  Hammer  stream  con¬ 
veyor.  Ultra-flex  drive  controllers  available. 
Mark  II  stackers.  257  Sta-hi  stackers.  Call 
(505)  842-1357. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MULLER  231  COUNTER  STACKER 
Excellent  condition. 

Box  34384,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA  HI  257  COUNTER  STACKER. 
Excellent  condition. 

Box  34253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


BRAND  NEW  STEPPER  collator  and 
quarter-fold  inserter;  3  station;  factory  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  available.  Can  be 
used  like  an  inserter  to  collate  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions  together.  $12,000  FOB  Carmel.  The 
Carmel  Pine  Cone,  (408)  624-0162,  Box 
G-1,  Carmel  CA  93921. 


ROLL  CLAMP 

Fork  lift,  experienced,  but  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  $7000.  Call  Bill  Roof,  (602)  287- 
4646. 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7053 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basis  30  lb  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  300  E  54  St,  New  York  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer 
&  Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield 
IL  60093.  (312)  446-7017. 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT, 
ALL  SIZES 

Behrens  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp. 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

Visit  Stanley  Behrens  at  the  Atlanta  Hilton 
during  the  ANPA/RI  conference. 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


16  COINBOX  vending  machines  (K-33C 
Tabloid  ShoRaks,  white  with  armored 
hoods).  Call  (313)  863-5197.  $75  each  or 
best  offer. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards-$1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846-7025 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WOOD  250  Color  Flex,  4  Units  with  Vz  page 
Folder,  with  Cole  Vt  Folder,  100  H.P, 
Drive 

KING  press  Model  587,  2  Units  (Daily),  Vz 
and  Vi  Folder,  Color  King  Folder,  2  posi¬ 
tion  stacked  roll  stand,  30  H.P.  Drive 

HARRIS  V-15-A,  6  Units,  1  Folder,  50  H.P. 
Drive  with  Vi  Folders  JF-7,  1  Folder  30 
H.P.  Drive  with  Vi  Folder  JF-8,  2-3  posi¬ 
tion  roll  stands,  3  Water  Circulators. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  4  Units,  Folder,  drive, 
1000  series 

60"  Capco  Rewinder. 

30  X  40  nuArc  flip  top. 

Goss  Duplex  single  width  balloon  former. 

Goss  Duplex  4  position  single  width  roll 
stand. 

Goss  Duplex  single  width  hi-speed  folder 
(40,000  p.h.). 

Clark-Aiken  sheeter. 

Electric  3000  lbs  Pallet  Jack,  battery  (with 
charger). 

4(X)0  Id  fork  lift,  propane. 

1966  Hantscho,  4  units,  Vx-Vz  folder. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO 
PO  Box  455,  Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


HARRIS  V  25,  4  or  5  units.  JF  4  V*.  Vz 
double  parallel  folder  with  cross  perf, 
upper  balloon  former,  accumeter.  New  ap¬ 
proximately  1971.  Will  set  as  complete 
press  or  individual  components.  IPEC, 
INC,  401  N  Leavitt  St,  Chicago  IL  60612. 
(312)  738-1200,  Telex  25-4388. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS,  many  sizes.  Paper 
Fibres  Corporation,  PO  Box  707,  Vashon 
WA  98070.  (206)  567-4423. 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 


ONE&PCLASSIFIEDS 
. . .  We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

if  your  game  is  equipment,  proiducts,  services 
or  systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  if 
you’re  a  publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on 
you  hands)  E  &  P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet 
to  make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E  &  P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry 
people  you  are  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  posi¬ 
tion  at  your  paper.  And,  Position  Wanted  adver¬ 
tisers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classfied  ads  get  results! 

Call  us  today  to  reserve  space  in  our  next  issue. 
Ask  about  our  low  contract  rates! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 

(212)  752-7050 


FOR  SALE;  4  Mark  III  Pacesetters,  serial 
numbers;  1419,  1422,  1423  and  1842.  All 
with  Microdata  computers.  (1842  has  re¬ 
verse  leading  magazine).  Miscellaneous 
spare  parts.  For  information,  please  call 
collect:  Robert  G  Sayres  (717)  291-8838. 


COMPUWRITER  II  Jr.  T.G.,  model  #01194, 
serial  #5002  with  six  fonts  for  sale.  Up¬ 
graded  and  in  excellent  condition.  $3000. 
Call  Roger  Miles  (617)  746-5555. 


COMPUTAPE  II  with  4  extra  fonts  and 
width  cards,  machine  will  run  60  lines  per 
minute.  Spare  parts  kit.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  4961  Compugraphic  with  direct  entry 
keyboard.  The  Wilson  Daily  Times,  Wilson 
N(5,  (919)  243-5151. 


PERFORM  MARRIAGES? 

THAT’S  JUST  WHAT  WE  DO! 

We  can  marry  your  present  typesetter  or 
front  end  system  to  the  best  micro  compu¬ 
ter  around— TRS  80.  Now  you  can  enter, 
edit,  save  on  disk  and  transmit  on-line  di¬ 
rectly  to  your  existing  typesetting  system 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  any  other  up¬ 
grade  available.  Full  upper/lower  case, 
5300  word  text  buffer,  and  proven  TRS-80 
reliability.  And.  with  our  general  purpose 
interface,  we  can  communicate  with  any 
existing  system.  Temiinal  prices  start  as 
low  as  $2300,  full  systems  including 
typesetter  interface  as  low  as  $73(X).  Call 
or  write  for  further  infomiation; 

First  Main  Computer  Systems  Inc 
Newspaper  Products  Division 
8700  King  George  Dr,  Suite  103 
Dallas,  Texas  75235 
(214)  634-2860 


COMPUGRAPHIC — Unisetter  with  format 
option,  spare  parts  kit,  DEK,  MDR,  3 
MDT’s,  Compukwik  processor,  Easycoat  9 
waxer,  13  type  fonts.  Mint  condition,  used 
18  months.  (602)  298-1335. 


EDITWRITER  7700  series  with  4  font 
strips.  Also  Editwriter  1750.  Take  over 
lease.  Call  (213)  931-1256. 


HENDRIX  OCR  1  with  facit  punch.  Both 
operational.  Punch  nearly  new.  $4500  for 
pair.  Bob  Palmer  (214)  572-3607. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  9001,  like  new  condition 
and  AKI  keyboard,  also  Compugraphic 
4961  with  spare  parts  kit.  System  update 
makes  sale  advisable.  (415)  757-2525. 


PLATEMAKING 


ONE  MANUAL  NAPP  platemaking  system 
complete,  like  new.  Northeast  Storage  and 
Industries,  Inc.,  (213)  257-7557. 


able  ink  fountains.  Goss  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Hoe  ink  boxes.  Hoe  color  convertible 
press  22Vi.  4  units  with  2:1  double  deliv¬ 
ery  folder.  We  have  in  storage  spare  parts 
for  Hoe  color  convertible  presses.  Two 
Cline  reels,  and  pasters  in  self-contained 
framing.  Running  belts,  side  lay,  etc.  Suit¬ 
able  for  publication  or  newspaper  press. 
Paper  roll  dollys  and  track.  1  single  width 
Goss  balloon. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

If  you  have  a  used  press  (or 
other  newspaper  equipment) 
standing  idly  by,  put  it  back 
into  production!  Perhaps  you 
can't  use  that  particular 
equipment— but  we'll  bet 
you  could  sure  use  the  space 
it  occupies.  Consider  the 
dozens,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
square  feet  being  lost  in 
storage  of  unused 
equipment.  Now  look  at  the 
space  occupied  by  each 
single  piece  of  equipment  on 
this  page!  Space  is 
money — hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  space  can  be 
opened  up  for  as  little  as 
$2.55  a  line  of  o'ifr  space! 
We'll  put  that  equipment 
back  into  production  for  you 
in  someone  else's  plant— and 
produce  a  profit  for  you  to 
boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 

(212)  752-7053 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PRESSES 

PRESSES 

When  you  need 
to  reach  news¬ 
paper  people, 
you  can  meet  all 
the  people  you 
want  to  meet — 
sellers,  buyers, 
employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  services, 
in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

Our  telephone  number-(212)  752-7050 


22%"  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  Units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 
2IV2'  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  avaialable  now. 

4  Wood  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22%"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 

available  now. 

3  Wood  single  width  reel  tension  pasters 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted 
or  rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

3-1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

4  unit  Harris  VISA. 

4  unit  Merganthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

8  unit  VISA. 

5  unit  VISA. 

6  unit  Community  SC  folder,  oil  bath. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Suburban. 

Suburban  add-on  units. 

Urbanite,  various. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  228S,  McAllen,  TX  78S01 
(S12)  682-7011. 


COTTRELL  V-22,  4  units,  JF-4  foWer 
with  double  parallel. 

Cottrell  V-2S  folders,  JF-1. 

Cottrell  V-2S,  4-10  units. 

Cottrell  cross  drive  assembly. 

Cottrell  Vanguard  V-IS,  2  units. 

Fairchild  Color  King  S  Units,  1968. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 
Goss  Suburban  ISOO  series  folder. 

Goss  SU  folder,  double  parallel. 

Goss  Suburban.  8  units. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  SC  folders. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU, 
Community. 

Goss  Urbanite  folder,  1970. 

Goss  Urbanite  V4  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%*. 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40  and  75  HP. 
WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and 
complete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
(312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


VISIT  US  AT  AN  PA  BOOTH  127 
Harris  V  15A,  6  unit  press.  1973. 

Harris  V22,  5  unit  press.  1967-71. 

Harris  V25,  5  unit  press.  1971. 

Harris  JF4  combination  folder. 

News  King,  4  unit  press.  1972. 

News  King,  4  unit  press,  1965. 

Color  King,  2  unit  press,  remanufactured. 
Goss  Community,  3  unit  press,  l976. 
Goss  SC,  7  unit  press.  1978. 

Goss  SC  Vi/y«  folder,  cross  perf. 

Goss  Suburban  “1500,"  4  unit  press. 
Urbanite,  4  unit  press,  remanufactured. 
M.E.G.  200  flying  pasters. 

While  at  ANPA,  make  plans  to  inspect  the 
extensive  inventory  of  web  presses  at  our 
plant  and  warehouse  in  Atlanta. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Ind.  Ct.  NE 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30329 
(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


LETTERPRESS 

Available  May  1981—1956  Scott  double 
width  press,  23*/i6".  7  floor  units  (2 
superimposed).  3:2  double  delivery  folder 
setup  for  wraparound.  Includes  2  sets 
manual  and  2  sets  automatic  NAPP  sys¬ 
tems. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO 
PO  Box  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


NEWS  KING,  3  unit  press  with  folder.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

(415)  495-6010 


HARRIS  V15-A,  3  units  and  folder. 

4  unit  Goss  Community  press,  1979, 
available  30  days. 

2  unit  Goss  Community  press,  grease. 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder. 

COMPLETE  PRINTING  PLANT 
2  Unit  Goss  Community,  oil. 

Platemaker,  camera  and  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment. 

Contact:  Ken  Langley 
Continental  Printing  Machinery.  Inc 
7881  Mastin  Dr 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


4  UNIT  URBANITE,  complete.  2  years  old,  V4  PAGE  Goss  Urbanite  folder  and  V4  page 
Suburban  Vi,  Vi  folder  available  im-  folder,  also  75  HP  Fincor  motor  and  Mag 
mediately.  Modiflex  distortion  camera,  AMP  drive  with  controls.  Approximately  Vs 
20x24.  Call  (617)  475-3210.  new  price.  (415)  757-2525. 


CONTINENTAL  PRINTING 
MACHINERY 

We  sell  presses  as  is,  or  reconditioned. 
Move  your  press,  install  and  train  on  all 
makes  and  models  web  ofset  and  letter- 
press.  25  years  experience.  CONTACT: 
Ken  Langley 

7881  Mastin,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


VISIT  US  AT  ANPA  BOOTH  127 
Goss  SC,  7  unit  press,  1978. 

Goss  SC,  5  unit  press,  1968. 

Goss  Community,  4  unit  press,  1972. 
Goss  Suburban  "1500”  4  unit  press. 

Goss  Urbanite,  9  unit  press,  1971. 
Urbanite.  4  unit  press,  remanufactured. 
Goss  folders:  Community,  SC.  Signature, 
Urbanite,  Metro. 

Harris  V15-A,  6  unit  press,  1973. 

Harris  V22,  5  unit  press,  1967-71. 

Harris  V25,  5  unit  press,  1971. 

Harris  folders;  JFl,  JF4,  JF7,  JFIO,  JF25. 
Color  King,  2  unit  press,  remanufactured. 
News  King,  4  unit  press,  1972. 

News  King,  4  unit  press,  1965. 

M.E.G.  200  flying  pasters. 

While  at  ANPA,  make  plans  to  inspect  the 
extensive  inventory  of  web  presses  at  our 
plant  and  warehouse  in  Atlanta. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Ind.  Ct  NE 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30329 
(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRIZES  for  paper 
cutters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  in¬ 
serting  machines:  Cheshire  automatic 
labelers,  die  cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string 
tyers,  envelope  converting  equipment, 
vacuum  forming,  shrink  pack,  skin  packag¬ 
ing  and  blister  forming  also  printing  press, 
etc.,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold  stamping 
equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick  up  and 
transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash  or 
certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 


FOR  SALE — 3-Unit  Goss  Community  ('65 
units-C326  folder),  excellent  condition, 
runs  Monday  and  Thursday,  $60,000.  Tri- 
County  Obsener,  Box  No.  8,  Madisonville 
TN  37354,  (615)  442-4575. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4  units,  1975  with 
Suburban  folder,  immaculate  condition, 
available  immediately.  Call  Southern  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  (305)  592-8409  or  New  Eng¬ 
land  Printing  Machinery  (617)  475^3210. 


BOBST  1080  E  die  cutter.  1968,  excellent 
condition.  ATF  5  unit  web  offset.  22%  x 
36,  flying  pasters,  folder  sheeter  combo. 
Offen  ovens.  Can  be  seen  running.  Call 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  (617) 
475-3210. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  MARK  I  or  II  press  units  with  21V^’ 
cut  off. 

Box  34445,  Editor  &  Publisher 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER. 
Box  34254. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
for  daily  newspaper  operation. 

Box  34255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units. 

BOX  200.  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER 

NEEDED— 1000  series  Goss  Suburban.  4 
units  with  Vk  and  V>  folder.  Fincor  motor 
and  control  40  and  75  HP.  Telephone: 
(207)  764-4471. 
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Help 

Wanted... 


WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  an  assistant  general  manager  for 
student  publications  to  provide  counsel¬ 
ing,  creative  planning,  advising,  coordina¬ 
tion  and  day-to-day  direction  for  student 
advertising  and  circulation  staffs  on  the 
campus  daily  newspaper  and  a  large  year¬ 
book.  Responsibilities  would  require:  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  newspaper  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  experience;  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  advertising  supervi¬ 
sion;  a  bachelor's  degree;  and  experience 
in  supervision  and/or  coordinating  a  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper  ad  staff  is  preferred.  This 
is  a  permanent  position  on  a  12-month 
basis  (without  academic  rank)  and  not 
under  (or  in)  the  WSU  Communications 
Department.  Salary  minimum:  $16,500, 
negotiable  and  competitive  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications.  Position  to 
start  August  15,  1980  (or  earlier).  WSU  is 
an  equal  opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  VVeer  .p.-  ;e minority,  women, 
handicapped,  V  i  •  ini-era  and  disabled 
veterans  and/o;  .  v-  oersons  to  apply  and 
identify  themselves  s  such  in  their  appli¬ 
cations.  Contact  ■  es  Calvert,  General 
Manager,  WSU  Student  Publications,  P.O. 
Box  2008  C.S.,  Pullman,  WA  99163  (509) 
335-4573. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Broadcasting  is  seeking  an 
assistant  or  associate  professor  to  teach 
courses  in  broadcasting,  including  basic 
production,  writing  and  broadcasting  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  advise  the  campus  FM 
station.  The  successful  applicant  will  have 
a  minimum  of  masters  degree,  profes¬ 
sional  broadcast  experience  and  demon¬ 
strated  teaching  ability.  The  salary 
minimum  is  $17,000  for  a  9-month 
academic  year  and  will  be  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience.  The 
appointment  will  begin  September  1, 
1980.  The  department  offers  under¬ 
graduate  courses  leading  to  specialization 
in  broadcast  operations,  broadcast  news, 
advertising  and  news/editorial.  It  has  over 
350  students  enrolled  of  whom  %  are  in 
the  broadcasting  program.  A  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication  together  with  a  curriculum  re¬ 
sume  should  be  mailed  to  Arthur  Gues- 
man.  Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism 
and  Broadcasting,  107  Lord  Hall.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine,  Orono  ME  04469.  Deadline 
for  receipt  of  applications,  June  18,  1980. 
An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


SEARCH  REOPENED  for  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Maine.  This  is  a  full  time  position,  begin¬ 
ning  September  1,  1980,  to  teach  basic 
and  advanced  writing  and  other  courses 
primarily  in  the  news/editorial  sequence. 
The  department  offers  undergraduate 
courses  leading  to  specialization  in  news/ 
editorial,  advertising  and  broadcast  news. 
It  has  approximately  350  majors.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  have  a  minimum  of  a 
masters  degree,  professional  journalism 
experience  and  demonstrated  teaching 
ability.  Salary  minimum  is  $15,(X)0  for  a 
9-month  academic  year.  Send  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication  together  with  a  curriculum  and 
vitae  or  resume  to  Arthur  Guesman, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Broadcasting,  107  Lord  Hall.  University  of 
Maine,  Orono  ME  04469.  Deadlines  for  re¬ 
ceipt  of  application,  June  18,  1980.  An 
equal  opportunity/affirmative  action 
employer. 


ADVERTISING-JOURNALISM— Open  rank 
position  for  faculty  member  to  teach  ad¬ 
vertising  theory  and  practice,  participate 
in  graduate  mass  communications  pro- 

?ram.  Master’s  degree  required,  PhD  pre¬ 
erred;  substantial  advertising  experience 
necessary.  Salary  competitive.  Deadline 
June  23,  1980.  Employment  begins  Au- 

tust  16,  1980,  Send  resume  to  Vernon  A. 

tone.  Director,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbondale  IL 
62901.  SlU-C  is  an  equal  opportunity/af- 
firmative  action  employer. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 


HELP  WANTED 


JOURNALISM— Instructor  or  assistant 
professor  with  rank  and  compensation  de¬ 
pendent  upon  education  and  experience. 
Master’s  degree  required;  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  in  higher  education  preferred.  Teach 
reporting,  editing,  layout/typography, 
mass  communications  history  and  Taw.  Ad¬ 
visor  to  student  newspaper.  Appointment 
September  1980.  Credentials  and  3  recent 
references  immediately  to  Dr  Richard  M. 
Olson,  Department  of  Communications, 
Baker  University,  Baldwin  City  KS  66006. 
Equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer. 


DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT  PUBLICA¬ 
TIONS — Bachelor's  degree  and  m  inimum  5 
years  professional  journalistic  experience 
including  some  publications  management. 
To  advise  editorial  staff  and  manage  busi¬ 
ness  operations  of  daily  newspaper,  year¬ 
book,  other  publications  at  15,000-enroll¬ 
ment  university  with  accredited  school  of 
journalism.  Eleven-month  administrative; 
salary  range  to  $25, (XX).  Send  application, 
resume  to  James  R  Gordon,  School  of 
Journalism,  Bowling  Green  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bowling  (Sreen  OH  43403  by  July  1. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


FACULTY  MEMBER— Enthusiastic,  ex¬ 
perienced  journalist  with  teaching  poten¬ 
tial  and  good  academic  credentials.  Salary 
competitive,  negotiable.  Apply  by  July  1. 
Department  of  Journalism,  ijniversity  of 
Arkansas,  Fayetteville  AR  72701.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  5-day  estab¬ 
lished  small  daily  in  town  of  12,000.  Zone 
4.  Prefer  person  with  previous  general 
manager  experience,  good  business  back¬ 
ground  and  community  leadership  poten¬ 
tial.  Salary,  incentives,  good  fringes.  All 
replies  confidential.  Write  Box  34639, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Zone  5  weekly. 
Aggressive  sales  oriented  person  ready  to 
take  that  step  up  should  send  resume  to 
Box  34671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Small,  Zone  1  daily  has  an  outstanding 
opening  for  a  chief  executive.  Candidate 
should  be  well  versed  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  operation  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  marketing.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  34720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MAN AGER— Sales  oriented. 
Competitive  Zone  2  market.  Daily  plus 
shopper.  Opportunity  for  growth  with 
multi-state  group.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
34754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Experienced,  shirt-sleeved  pro  to  run  small 
weekly  group  in  tough  suburban  market. 
State  salary.  Sell  me.  Box  34373,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESIDENT 

BUSINESS  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  a 
talented  marketing  profes¬ 
sional  to  play  a  key  role  in 
building  our  business  publish¬ 
ing  division. 

Business  has  potential  to  grow 
ten  fold  in  the  next  5  years 
from  already  established  base. 
We  need  the  kind  of  person 
that  has  the  business  acumen, 
ability  and  drive  to  make  it 
happen. 

We  are  a  highly  regarded 
management  consulting  agency 
located  in  Chicago. 

Excellent  Compensation  pack¬ 
age. 

Please  write.  Executive  Vice 
President,  Box  34757,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Outstanding  opportunity  to  provide  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  leadership  skills.  Areas 
to  include  advertising,  circulation,  pur¬ 
chasing,  production  and  financial  report¬ 
ing.  B.S.  Business  Administration  or  re¬ 
lated  degree.  Minimum  5  years  business 
experience.  Above  average  writing  ability, 
communication  skills  a  must.  We  offer 
challenging  work,  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  an  attractive  location. 
Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Reverent  Charles  Sullivan,  Chan¬ 
cellor,  P.O.  Box  1730,  Springfield  MS 
01101. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  northern 
California  weekly  shopper,  over  $1  million 
gross.  If  you're  strong  on  special  promo¬ 
tions,  have  knowledge  of  classified,  can 
motivate  a  staff  of  10  and  are  looking  for 
$20,OO0  plus,  reply  today.  Box  34128. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESPERSON  to  service  established 
advertising  sales  position.  Potential  ad¬ 
vancement  to  management.  Minimum  3 
years  print  media  experience  required.  Full 
fringe  benefits  plus  guaranteed  salary.  For 
interview  call  Mr  Sunde,  (507)  288-5201, 
Rochester  MN. 


SKAGIT  VALLEY  Publishing  Company  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  an  advertising 
representative.  We  are  a  daily  newspaper, 
our  circulation  16,500,  located  in  the 
beautiful  Northwest.  We  offer  a  solid  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  right  person.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission  contingent  on  background.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to;  Robert 
Aquilar,  Advertising  Manager,  Skagit  Val¬ 
ley  Herald,  PO  Box  578,  Mount  Vernon  WA 
98273. 


ACHIEVERS  ONLY!  Phoenix  directory  pub¬ 
lisher  offering  good  commission  for  moti¬ 
vated  sales  people.  Write  CMC,  Box  35351, 
Phoenix  AZ  85069,  or  call  (602)  944-1581. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
needed  for  twice  weekly,  shopper  combi¬ 
nation  in  southwestern  Zone  5,  Aggressive 
young  publisher  looking  for  ambitious, 
hardworking  individual  wno  isn't  afraid  of 
competition.  Send  resume,  salary  re- 
q^uirements  to  Box  34613,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  THINK  you’ve  made  it  but  nobody 
seems  to  notice,  you  may  have  a  future 
with  us.  You  already  know  the  require¬ 
ments  and  if  you’ve  got  them  we’ll  provide 
the  rewards.  We're  lookingfor  a  few  superb 
individuals  to  fill  advertising  and  editorial 
positions  at  our  weekly  and  daily  newspa¬ 
per  operations  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 
We're  not  interested  in  procrastinators. 
Send  your  resume,  sala^  history  and  ref¬ 
erences  immediately  to  Box  34608,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THE  WASHINGTON  TRIBUNE 
Monthly  tabloid,  soon  to  go  biweekly,  en¬ 
tering  third  year  of  publication  in  affluent 

B  adult  market.  We're  looking  for  a 
,  motivated  sales  rep  to  generate  new 
accounts.  Salary  plus  commissions,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  rapid  growth.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  and  references  to  The 
Washington  Tribune,  23  Logan  Circle  NW, 
Washington  DC  20005. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
"This  Week,"  the  exciting  new  publication 
that  has  the  whole  West  Coast  talking,  has 
an  excellent  career  opportunity  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  self-starter  to  lead  its  advertising 
sales  staff  in  reaching  its  full  potential. 
Our  unique  product  provides  total  cover¬ 
age  of  the  entire  market  area  by  reaching 
over  376,000  homes  by  direct  mail  each 
week.  No  other  medium  in  the  marketplace 
can  compete  with  the  coverage  or  the  cost 
per  thousand.  This  is  not  a  penny-saver  or 
a  shopper.  It  is  a  newspaper  with  a  maga¬ 
zine-type  format  that  is  read  by  nearly 
every  person  who  receives  it.  Although  our 
publication  is  new,  our  company  is  firmly 
established  in  publishing  and  commercial 
printing.  Our  plant  is  located  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  the  country's  most  liveable  city, 
Portland,  Oregon.  We  offer  an  excellent 
salary,  incentive  plans,  benefits,  and  most 
important  of  all,  an  advertising  medium 
that  really  works.  If  you  have  a  proven  rec¬ 
ord  of  sales  management  success  in  a 
competitive  market  situation  (preferably 
with  a  non-paid  circulation  paper),  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  motivate  and  lead  people  as  well  as 
produce  sales  yourself,  and  you  know  the 
basic  mechanics  and  flow  required  for 
proper  production,  we’d  like  to  hear  from 
you.  Send  your  resume  to  Larry  Miller, 
Community  Publications,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
4227,  Portland  OR  97208. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 
Must  be  top  sales  person  with  proven  track 
record,  gcx>d  people  and  analytical  skills, 
possess  working  knowledge  of  newspaper 
audience  and  research.  Vvill  manage  staff 
of  2  sales  people  and  a  secretary.  Will  re¬ 
port  to  advertising  director.  Send  resume 
to  Box  34716,  Editors.  Publisher.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer  M/F. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER— Medium  sized.  Zone 
5,  ABC  daily  publication  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive  marketing  person  to  direct  and  train 
display  representatives.  This  individual 
should  desire  and  have  the  potential  to 
become  advertising  director  in  2-4  years. 
Middle  $20's,  excellent  benefits,  and 
superb  product  to  sell.  Send  resume  to 
Box  34708.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
$$  MID-THIRTIES 

Strong,  Zone  2,  50,000  daily  needs  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  down-to-earth  and  professional 
sales  leader  to  work  under  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Must  oversee  capable  and  aggres¬ 
sive  staff  of  10  in  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Position  requires  strong  motivator  who 
is  also  capable  of  handling  major  ac¬ 
counts.  Candidate  must  be  goal  and 
budget  oriented,  well-organized  and  pro¬ 
motion  minded.  We  offer  a  starting  com¬ 
pensation  package  in  the  mid-thirties 
commensurate  with  your  experience  and 
ability.  Excellent  immediate  corporate 
fringe  benefits  include  5  weeks  annual  va¬ 
cation.  All-modern  facilities  provide  excel¬ 
lent  working  environment.  This  will  be  the 
#2  position  in  the  advertising  department. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  today  to  Box  34741,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALESPERSON — Sunday  weekly  plus  sat¬ 
uration  shopper.  Salary  commission,  bene¬ 
fits.  Resort  area.  Pocono  Today,  550 
Quaker  Plaza,  Stroudsburg  PA  18360. 


AnVKRTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

TELEPHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

We  are  seeking  a  bright  person  with  telephone  sales  experience  to  super¬ 
vise  our  sales  staff.  You  will  be  joining  the  largest  .ABO  audited 
suburban  non-daily  group  in  the  country.  The  person  we  need  must 
have  talent  as  well  as  the  desire  to  work. 

Compensation  is  a  consideration  of  salary,  commission  and  override  plus 
excellent  company  paid  benefits. 

If  you  think  you’re  qualified  call  for  an  appointment. 

Dorothea  Belida 
(800)  424-9335 
In  IX:  Metro  area  554-7243 
The  Journal  Newspapers  Inc 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


ILLINOIS  DAILY  with  11,500  circulation 
seeks  a  circulation  manager  who  can  re¬ 
cruit,  promote,  handle  accounts  receiva¬ 
ble  and  be  a  member  of  an  aggressive 
management  team.  This  position  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  town  could  start  the  right  person  on 
the  way  to  group  advancement.  Starting 
salary  m  upper  teens  including  incentive 
bonus.  All  applicants  must  provide  refer¬ 
ences  with  resume  for  consideration.  Box 
34656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  CAREER  and  growth  op¬ 
portunity  available  with  award  winning  af¬ 
ternoon  daily.  Zone  3.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  management  of  3-5  district  mana¬ 
gers  in  one  of  the  country’s  most  progres¬ 
sive  circulation  departments.  Prefer 
strong  sales  orientation,  excellent  salary, 
bonuses,  car  allowance  and  company 
fringes.  Send  resume  to  Box  34596,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Evening  PM  Daily-Sunday  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  experienced  Sales 
Manager.  Newly  created  position  that  will 
supervise  sales  and  telephone  sales.  Must 
be  aggressive  and  capable  of  motivating 
sales  staff  $17,000  salary  plus  bonus  and 
company  car.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  to  Box 
34500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  OPPORTUNITY— Midwest  uni¬ 
versity  city  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  experienced  circulation  manager.  Fine 
editorial  and  advertising  product  to  sup¬ 
port  an  imaginative,  aggressive  promotion 
program.  Give  full  det^s  in  resume  to  Box 
34478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  in  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia  wants  experienced  energet¬ 
ic  circulation  person,  strong  in  promotion 
and  carrier  management,  who  will  prove 
capable  of  taking  over  department. 

Group  is  based  in  beautiful  harbour/ocean 
suburb  of  Manly  where  it  publishes  the 
country's  only  suburban  daily  and  other 
newspapers. 

Send  resume,  references  and  salary  de¬ 
tails  by  air  mail  to: 

General  Manager 
Manly  Daily  Pty.  Ltd 
26  Sydney  Road 
- I  NSW  ‘  ‘ 


MANLY  2095  I 


'  AUSTRALIA 


CUSTOMER  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
Large  metropolitan  area  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  Zone  2  has  immediate 
opening  for  manager  with  broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  customer  service/relations  and  in 
developing  EDP  systems.  Responsibilities 
include  overall  supervision  and  retraining 
of  75  employees  engaged  as  telephone  re¬ 
ceptionists,  routers,  radio  operators  and  in 
general  clerical  assignments.  Plans  now 
underway  for  installation  of  VDTs  at  28 
phone  positions  for  automated  processing 
and  integration  of  orders  received.  Please 
send  resume  outlining  experience  and 
specific  qualifications.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Reply  to  Box  34699, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  ARE  CURRENTLY  looking  for  someone 
that  has  knowledge  of  the  old  fashioned 
basics  of  newspaper  circulation,  and  be¬ 
lieves  in  them.  Just  such  a  person  can  do 
well  with  our  company.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Excellent  benefits, 
advancement  possibilities  outstanding. 
Please  provide  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  with  first  letter  to  Paul  E 
Penix  Sr,  Daily  Times,  637  6th  St, 
Portsmouth  OH  45662. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  SUPERVISOR— Madison 
Newspapers  Inc,  publisher  of  2  dailies  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  110,000  and 
125,000  Sunday,  seeks  an  innovative  and 
aggressive  sales  supervisor.  You  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  non-contract  staff  of  16 
including  national  classified,  front  counter 
and  legals  and  will  work  closely  with  the 
classified  zone  manager  to  plan  and  gen¬ 
erate  sales  in  our  2  newspapers,  a  monthly 
regional  and  special  sections. 

If  you  are  an  experienced  sales  supervisor, 
possess  creativity,  initiative  and  good 
human  relations  skills  and  are  capable  of 
demonstrating  and  critiquing  sales  calls, 
we  would  like  to  talk  to  you.  We  offer  man 
agement  training  and  development,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  incentive,  and  employee 
benefit  programs. 

Please  send  letter  of  application  including 
education,  work  and  salary  history  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager,  Madison  Newspapers  Inc, 
PO  Box  8056,  Madison  Wl  53708.  An 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


MOVE  AHEAD! 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
major  Zone  2  daily.  Self  and  personnel 
motivator,  effective  and  efficient  adminis¬ 
trator,  strong  on  leadership  with  success¬ 
ful  sales  record.  The  person  we  seek  may 
be  the  manager  or  the  assistant  now.  If  you 
have  the  fiber  ...  we  can  suit  you  just 
fine.  Starting  salary,  $20,000  plus.  Ex¬ 
penses,  bonus,  and  attractive  benefits. 
For  intenriew  appointment,  send  resumeto 
Box  34422,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SMALL  ALASKAN  DAILY  has  opening  for 
editor.  Must  be  able  to  manage  small  staff 
and  show  good  news  judgment,  layout  and 
writing  skills.  Send  resume,  clips  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  34454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUREAU  CHIEF  FOR  MONTANA 
Energetic,  experienced  journalist  to  head 
2-3  person  news  team  covering  state  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  Lee  Newspapers  of  Mon¬ 
tana  (Billings,  Missoula,  Butte  and 
Helena). 

Attractive  Rocky  Mountain  location,  edit¬ 
ing  level  salary. 

Clips  should  demonstrate  the  ability  to  in¬ 
vestigate  thoroughly,  to  write  about  legis¬ 
lative  affairs  without  boring  readers  and  to 
relate  government  to  people's  lives. 

The  job  includes  story  assignment  and 
editing.  State  capitol  experience  would  be 
a  plus.  Write  Personnel  Manager,  Billings 
Gazette,  PO  Box  2507,  Billings  MT  59103. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 


LAYOUT 

We  are  searching  tor  a  copy  editor  skilled 
in  page  design— someone  who  can  work 
with  our  graphics  editor  and  artists  to  pro¬ 
duce  feature  pages  with  visual  impact  and 
compelling  headlines.  As  a  part  of  our  17 
member  features  department  you  would 
play  a  key  role  in  producing  6  heavily  read 
sections  a  week.  We're  a  PM,  Zone  5,  offer¬ 
ing  top  scale  and  weekends  off.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  complete  with  salary  history  and  a 
dozen  sample  tearsheets  to  Box  34420, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 22,000  7-day  AM 
needs  leader  to  continue  tradition  of  best 
sports  section  in  Idaho.  Heavy  on  writing, 
editing  and  supervisory  skills.  Dynamite 
make  up  ability  a  must.  Sports  staffers  (2) 
top  notch:  work  in  great  environment,  new 
plant,  VDT.  Send  letter,  resume,  clips  of 
writing,  layout,  salary  history  and  expecta¬ 
tions.  No  phone  calls.  Neil  C  Hopp,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Times-News,  PO  Box  548, 
Twin  Falls  ID  83301. 


ENTERTAINMENT  WRITERS 
Florida’s  fastest  growing  AM  newspaper 
has  immediate  positions  available  for  ex¬ 
perienced  entertainment  writers.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  the  review  of  movies, 
night  clubs,  opera  and  live  theatre.  A 
minimum  of  3  years  previous  experience  in 
entertainment  writing  required.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Please  re¬ 
spond  detailing  employment  and  salary 
history  including  writing  samples  to: 

Ft  Lauderdale 
NEWS/SENTINEL 
Claudia  L.  Jack 
101  N  New  River  Or  East 
Ft  Lauderdale  FL  33302 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


COPY  EDITOR— Zone  5  AM  metro  seeks 
skilled  pro  who  can  grow  into  slot  job.  Em 
phasis  on  judgment,  sham  editing,  head 
lines.  Salary  to  $22,OO0.  Write  to  Box 
34661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 
Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop 
applicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  given  m 
the  ad.  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher.  575  Lexington 
Ave  ,  New  York.  N  Y.  10022 
Please  be  selechve  in  the  number  ot  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include  only 
material  which  can  be  torwarded  :n  a  large 
manila  envelope. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Express,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  a 
52,000  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  Lehigh  Valley,  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  newsroom  manager.  The  Express  of¬ 
fers  a  balanced  news  and  feature  presen¬ 
tation  with  heavy  emphasis  on  local  report¬ 
ing.  The  ideal  candidate  should  appreciate 
the  importance  of  local  news,  be  innova¬ 
tive,  interested  in  graphics  as  well  as 
words,  familiar  with  MBO.  Our  managing 
editor  will  report  directly  to  the  publisher 
and  will  supervise  a  staff  of  66  talented 
professionals  in  a  pleasant  environment 
with  the  best  of  rnodern  newsroom  sys¬ 
tems.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resumes,  salary  history  and  sample 
of  your  paper  to  Donald  W.  Diehl,  The  Ex¬ 
press,  TO  Box  391,  Easton  PA  18042. 


AWARD-WINNING  WEEKLY  needs  take- 
charge  editor.  Beautiful,  fast  growing 
year-round  resort  area.  We  want  a  first  rate 
journalist  who  also  enjoys  layout,  photog¬ 
raphy  and  editorials.  Send  clips,  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  PO  Box  254, 
Charlevoix  Ml  49720. _ 


EDITOR-HEALTH  MAGAZINE 

National  publishing  company  launching 
new  health  magazine.  Editorial  will  consist 
of  articles  on  how  to  enjoy  better  health 
through  diet,  exercise  and  preventive 
measures.  The  proper  applicant  must  be 
well  versed  in  health  matters,  be  able  to 
write  on  the  subject,  and  be  able  to  obtain 
articles  and  package  this  health  magazine. 
Box  34521,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA’S  BEST  DAILY  (CNPA  2/16/ 
80)  seeks  experienced  Managing  Editor 
with  good  record  and  good  references. 
Good  salary,  fringe  benefits  in  a  fine,  mod¬ 
ern  plant  where  living  conditions  are  most 
pleasant.  Present  Managing  Editor  will  be¬ 
come  Editor.  Give  full  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to  Publisher,  Contra  Costa 
Times,  TO  Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek  CA 
94596. 


COPY  EDITOR— New  York  area  AM  seeks 
bright  individual  with  good  editing  skills 
and  ability  to  write  sharp  heads.  Night 
hours.  Starting  salary  $10,400.  Send  re 
sumes  and  references  to  Box  34601, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER 
Must  be  able  to  cut  through  the  bull,  trans¬ 
late  the  jargon  and  really  explain  what  it 
means.  Must  be  good  at  developing 
sources;  at  getting  and  using  quotes;  at 
profiling  the  people  who  make  the  city  run. 
Minimum  1  year  experience  and  college 
degree.  Competitive  salaiy  with  regular  in¬ 
creases  and  good  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Jane  Walker,  Personnel  Assis¬ 
tant,  telegraph  Herald,  PO  Box  688, 
Dubuque  lA  52001.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


COPY  DESK  SUPERVISOR 
Medium  size/independent  daily  is  looking 
for  a  news  editor  to  lead  a  five  person  univ¬ 
ersal  desk  in  an  unrestrained  quest  for  ex¬ 
cellence.  You  must  be  able  to  translate 
readership  research  into  results  through 
demonstrable  skills  in  the  selection  and 
display  of  news,  a  flair  for  sharp  editing 
and  bright  headlines.  You'll  be  working  in  a 
newsroom  environment  that  stresses  inno¬ 
vation,  initiative  and  imagination  in  its 
management  team.  We  require  previous 
supenrisory  experience.  Familiarity  with 
front  end  systems  and  regional  zoning  a 
plus.  Send  resume  with  work  samples  to 
Tom  Kamerer,  Telegraph  Herald,  P.0,  Box 
688,  Dubuque  lA  52(X)1.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer, 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTERS— National 
boating  and  waterfront  newspaper  with  9 
regional  editions  seeks  reporters  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  or  medium  daily  or  big 
weekly  and  some  boating  knowledge.  Send 
letter,  resume,  non-returnable  clips,  salary 
expectations  and  references  to  Christine 
Born,  Soundings,  Essex  CT  06426.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


SPANISH  LANGUAGE  EDITOR  needed  for 
a  20,000+  daily  on  the  U.S.-Mexico  bor¬ 
der.  Must  be  bilingual  and  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  professional  copy  in  covering 
Spanish  local  news  and  translating  from 
English  to  Spanish.  Salary  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  qualifications.  Box  34742, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Leading  national  legal  publication  seeking 
innovative  professional,  preferably  with 
law  degree— top  salary  and  benefits— 
great  growth  potential.  Write  Box  34763, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  7,  1980 


EDITOR  WANTED 

The  Journal  of  the  North  Shore  Jewish 
Community  is  a  fortnightly  newspaper  with 
a  mailed  circulation  of  8000  sen/ing  21 
towns  and  cities  north  of  Boston.  We  are 
looking  for  a  talented  editor  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing  and  production  .  .  .  who 
has  the  ability  to  interpret  Jewish  life  and 
to  make  a  good  newspaper  better.  Com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  publishing  includ¬ 
ing  staff  management,  editing,  writing, 
layout,  paste-up.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to  Maxine  Mazow, 
Search  Committee  Chairperson,  c/o  The 
Journal  of  the  North  Shore  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity,  140  Washington  St,  Salem  MA 
01970. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  direct  news  staff  of 
10  on  weekly  chain  in  Zone  2  metro  area. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  editorial  de¬ 
partment  necessary.  Editing,  news  judg¬ 
ment,  VDT  operation  and  leadership  are 
essential  to  assume  top  job  with  our  team 
of  professionals.  Complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box  34607, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Because  one  of  our  editorial  writers  has 
accepted  a  prestigious  fellowship  for  10 
months  beginning  August  15,  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  temporary  repl^ement.  Here’s  an 
excellent  opjxirtunity  for  someone  who 
wants  to  advance  either  professionally  or 
personally  as  a  journalist  with  valuable 
editorial  F>age  exjjerience.  Duties  include 
writing,  editing  and  layout.  Send  a  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  portfolio  to  William 
Snider.  Editor,  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
Box  20848,  Greensboro  NC  27420.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 


STAFF  WRITER 

EQUUS,  a  national  ma^zine  exploring  the 
health,  care  and  behavior  of  horses,  seeks 
a  talented  in-house  writer.  Your  challenge 
will  be  to  interpret  veterinary  information 
in  a  creative,  entertaining  format  for  the 
lay  reader.  Our  standards  are  high,  our 
editors  exacting.  We  offer  an  opportunity 
to  showcase  your  talent  in  a  magazine  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  best  in  its  field.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  D.  Clark,  EQUUS,  656 
Quince  Orchard  Rd,  Gaithersburg  MD 
20760. 


MONEY  MINDED 

Leading  national  business  magazine  needs 
a  quick,  thorough  writer  to  provide  short, 
how-to  items  on  investments,  taxes,  insur¬ 
ance  and  other  aspects  of  personal  fi¬ 
nance.  We  offer  a  very  competitive  pack¬ 
age  of  salary  and  fringes,  plus  excellent 
growth  opportunity.  Zone  2  suburban  loca¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  and— most  import¬ 
ant — a  letter  telling  us  why  you’re  the  best 
choice  for  the  job.  Box  34737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  join  an  award¬ 
winning,  dedicated  news  team  at  one  of 
the  finest  newspapers  in  the  South.  We’re 
a  41,000  circulation  7-day  product  with  a 
commitment  to  excellence,  and  we’re  look¬ 
ing  for  reporters  and  feature  writers  who 
aren’t  satisfied  with  anything  less.  If  a  few 
years  experience  has  made  your  writing 
lively,  ti^t  and  readable,  send  your  re¬ 
sume.  clips  and  references  to  Dwnis  D. 
Dible,  Managing  Editor,  The  Kingsport 
Times  News,  TOl  Lynn  Garden  Dr,  Kings¬ 
port  TN  37662.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


EDITOR— Top  notch  individual,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  professionally,  to  fit  into 
rapidly  growing  25M  plus,  offset,  (6  days- 
no  Sunday)  PM  daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  know 
newsroom  operation  from  bottom  up,  qual¬ 
ity  product  and  ability  to  work  with  people 
at  all  levels,  both  inside  and  outside  plant. 
Excellent  retirement  and  hospitalization 
benefits.  Write  Box  34695,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  8000  PM  daily.  Copy 
editing,  headline  writing  experience 
necessary.  Job  also  requires  some  in- 
depth  reporting.  Steve  Wolfram,  The  Re¬ 
view  Times,  Drawer  C,  Fostoria  OH  44830. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  13,000-circulation, 
offset,  VDT  daily.  Pacific  Northwest  appli¬ 
cants  preferred.  Editor  Mike  Forrester, 
East  Oregonian.  TO  Box  1089,  Pendleton 
OR  97801,  (503)  276-2211. 


AMBITIOUS  writer  experienced  in  public 
relations  and  newswriting  seeks  entry-level 
position  in  northern  lllinois/southern  Wis¬ 
consin.  Journalism  BA,  Northern  Illinois 
University.  Nancy  Fairbum,  3321  Sage  Dr, 
Rockford  IL  61111. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


7000  CIRCULATION  county  seat  weekly  in 
rural  Ohio  setting  seeks  ambitious,  all- 
around  reporter  to  head  sports  coverage 
and  general  assignment  news.  This  posi¬ 
tion  IS  an  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
a  newspaper  group  with  weekly  editor¬ 
ship  possibilities.  Box  34759,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  LIBRARIAN  for  1-person  news 
library  of  weekly  Archdiocesan  newspaper. 
Apply  in  writing  only  to  Editor,  The  Chicago 
Catholic,  PO  Box  11181,  Chicago,  IL 
60611. 


PROGRESSIVE  MISSISSIPPI  DAILY  needs 
a  middle  of  the  road  reporter  to  move  into 
one  of  the  top  city-side  writing  positions. 
Looking  for  aggressive  writer  with  small 
daily  or  weekly  experience  in  Mississippi  or 
Alabama.  Copy  desk  applicant  must  have 
daily  desk  experience,  and  be  strong  in 
copy  editing,  layout  and  headline  writing. 
Salary  depends  on  person,  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Box  34735,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL  TOWN  prize-winning  daily  wants 
food  writer.  Must  be  good  cook,  good  writ¬ 
er,  good  interviewer  and  consumer  con¬ 
scious.  Send  resume,  tearsheets,  clip¬ 
pings  to  Steve  Pappas,  The  News-Journal, 
PO  Box  431,  Daytona  Beach  FL  32015. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  EDITOR  with  report¬ 
er  skills  for  small  dally  newspaper.  Work¬ 
ing  knowledge  Spanish.  Send  resume:  The 
Santo  Domingo  News,  PO  Box  106-2, 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic. 


MAINE  DAILY  seeks  general  assignment- 
police/court  reporter.  Experience  required. 
We  need  a  motivated  digger  with  imagina¬ 
tion  and  reporting  skills.  Send  clips,  re¬ 
sume  and  introductory  letter  to  James  M 
Milliken,  Managing  Editor,  Kennebeck 
Journal,  274  Western  Av,  Augusta  ME 
04330. 


LIMA  NEWS,  41,000  circulation  daily  in 
northwest  Ohio  invites  resumes  from 
newsroom  personnel.  Building  active 
prospects  file  for  possible  future  openings. 
Include  experience,  salary  history,  refer¬ 
ences.  Do  not  phone.  Mail  to:  Editor 
Thomas  Mullen.  The  Lima  News,  121  E 
High  St,  Lima  OH  45802. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  expanding  medium  size 
Ohio  daily.  Must  have  skills  in  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  staff  direction.  Send  resume  to 
Box  34717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  energy,  water  de¬ 
velopment  and  agriculture  for  30,000 
daily.  Experience  required.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Lynda  Laux-Bachand,  The 
Minot  Daily  News,  PO  Box  1150,  Minot  ND 
58701. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Pennsylvania  AM  daily  needs  experienced 
person  to  edit  copy,  write  heads,  layout 
pages.  Must  know  VDT.  Send  resume, 
safary  requirements  to  PC  Boyle,  The 
Derrick,  Oil  City  PA  16301. _ 


EDITORIAL 

Suburban  Maryland  weekly  newspaper  is 
seeking  managing  editor.  Responsibilities 
include  overseeing  functions  of  editorial, 
advertising,  production,  circulation  and 
business  departments.  Full  responsibility 
for  developing  ongoing  publication  plan 
and  financial  reporting  to  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Applicants  should  have  experience  in 
journalism,  business  and  staff  manage¬ 
ment.  Salary  negotiable.  Send  resume  to: 
Managing  Editor,  PO  Box  207,  Hyattsville 
MD  20781. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  30,000  circulation  New 
England  daily.  Must  have  at  least  5  years 
experience  on  dailies,  2 years  administra¬ 
tive-editorial.  Box  34709,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/FEATURE  WRITER— We  are 
upgrading  our  10,000  daily,  50,000  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  and  require  a  talented  re¬ 
porter/feature  writer  with  2  to  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  We  don’t  need  newsroom 
philosophers,  just  conscientious  jour¬ 
nalists  with  a  desire  to  produce  and  ad¬ 
vance.  Management  and  organization 
abilities  are  a  real  plus.  You  will  spend 
about  half  your  time  with  a  beat  and  the 
other  half  with  features  and  feature  series, 
both  investigative  and  light.  You  will  join  a 
young  but  talented  staff  in  a  beautiful 
community  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Write  full  details  tO:  Robert 
Diehl,  Editor,  The  Daily  Press,  Box  828, 
Escanaba  Ml  49829. 
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PERSON  WITH  EDITING  SKILLS  needed 
for  rewrite  at  bureau  servicing  eight  group 
papers.  Ability  only  requirement.  VDT  ex¬ 
perience  handy  but  not  mandatory.  Suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  be  one  loyal  to  the 
English  language  and  who  believes 
finished  copy  should  be  fat  with  facts  and 
lean  with  words.  Send  resume  with  salary 
r^uired  to  Dave  Miller.  Booth  News  Ser¬ 
vices,  Room  308,  Saginaw  News  Building, 
203  S  Washington  Av,  Saginaw  Ml  48605. 
No  phone. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 

Reporter  wanted  for  daily  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper  in  its  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  bureau.  Must  be  fast- 
paced  and  able  to  meet  early 
deadlines  and  work  with  detailed 
information  quickly.  At  least  3 
years  daily  newspaper  reporting 
experience  necessary.  Under¬ 
standing  of  business  and 
economics  helpful.  Send  salary 
requirements  and  resume  to  De¬ 
partment  MO,  Suite  816,  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  NY 
10020. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


MARKETING 


Marketing 

PRODUCT 

MANAGER 

We  are  an  established 
leader  in  the  manufacture 
of  graphic  arts,  pre¬ 
press,  film  processing 
equipment,  known 
internationally  and 
utilized  by  graphic  arts, 
scientific,  medical  and 
photogrammetry 
organizations  throughout 
the  world. 

Our  continued  growth 
has  generated  a 
requirement  for  a  diverse, 
innovative  professional 
to  assume  the  position  of 
Product  Manager  for  our 
film  processor  line. 
Resourcefulness  in 
identifying  and 
responding  to  market 
trends,  as  well  as  keen 
ability  to  plan  marketing 
strategies  and  develop 
product  goals  and 
budgets  are  key 
qualifiers.  An  extensive 
knowledge  of  film 
processing,  color 
separation  and  photo 
chemistry  is  desired. 
Strong  communication 
skills,  substantive 
experience  in  the  graphic 
arts  field  and  bachelor's 
degree,  preferably 
business  or  technical,  is 
required. 

We  offer  an  extremely 
attractive  compensation 
package  (including  paid 
relocation)  in  addition  to 
our  liberal  company 
benefits  plan.  For  prompt 
consideration,  forward 
your  resume  with  salary 
history  in  strict 
confidence  to: 

BOX  34738 
Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer 


GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Florida’s  Lake 
Okeechobee  area  needs  versatile,  self 
starting  reporter  capable  of  covering  gov¬ 
ernment,  features  and  sports.  Ability  to 
use  a  camera  a  plus.  Apply  to  Jim  Jones, 
Editor,  Clewiston  News,  Clewiston  FL 
33440. 


CITY  EDITOR  with  old-fashioned  notions 
about  accuracy,  objectivity  and  the  theory 
that  all  local  news,  even  little  news,  is  fit  to 
print.  Able  to  instill  those  notions  in  staff 
of  dozen  or  so.  One  who  adores  proper  En¬ 
glish  and  is  a  good  copy  editor.  Person  with 
management  potential  who  might  wish  to 
settle  permanently  in  mid-sized  South¬ 
eastern  city.  Supervising  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Our  circulation  is  50,000.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  samples,  references,  current  pay  to 
Box  34672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  familiar  with  all  phases  of  weekly 
newspaper  including  reporting,  layout, 
photography.  Two  years  experience.  Will 
cover  county  seat  of  fastest  growing 
county  in  state.  Zone  4.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  34668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Weekly, 
monthly  subscription  rates.  M.  Sternman, 
68-38  Yellowstone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 

MARKETING 


EUROPEAN  STARS  AND  STRIPES, 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  is  seeking  dynamic, 
creative,  go-getter  for  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion.  Want  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  experience  in  medium  size  daily. 
Writing,  graphic  arts  and  display  skills 
highiv  desirable.  New  position  with  poten¬ 
tial  for  advancement.  Starting  pay  is 
$17,035  plus  large  tax-free  housing  allow¬ 
ance,  Stars  and  Stripes  moves  your 
household  and  car  to  and  from  Europe. 
Free  US  schooling  for  children.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  and  application  write  to:  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Attn:  Director,  New  York  Opera¬ 
tion,  252  Seventh  Ave,  Room  401,  New 
York,  NY  10001,  Telephone  (212)  620- 
3333.  Letters  must  be  postmarked  on  or 
before  1  July  1980. 


INTERNATIONAL  MARKETING  SUPER¬ 
VISOR  with  emphasis  on  Europe  for  inter¬ 
national  newspaper  supplement.  Re- 
uirements:  fluency  in  English  and  3 
uropean  languages  (including  1  Scan¬ 
dinavian);  off  shore  experience  with  Euro¬ 
pean  press  and  business.  Salary  $15,000 
plus  commissions.  Qualified  applicants 
only.  Submit  resume  to  World  Paper,  8  Ar- 
linpon  St,  Boston  MA  02116. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


MARKET-RESEARCH  MANAGER 
Western  New  York’s  leading  daily  newspa¬ 
per  has  an  immediate  opening  as  manager 
of  our  marketing  department.  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  an  individual  who  is  a  proven  profes¬ 
sional  in  promoting  and  marketing  the 
daily  newspaper.  Will  have  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  advertising  promotion,  research 
and  advertising  creative  division.  Join  a 
dedicated  team  of  professionals  at  one  of 
the  nation’s  fastest  growing  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  Excellent  pay,  fringes  and  working 
conditions.  All  replies  treated  as  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  or  call  Clyde  Pinson,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
1  News  Plaza,  Buffalo  NY  14240  or  call 
(716)  849-3434. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTO  EDITOR— The  Courier  Journal  is 
looking  for  an  assistant  picture  editor  to 
work  on  its  three-person  desk.  We  are 
seeking  a  person  that  makes  good  news 
judgments  with  words  and  pictures;  has 
layout  skills  along  with  the  ability  to  write 
bright  and  accurate  cutlines.  Send  resume 
and  samples  that  demonstrate  your  edit¬ 
ing,  layout  and  word  skills  tO:  Tom  Hardin, 
The  Courier  Journal  &  Times,  525  W  Broad¬ 
way,  Louisville  KY  40202.  No  phone  calls. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/H. 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  FOREMAN— Weekly  newspaper 
in  Zone  1  wants  working  foreman  to  run 
Goss  Suburban  press.  Growing  commercial 
business.  Must  be  flexible  and  be  willing  to 
work  in  growth  business.  Should  be  willing 
to  train  a  second  shift  crew.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  33645, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  GREAT  NORTHWEST  OPPORTUNITY 
The  Bulletin  in  Bend,  Oregon  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  person  on  Urbanite  press¬ 
es  to  fill  foreman’s  position.  We  need  you 
to  help  us  run  our  brand  new  Urbanite 
Press.  If  you  have  strong  supervisory  skills, 
can  effectively  organize  time  and 
schedules,  have  camera  experience  and 
can  motivate  and  lead  people  then  this  op¬ 
portunity  is  for  you.  We  are  a  growth 
oriented  company  with  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Please  send  resume,  plus  refer¬ 
ences  to  Loren  Dover,  Operation  Manager, 
c/oThe  Bulletin,  1526  NW  Hill  St,  Bend  OR 
97701. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
With  minimum  5  years  experience  on  Goss 
Metro  who  can  print  a  quality  product  with 
process  color.  50,000  circulation,  7  day 
publication  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  34583,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


URBANITE  PRESSPERSON— Live  and 
work  on  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast,  on  fast  grow¬ 
ing  daily.  Full  benefits  and  earnings  over 
$14,000.  Call  Naples  Daily  News  (813) 
262-3161. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER,  Zone  6,  new  7 
unit  Urbanite  press,  new  building,  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  experienced  person. 
$20’s.  Call  Ron  Whitaker  (713)  779-4444. 

$500 

REWARD 

For  information  leading  to  the  employment 
of  any  press  operator  willing  to  work  hard 
and  grow  with  our  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  operation.  If  you  know  of 
conscientious,  reliable  operators  who  are 
quality-oriented  and  willing  to  relocate  In 
Hawaii  with  an  expanding  company,  you 
can  do  him/her  and  yourself  a  favor  by  tell¬ 
ing  us  about  him/her.  We  need  three 
operators  for  our  Goss  6-unit  Urbanite.  Pay 
is  commensurate  with  ability.  Excellent 
benefits  include  medical,  dental,  sick 
leave  and  profit  sharing.  If  your  referral 
joins  us  we  will  send  $500  to  you  after 
he/she  has  been  employed  90  days.  Con¬ 
tact  Kern  Berry  or  Dennis  Heupel,  Sun 
Press,  46-016  Alaloa  St,  Kaneohe  HI 
96744,  (808)  235-5881. 


SMALL  DAILY  PAPER  and  job  shop  in 
Southwest  needs  foreman-superintendent 
of  back  shop.  Must  know  offset  job  press¬ 
es  and  web  press.  Knowledge  of  price 
making  required.  Type  is  computer  set. 
Box  34727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


ENGRAVING — large  metropolitan  daily  in 
Zone  5  needs  experienced  people-oriented 
engraving  supervisor  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  offset  platemaking,  camera.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Box  34726,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMATION  AND  PUB¬ 
LICATIONS  SERVICES,  University  of 
Florida.  Supen/ises  staff  of  14  engaged  in 
dissemination  of  news  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  through  wire  services,  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  television  stations 
and  publications.  Division  operates  its  own 
videotaping  facilities,  shop  for  photo¬ 
typesetting  and  preparation  of  camera- 
ready  mechanicals  and  photography  labs. 
Applicant  must  have  at  least  a  BA  degree, 
five  years  media  experience  and  proven 
personnel  and  fiscal  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Division  budget  exceeds  $4()0,000 
annually.  Extra  consideration  for  person 
with  experience  in  or  working  knowledge  of 
commercial  television.  Salary:  $18,000- 
$29,000,  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  complete  resume  by  June  26,  1980 
to:  Robert  L.  Willits,  Assistant  Director, 
Personnel  Relations,  Second  Floor  HUB, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville  FL 
32611.  The  University  of  Florida  complies 
with  Section  502  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  and  Section  402  of  the  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of  1974. 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity/Affirma¬ 
tive  Action  Employer. 


SALES 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  needed  for 
twice  weekly  newspaper  in  Atlantic  City 
area.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box  804,  Cologne 
NJ  08213. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER— 33 
year  old  publisher  with  BS,  MBA,  5  years 
top  management  experience,  seeks  similar 
msition  with  small  group  or  independent. 
Excellent  references  and  track  record. 
Presently  with  West  Coast  daily,  but  will 
consider  any  location.  Current  co.  i  ensa- 
tion  range  $42-$44K  annually.  ,  ply  in 
confidence  to  Box  34647,  Euitor  & 
Publisher, 


ADVERTISING 


CREATIVE  ad  assistant  seeks  career!  Re¬ 
sponsibility.  challenge  with  daily  or 
magazine,  8  years  experience.  Company 
car.  Zones  1,  2,  3.  Box  34616,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Looking  for  an  AD  BUILDER? 
Wanted  Ad  Manager  position  on  small  daily 
or  large  weekly.  Strong  advertising  sales 
and  graphics  background.  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  news  media  covering  all  phases 
from  production  to  publisher.  Minimum 
requirements,  $15,000  plus.  Prefer  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Zones  9,  8,  3  or  4,  Reply  to  Box 
34700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  educated,  and  energetic 
advertising  account  representative  wishes 
to  relocate  for  newspaper  in  Pacific 
Northwest.  (714)  329-0732.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences  available.  Box  34670,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  JOB  on  weekly  or  small  daily 
wanted.  College  graduate  with  a  year  on  a 
17,000  daily.  Prefer  Zones  7,  8  or  9.  Write 
Box  34676,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEKING  POSITION  ON  DAILY.  Experi¬ 
enced  artist  and  cartoonist.  Solid 
portfolio.  Bob  Seymour,  4651  Graford  Ln, 
■Stow  OH  44224. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  Experienced  in 
all  phases  of  circulation  work.  Strong 
administrator,  conscientious,  promotion 
minded.  Seeking  position  with  suburban 
daily  or  weekly.  No  Sunday!  Prefer  Zone  2 
but  will  consider  right  opportunity 
elsewhere.  Box  34460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT— experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  also  marketing,  promo¬ 
tion,  direct  mail.  J  T  Brewer,  4699 
Hairston  (grossing  Rd.  Stone  Mountain  GA 
30083. 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

Metro  experience,  page  layout,  VDT  cap¬ 
tions,  wide  background  in  B&W  and  color 
photography.  Box  34458,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER-Wire  service  bureau 
chief,  whose  by-lined  features  are  regu¬ 
larly  displayed  throughout  country,  seeks 
daily  newspaper  position  as  feature  writer, 
lifestyle  section  reporter  or  columnist.  Box 
34461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  EDITOR-WRITER,  Swarth- 
more  graduate,  seeks  entry-level  copy- 
desk  job  on  weekly  or  small  daily.  Manag¬ 
ing  editor,  copy  chief  on  college  paper; 
intern  on  large  weekly.  VDT  experience. 
Any  location.  Box  34527.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS,  FEATURE  WRITER.  Will  relocate. 
Experienced  editor,  rewrite,  layout,  clas¬ 
sified,  subscription.  Young,  experienced, 
eager,  ambitious.  Contact;  Carl 
Weinschenk,  3051  Grand  Av,  Baldwin  NY 
11510.  (516)  868-0905  evenings  and  be¬ 
fore  9  am. 


EDITOR— Currently  with  medium-sized 
Texas  daily.  Excellent  manager,  quality¬ 
conscious.  Box  34631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP!  Proven  sportswriter  going  crazy  in 
public  relations  job.  I've  covered  preps, 
colleges,  pro  soccer.  Not  afraid  of  long 
hours.  I  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  news¬ 
paper  work.  All  I  ask  is  a  chance.  Will  work 
anywhere  in  California.  Box  34626,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  70,000  daily  ready  for 
step  up  to  managing  editor  of  small  daily. 
Five  years  experience  plus  VDT.  I'll  work 
my  tail  off  for  the  chance  to  run  the  edito¬ 
rial  show.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  Call  (315) 
252-3900  or  write  Box  34619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  occasional-columnist  on 
one  of  nation's  largest  AMs,  seeks  a  paper 
seeking  a  columnist.  20  years  experience 
includes  all  pro  beats,  '80  Winter  Olym- 

gics.  Anxious  now  to  do  column  full  time, 
ox  34618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER— My  copy  speaks  for  it¬ 
self.  Extensive  weekly  experience  in  cover¬ 
ing  scholastic,  collegiate  and  national 
sports.  Also  strong  VDT  and  layout  experi¬ 
ence.  Call  John  (717)  822-0610. 


TALENTED,  DEDICATED  writer/reporter,  2 
years  writing  news,  society,  features;  copy 
editing,  paste-up,  proofreading,  typeset- 


reporters  job  with  daily  in  California  or 
Zone 2. 1'mqualifiedtodothe  jobwell,  and 
I  won't  settle  for  less!  Box  34545,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  Midwest  weekly.  J-school 
'79,  wants  job  on  daily.  Top  skill  writing, 
reporting;  experience  in  college,  high 
school  sports,  knowledgeable  in  pro.  Desk 
adequate-plus.  Takes  pictures  but  to  call 
self  photographer  would  suggest  delusions 
of  grandeur.  CV,  lots  of  clips,  references 
on  request.  Box  34544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  newsman.  Experienced 
running  daily,  weekly  operations;  expand¬ 
ing  new  ones  and  revitalizing  moribund 
ones.  Good  with  young  staffers.  Strong  in 
graphics.  Box  34427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  start 
with  daily  or  weekly;  degrees  in  English 
and  photography  (Brooks  Institute);  4 
years  as  Navy  journalist;  award-winner; 
Zones  1,  2,  5,  9;  slide-condensed  portfolio, 
resume,  excellent  references,  contact 
Dave  Hock,  620  W.  Gutierrez  #257,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93101  (805)  963-5461. 


SPARKLING  LAYOUTS,  bright  headlines, 
special  graphics  can  be  yours  from  a  copy 
editor  with  7  years  of  experience.  Seeking 
desk  job  on  AM  daily  in  Zone  2,  4,  6  or  9. 
Prefer  electronic  editing.  Box  34493, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  position 
in  Zones  1,  2  or  3.  Has  more  than  3  years 
experience.  Good  layout,  good  copy. 
Please  contact  Box  34638,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER  and 
sportswriter,  28,  with  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  9000  daily  seeks  move  to  larger 
daily.  Background  includes  coverage  of 
major  league  baseball,  major  college  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball,  and  a  variety  of  high 
school  sports.  Also  possesses  editing,  lay¬ 
out  and  darkroom  skills.  Box  34637,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TWO  TIME  Pulitzer  Prize  nominee,  11 
years  experience  seeks  challenging  report¬ 
ing  position.  Major  international  fellowship 
winner,  four  other  awards.  Now  available 
because  paper  folded.  Prefer  Zone  2,  will 
consider  all.  Box  34635,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  Associate  Editor.  Five  years 
with  national  industrial  monthly.  Looking 
for  editorial  position  with  political/busH 
ness  or  lifestyle  publication.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing/editing  skills.  Political  science  degree. 
27,  single.  Any  Zone.  Box  34632,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— Highly  experienced, 
skilled,  productive  page  editor  and  writer 
with  100, 000-class  newspapers.  Box 
34591,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER/DESKMAN,  28.  seeks 
position  with  midsize  or  large  daily.  Clean 
modular  layouts,  bright  copy,  VDT  experi¬ 
ence.  Have  covered  preps,  major  college, 
pro  team  on  regular  basis.  Will  move,  any 
area.  Box  34589,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCEJMEDICAL  WRITER.  Four  years 
experience.  Can  explain  what  it  really 
means  when  the  lab  rat  dies  or  the  new 
treatment  is  announced.  Any  Zone.  Box 
34725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  political  satirist  will 
brighten  your  paper  with  local  columns 
which  are  rapier  keen.  Send  for  samples. 
Box  34692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  AND  CONSCIENTIOUS  young 
writer/editor  with  experience  on  major  Los 
Angeles  daily  seeks  position  in  Zone  8  or  9, 
preferably.  (213)  465-7361. 


QUELL  CRITICISM — Get  too  many  beefs 
your  coverage  favors  abortion,  "anti- 
family"  side?  nire  writer/columnist  experi¬ 
enced  with  national  contacts  giving  other 
side,  including  key  strategists.  Box  34408, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— Slot,  rim,  VDT  experience, 
now  on  mid-sized  daily,  seeks  job  in 
California  metro  area.  Solid  US,  overseas 
reporting  background.  Box  34743,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter,  investigative/ 
general  assignment,  seeks  satisfying  posi¬ 
tion  with  enterprising  paper.  Clips,  re¬ 
sume,  references.  (501)  378-0915. 


irS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ve  got  a  secret— and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We’ll 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder,  however  if  you  want 
to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  easel 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT;  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be  the 
same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable  material.  Also  attach  a 
note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked.  Don’t  be  like  the  fel¬ 
low  who  told  us  "destroy  this  reply  and  any  future  replies  from  me 
if  Box  Holder  is  (name  of  newspaper).’’  With  the  volume  of  mail 
handled  by  this  office  each  day,  that’s  really  taking  a  terrible  risk! 
And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by 
a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties.  We  know  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  holdings  of  most  groups— but  a  suburban,  weekly  or  new 
acquisition  might  slip  by  us. 


REPORTING  or  writing  role — any  type,  any 
locale— sought  by  adaptable  and  vrork- 
hungry  high  honors  J-grad  with  2  years  on 
Michigan  State  campus  daily.  Box  34558, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAY  225,  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
CRISIS — \Why  hire  off  another  paper  while 
I'm  hot  to  trot?  Humility  aside,  I  can  write 
as  well  as  most  people  in  print.  I'm  fast, 
accurate,  imaginative  and  hungry.  Two 
years  daiiy/weekly  experience;  will  go  any¬ 
where  for  the  right  job.  Box  34674,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HUSTLING  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  general  assignment/features/life¬ 
style  slot  on  design-oriented  "Front  Page" 
daily.  Four  years  metro  paper  experience; 
contributing  editor,  columns  for  city,  state 
and  trade  magazines;  2  years  corporate 
and  government  freelance.  VDT,  ASMP 
member,  some  desigi  and  editing  too.  Box 
34678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL,  enterprising,  quality 
journalist  with  2  years  daily  experience 
seeks  job  on  quality  paper  70,(X)0  or  more. 
Have  covered  city,  education  beats.  VDT. 
Some  editing  work.  Box  34687,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXTENSIVE  EXPERIENCE  in  supervising 
newsroom  of  medium-size  daily;  layout 
award  winner;  five  years  newspaper  report¬ 
ing,  editir^  and  design  experience;  seek 
desk  position  on  large  daily  or  top  or  mid¬ 
level  management  spot  on  medium  size 
daily.  Box  34706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  talented,  dedicated  and 
employed  sports  writer.  49,  to  run  your 
sports  department  or  to  cover  major  col¬ 
lege  or  pro  beat.  Good  writer,  excellent 
teacher.  Prefer  community  oriented  news¬ 
paper  in  Zone  9,  but  would  consider  other 
areas.  Box  347i5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


HARD-WORKING,  self-starting  photog¬ 
rapher  with  5  years  experience  on  week¬ 
lies  and  small  daily  seeks  position  on 
photo-conscious  medium  or  large  newspa¬ 
per.  Strong  background  in  news,  feature 
and  sports  writing.  Box  34498,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  70,000  daily,  who 
specializes  in  sports,  wants  new  challenge. 
Excellent  spot  news  and  lab  credentials. 
Box  ^617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


AWARD-WINNING  EDITOR  with  17  years 
experience  in  daily,  weekly  newspapers 
seeks  position  as  public  information  direc¬ 
tor,  Zones  3,  4.  BA  in  Journalism  (scholar¬ 
ship  winner),  MA  in  English.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  34696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


NEWSPAPERMAN  and  longtime  Kansas 
Citian  tired  of  the  daily  news  grind  and 
looking  for  a  communications  or  public  re¬ 
lations  position  with  a  quality  Kansas  City 
area  agency  or  company.  I'm  under  30. 
bright  and  stubborn.  Box  34516,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate . location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Communication  across  cuiturai  barriers 


(Following  is  a  partial  text  of  a  talk 
given  to  the  International  Press  Institute 
at  Florence,  Italy,  early  in  May,  by 
Mohamed  Heikal.  The  editor  for  17  years 
of  A1  Ahram  of  Cairo,  who  was  relieved 
of  his  post  by  President  Sadat  in  1974, 
discusses  the  problems  of  communica¬ 
tions  with  Iran.) 

The  intense  pressure  under  which  to¬ 
day’s  purveyor  of  news  and  views  must 
function  is  a  matter  which  all  of  us 
gathered  here  know  only  too  well.  But  I 
would  like  to  single  out  three  negative 
aspects  of  communication  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  largely  responsible  for  much 
of  what  is  wrong  with  communication 
today. 

1 —  Television  has  become  the  most  im¬ 
portant  medium  of  communication  in 
our  age,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  The  problem  with 
television  is  that  it  is  concerned  more 
with  the  drama  of  a  situation  than  with 
the  truth.  In  striving  for  effect,  it  tries  to 
transmit  the  image  that  can  ‘tell  it  all’  at 
one  stroke. 

A  case  in  point  is  American  televi¬ 
sion’s  coverage  of  the  hostage  crisis  in 
Iran,  the  first  external  crisis  after  the 
Vietnam  war  to  directly  affect  American 
public  opinion,  .where  the  cameras 
zoomed  in  on  such  highly-charged 
scenes  as  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  flames 
or  on  a  close-up  of  a  mullah’s  wide-open 
mouth — no  doubt  inciting  the  mob  to  vio¬ 
lence  against  the  United  States.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  an  instance  where  the  crew  of  an 
American  television  network  presented  a 
group  of  demonstrators  outside  the  US 
embassy  compound  in  Tehran  with  an 
American  flag  to  burn  before  the 
cameras.  Thus  what  stateside  viewers 
saw  on  their  screens  had  little  to  do  with 
what  had  actually  happened  in  Ayatollah 
Talaghany — formerly  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt — street  in  Tehran.  Not  surprisingly, 
these  ‘punchy’,  dramatic  images  made  a 
deep  impact  on  public  opinion,  with  the 
result  that  the  American  decision-making 
process  became  function  of  an  angry  na¬ 
tional  mood  instead  of  dealing  with  the 
issue  as  one  of  the  many  hostage  crises 
which  are  breaking  out  around  us  every 
day.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
eleven  ambassadors  held  hostage  at  the 
Dominican  embassy  in  Bogota  did  not 
rate  a  headline  in  any  news  report. 

2 —  With  very  few  exceptions,  even  the 
largest  international  newspapers  can  no 
longer  afford  to  maintain  a  staff  of  resi¬ 
dent  correspondents  throughout  the 
world  with  the  time,  patience  and 
stamina  to  probe  in  depth  behind  every 
story  that  breaks  in  their  area  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Instead,  most  newspapers  have 
come  to  depend  for  their  coverage  on  a 
system  of  mobile  correspondents,  who 
follow  stories  as  they  break,  moving 
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from  one  country  to  the  next  and  rarely 
remaining  in  any  one  country  for  longer 
than  a  week  or  two.  Even  when  they 
meet  the  most  exacting  standards  of 
competence,  integrity  and  perspicacity, 
they  simply  do  not  have  the  time  to  dig 
below  the  surface  for  more  than  what  is 
immediately  apparent  or  the  opportunity 
to  go  beyond  ^ib  stereotypes.  Though 
they  themselves  often  feel  they  have  not 
seen  and  heard  the  whole  truth,  they 
know  the  deadline  will  not  wait  while 
they  try  to  form  a  more  complete  picture 
and  that  new  events  can  thrust  the 
stories  they  laboured  over  from  the 
realm  of  today’s  news  to  that  of  yester¬ 
day’s  history. 

3 — For  the  same  reason,  most  newspa¬ 
pers  obtain  their  news  from  a  common 
source:  vast  centralized  organizations 
specialized  in  the  gathering  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news  from  and  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  Side  by  side  with  such  obvious 
advantages  as  exhaustive  coverage  of 
events  and  speedy  transmission  of  in¬ 
formation,  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  these  organizations  also  represent 
two  dangers  to  the  process  of  communi¬ 
cation.  One  such  danger  is  that  news, 
like  any  commodity  which  is  mass-pro¬ 
duced,  is  standardized  to  suit  the  taste  of 
all  consumers.  Thus  for  example  there  is 
a  tendency  to  classify  actors  in  the  news 
as  villains  or  heroes — a  distortion  that 
not  only  reduces  newsmakers  to  uni-di¬ 
mensional  figures  but,  still  more  serious, 
raises  the  question  of  whether  a  media 
star  is  necessarily  a  hero  to  his  own 
people . 

Another  danger  is  that,  because  of 
their  size,  these  establishments  require 
huge  investments — a  fact  that  renders 
them  vulnerable  to  pressure  by  various 
political  or  economic  groups  which  have 
their  own  outlook  to  events. 

The  trend  to  dramatize,  stereotype  and 
standardize  news  distracts  attention 
from  a  number  of  key  issues  which  must 
be  kept  in  mind  if  there  is  to  be  real 
communication  with  any  Third  World 
country,  including  Iran.  I  would  like  to 
mention  here  those  I  consider  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  relevant. 

1 — The  Third  World  is  undergoing  a 
genuine  modernization  process,  in  many 
ways  like  that  which  began  in  fifteenth 
century  Europe.  This  process,  which 
culminated  in  the  emergence  of  the 
nation-state,  took  some  four  centuries  to 
unfold.  For  the  growth  of  nation-states 
out  of  a  tribal,  religious,  ethnic  mosaic  is 
a  complex  and  lengthy  process  involving 
a  shift  in  the  concept  of  allegiance  from 
that  of  simple  obedience  and  loyalty  to 
an  individual  to  a  more  sophisticated  and 
composite  affiliation  to  a  system  of  in¬ 
stitutions. 


Thus  we  cannot  compare  the  Third 
World  to  the  West  today.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  compare  a  process  with  a  finished 
product  for,  where  in  the  West  the  na¬ 
tion-state  has  attained  its  maturity,  in  the 
Third  World  it  is  still  in  the  making. 

2 —  Another  point  which  must  be  borne 
in  mind  and  which,  indeed,  is  closely 
related  to  what  I  have  just  said,  is  that 
the  events  of  real  significance  in  most 
Third  World  countries  are  those  taking 
shape  under  the  surface,  and  not  those 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

What  does  appear  on  the  surface  is  an 
often  deceptively  simple  set-up,  with  a 
few  institutional  forms  and  usually  one 
ruler  leading  the  country  through  a  trans¬ 
itional  stage,  when  traditional  legitimacy 
(tribal,  religious,  ethnic)  is  gradually  giv¬ 
ing  way,  under  the  dynamics  of  de¬ 
velopment,  to  constitutional  and  juridical 
legitimacy.  But  to  see  the  mechanics 
which  really  determine  the  course  of 
events  one  must  look  for  the  disorder 
beneath  the  apparent  order,  for  the  fer¬ 
ment  below  the  placid  exterior.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  gravest  mistakes  of  the  news 
coverage  in  pre-revolutionary  Iran  was 
that  all  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  Shah, 
his  court,  his  government  and  his  army 
when  in  fact  the  shape  of  Iran’s  future 
was  being  moulded  elsewhere. 

3 —  It  is  widely  believed  that  there  is  one 
universal  culture,  western  in  its  orienta¬ 
tion  and  with  a  heavy  American  accent, 
to  which  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
either  belong  or  aspire  to  belong.  This 
postulates  that  there  is  one  universal 
Man,  who  reacts  in  the  same  way  to  the 
same  stimuli,  regardless  of  time  or  space. 
What  encourages  this  belief  is  the  perva¬ 
siveness  of  certain  fashions,  like  Coca- 
Cola,  blue  jeans,  disco  music  and  Hol¬ 
lywood  movies,  and  any  deviation  from 
these  norms  is  regarded  as  running 
counter  to  modernization.  But  westerni¬ 
zation  and  modernization  are  two  differ¬ 
ent  propositions — one  imitates,  the  other 
creates — and  a  rejection  of  western 
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Improved  delivery 
service  for  E&P 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  started  a  new 
routing  and  private  carrier  service  for  air¬ 
lifting  copies  to  post  offices  in  Northern 
and  Southern  California  to  improve  the 
program  that  went  into  effect  four  years 
ago. 

The  service,  which  begins  with  this  is¬ 
sue,  is  expected  to  reduce  delivery  time 
to  subscribers  in  the  following  states  and 
Canadian  provinces:  Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Al¬ 
berta  and  British  Columbia. 

If  the  results  of  this  latest  step  to  im- 
.  prove  delivery  warrant  the  extra  cost, 
the  service  will  be  extended  to  other 
areas  where  slow  delivery  is  a  problem. 
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WESTERNS 

GIVES  YOUR  FRONT  PAGE 
(AND  ALL  YOUR  PAGES) 

A  CLEAN  APPEARANCE  THAT'S  APPARENT 

AND  MORE... 


It's  the  end  product  that  counts—  and  how  you  arrive  at  that  end  is  very 
important  too.  For  deadlines  demand  as  few  problems  as  possible,  as  any 
production  manager  knows.  Using  FRONT  PAGE  plates  assures  that  your 
newspaper  will  be  clean,  but  even  more  important,  your  production  problems 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

You  see,  the  Western  FRONT  PAGE  plate  is  especially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  with  over-all  production  in  mind  —  from  plateroom  through 
press.  It  provides  easy  development,  fast  roll-up,  and  long  trouble-free  runs. 

What  makes  FRONT  PAGE  perform  so  well?  To  begin  with  the  FRONT  PAGE 
plate  is  anodized,  producing  a  surface  that  is  extremely  resistant  to  the 
abrasive  qualities  of  newsprint ...  an  ideal  Di-Litho  or  offset  surface . . .  clean 
. .  .water  receptive ...  oxidation  resistant ...  and  long  running.  Solids  print  solid 
and  halftones  print  clean . . .  every  edition. 

Also,  FRONT  PAGE  has  a  uniform,  consistant  brush  grain  which  provides 
the  tooth  that  gives  a  strong  bond  between  chemicals  and  plate.  In  addition 
it  gives  excellent  ink-water  balance  and  speeds  make-up.  And  litho  grade 
aluminum  and  rigid  quality  control  make  Western's  FRONT  PAGE  plate 
virtually  trouble-free. 

Important  too,  your  plateroom 
and  pressroom  personnel  can 
be  assured  that  each  order  of 
FRONT  PAGE  plates  will  be  like 
the  one  before ...  no  variation  in 
quality... which  means  no  vari¬ 
ation  in  high  performance. 
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3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 

NEWSMASTER  IS  A  FULL  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY- PLATES  -  CHEMISTRY  -  PLATEROOM  MACHINERY 


So  if  you're  not  already  using 
FRONT  PAGE— see  the  differ¬ 
ence-contact  your  Western 
Dealer  or  Western  Technical 
Sales  Representative  today... 
or  call  800  325-3310  toll  free 
and  we  will  make  arrangements 
for  you  to  try  FRONT  PAGE. 


LITHO  PLATE 


We  did  it! 


Denver’s  Leading  Daily  Newspaper' 
is  Now  Colorado’s  Leading  Daily  Newspaper. 


ABC  City  Zone  210,144 

ABCPMA  246,615 

ABC  Total  271,153 


Thanks,  Denver.  Thanks,  Colorado, 


Rocky  Mountain  News 


ABC  Publisher’s  Statement. 
March  31. 1980  (FAS-FAX) 


a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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